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PREFACE. 


The  diflproportion  between  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  ami  the  slight- 
nesa  of  apparent  result,  is  no  vexatious  to  me,  and  must 
seem  so  strange  to  tho  reader,  that  he  will  perhaps  bear 
with  my  stating  some  of  tho  matters  which  have  em- 
ployed or  interrupted  me  between  1855  and  18G0.  I 
iieeiled  rest  after  finishing  the  fourth  volume,  and  lUd 
little  in  the  following  summer.  Tho  winter  of  1856  woa^ 
spent  in  writing  the  "  Elements  of  Drawing,"  for  whiol 
I  thouf^bt  there  was  immediate  need ;  and  in  examining"^ 
with  more  attention  than  they  deserved  some  of  the 
modem  theories  of  political  economy,  to  which  there 
was  necessarily  reference  in  my  addresses  at  Manches- 
ter. The  Manchester  Exhibition  then  gave  me  some 
work,  chiefly  in  its  magnificent  Eeynolds  constellation ; 
and  thence  I  went  on  into  Scotland,  to  look  at  Dum- 
blaue  and  Jedburgh,  and  some  other  favorite  sites  of  Tur- 
ner's ;  which  I  had  not  at  all  seen,  when  I  received 
notice  from  Mr.  Womum  that  he  had  obtained  for  me 
permission,  from  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery, 
to  arrange,  as  I  thought  best,  the  Turner  drawings  be- 
longing to  the  nation ;  on  which  I  returned  to  London 
immediately. 

In  seven  tin  boxes  in  the  lower  room  of  the  National 
Gallery  I  found  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand  pieces  of 
paper,  drawn  Qpon  by  Turner  in  one  way  or  another. 
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Many  on  both  sides;  some  with  four,  five,  or  six  sub- 
jects on  each  side  (the  pencil  point  digging  spiritedly 
through  from  the  foregroimds  of  the  front  into  the  ten- 
der pieces  of  sky  on  the  back) ;  some  in  chalk,  which  the 
touch  of  the  finger  would  sweep  away;*  others  in  ink, 
rotted  into  holes ;  others  (some  splendid  colored  draw- 
ings among  them)  long  eaten  away  by  damp  and  mil- 
dew, and  falling  into  dust  at  the  edges,  in  capes  and 
bays  of  fragile  decay ;  others  worm-eaten,  some  mouse- 
eaten,  many  torn  half-way  through;  numbers  doubled 
(quadrupled,  I  should  say)  up  into  four,  being  Turner's 
favorite  mode  of  packing  for  travelling ;  nearly  all  rude- 
ly flattened  out  from  the  bundles  in  which  Turner  had 
finally  rolled  them  up  and  squeezed  them  into  his  draw- 
ers in  Queen  Anne  Street.  Dust  of  thirty  years'  accu- 
mulation, black,  dense,  and  sooty,  lay  in  the  rents  of  the 
crushed  and  crumpled  edges  of  these  flattened  bundles, 
looking  like  a  jagged  black  frame,  and  producing  alto- 
gether unexpected  effects  in  brilliant  portions  of  skies, 
whence  an  accidental  or  experimental  finger  mark  of  the 
first  bundle-unfolder  had  swept  it  away. 

About  half,  or  rather  more,  of  the  entire  number  con- 
sisted of  pencil -sketches,  in  flat  oblong  pocket-books, 
dropping  to  XDieces  at  the  back,  tearing  laterally  when- 
ever opened,  and  every  drawing  rubbing  itself  into  the 
one  opposite.  These  first  I  paged  with  my  own  hand ; 
then  unbound ;  and  laid  every  leaf  separately  in  a  clean 
sheet  of  perfectly  smooth  writing  paper,  so  that  it  might 
receive  no  farther  injury.  Then,  enclosing  the  contents 
and  boards  of  each  book  (usually  ninety-two  leaves, 
more  or  less  drawn  on  both  sides,  with  two  sketches  on 

*  The  best  book  of  studies  for  his  great  shipwrecks  contained  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chalk  debris,  black  and  white,  broken  off  the 
crayons  with  which  Turner  had  drawn  furiously  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  ;  every  leaf,  with  peculiar  foresight  and  consideration  of  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  by  future  mounters,  containing  half  of  one  subject 
on  the  front  of  it,  and  half  of  another  on  the  back. 
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the  boards  at  the  beginning  and  end)  in  a  separate 
sealed  packet,  I  returned  it  to  its  tin  box.  The  loose 
sketches  needed  more  trouble.  The  dust  had  first  to  be 
got  off  them  (from  the  chalk  ones  it  could  only  be  blown 
off) ;  then  they  had  to  be  variously  flattened ;  the  torn 
ones  to  be  laid  down,  the  loveliest  guarded,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  future  friction ;  and  four  hundred  of  the  most 
characteristic  framed  and  glazed,  and  cabinets  construct- 
ed for  them  which  would  admit  of  their  free  use  by  the 
public.  With  two  assistants,  I  was  at  work  all  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1867,  every  day,  all  day  long,  and 
often  far  into  the  night. 

The  manual  labor  would  not  have  hurt  me;  but  the 
excitement  involved  in  seeing  unfolded  the  whole  career 
of  Turner's  mind  during  his  life,  joined  with  much  sor- 
row at  the  state  in  which  nearly  all  his  most  precious 
work  had  been  left,  and  with  great  anxiety,  and  heavy 
sense  of  responsibility  besides,  were  very  trying ;  and  I 
have  never  in  my  life  felt  so  much  exhausted  as  when  I 
locked  the  last  box,  and  gave  the  keys  to  Mr.  Womum, 
in  May,  1858.  Among  the  later  colored  sketches,  there 
was  one  magnificent  series,  which  appeared  to  be  of  some 
towns  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north  of 
Switzerland.  Knowing  that  these  towns  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  injured  by  modem  railroad  works,  I  thought 
I  might  rest  myself  by  hunting  down  these  Turner  sub- 
jects, and  sketching  what  I  could  of  them,  in  order  to 
illustrate  his  compositions. 

As  I  expected,  the  subjects  in  question  were  all  on,  or 
near,  that  east  and  west  reach  of  the  Bhine  between  Con- 
stance and  Basle.  Most  of  them  are  of  Bheinfelden, 
Seckingen,  Lauffenbourg,  Schaffhausen,  and  the  Swiss 
Baden. 

Having  made  what  notes  were  possible  to  me  of  these 
subjects  in  the  summer  (one  or  two  are  used  in  this  vol- 
ume), I  was  crossing  Lombardy  in  order  to  examine  some 
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points  of  the  shepherd  character  in  the  Vaudois  valleys, 
thinking  to  get  my  book  finished  next  spring ;  when  I 
unexpectedly  found  some  good  Paul  Veroneses  at  Turin. 
There  were  several  questions  respecting  the  real  motives 
of  Venetian  work  that  still  troubled  me  not  a  little,  and 
which  I  had  intended  to  work  out  in  the  Louvre ;  but 
seeing  that  Turin  was  a  good  place  wherein  to  keep  out 
of  people's  way,  I  settled  there  instead,  and  began  with 
Veronese's  Queen  of  Sheba ; — when,  with  much  conster- 
nation, but  more  delight,  I  found  that  I  had  never  got  to 
the  roots  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Venetians,  and  that 
they  needed  still  another  and  a  very  stem  course  of 
study.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  book 
for  that  year.  The  winter  was  spent  mainly  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  mind  of  Titian ;  not  a  light  winter's  task ;  of 
which  the  issue,  being  in  many  ways  very  unexpected  to 
me  (the  reader  will  find  it  partly  told  towards  the  close 
of  this  volume),  necessitated  my  going  in  the  spring  to 
Berlin,  to  see  Titian's  portrait  of  Lavinia  there,  and  to 
Dresden  to  see  the  Tribute  Monej^  the  elder  Lavinia,  and 
girl  in  white,  with  the  flag  fan.  Another  portrait,  at 
Dresden,  of  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  rose  and  gold,  by  me 
unheard  of  before,  and  one  of  an  admiral,  at  Munich,  had 
like  to  have  kept  me  in  Germany  all  summer. 

Getting  home  at  last,  and  having  put  myself  to  ar- 
range materials  of  which  it  was  not  easy,  after  so  much 
interruption,  to  recover  the  command ; — which  also  were 
now  not  reducible  to  a  single  volume — two  questions  oc- 
curred in  the  outset,  one  in  the  section  on  vegetation, 
respecting  the  origin  of  wood ;  the  other  in  the  section 
on  sea,  respecting  curves  of  waves ;  to  neither  of  which, 
from  botanist  or  mathematicians,  any  suflicient  answer 
seemed  obtainable. 

Li  other  respects  also  the  section  on  the  sea  was 
wholly  unsatisfactory  to  me :  I  knew  little  of  ships,  noth- 
ing of  blue  open  water.    Turner's  pathetic  interest  in  the 
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sea,  luid  his  inexhaustible  knowleJi^  of  Bhippln^.  do- 
served  more  complete  and  accurate  illustration  than  wm 
at  all  possible  to  me :  and  the  mathematical  dilHculty  lay 
at  the  beginning  of  all  demonstration  of  facta,  I  dotor- 
mined  to  do  thia  piece  of  work  well,  or  not  at  all,  and 
threw  the  proposed  section  out  of  this  volume.  If  I  ever 
am  able  to  do  what  I  want  with  it  (and  this  is  barely 
probable),  it  will  be  a  separfite  l>ook :  which,  on  other 
acconnts,  I  do  not  regret,  since  many  persona  might  be 
interested  in  studies  of  the  shipping  of  the  old  Nelson 
times,  and  of  the  sea-waves  and  sailor  character  of  all 
times,  who  would  not  care  to  encumber  themselves  with 
five  volumes  of  a  work  on  Art. 

The  vegetation  question  had,  however,  at  all  cost,  to 
be  made  out  as  best  might  be ;  and  again  lost  me  much 
time.  Many  of  the  residts  of  this  inquiry,  also,  can  only 
be  given,  if  ever,  in  a  detached  form. 

During  these  various  discouragements,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Plates  could  not  go  on  prosperously.  Draw- 
ing is  difficult  enough,  undertaken  in  quietness:  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  any  point  of  Gue  rigbtness 
with  half -applied  energy. 

Many  experiments  were  made  in  hope  of  expressing 
Tamer's  peculiar  execution  and  touch  by  facsimile. 
They  cost  time,  and  strength,  and,  for  the  present,  have 
failed ;  many  elaborate  drawings,  made  daring  the  win- 
ter of  1858,  having  been  at  last  thrown  aside.  Some 
good  may  afterwards  come  of  these ;  but  certainly  not 
by  redaction  to  the  size  of  the  page  of  this  book,  for 
which,  even  of  smaller  sabjects,  I  have  not  prepared  the 
most  interesting,  for  I  do  not  wish  the  possession  of 
any  effective  and  valuable  engravings  from  Turner  to  be 
contingent  on  the  purchasing  a  book  of  mine.* 

*To  Mt.  Arnijtage,  Mr.  Cuff,  aod  Mr.  Cousen,  I  have  to  ezpcess 
mj  sincere  tbanka  for  the  patience,  and  my  sincere  admiration  of  the 
■Uil,  with  which  they  have  helped  me.    Their  patience,  especially, 
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Feebly  and  faultfully,  therefore,  yet  as  well  as  I  can 
do  it  under  these  discouragements,  the  book  is  at  last 
done ;  respecting  the  general  course  of  which,  it  will  be 
kind  and  well  if  the  reader  will  note  these  few  points 
that  follow. 

The  first  volume  was  the  expansion  of  a  reply  to  a 
magazine  article;  and  was  not  begun  because  I  then 
thought  myself  qualified  to  write  a  systematic  treatise 
on  Art ;  but  because  I  at  least  knew,  and  knew  it  to  be 
demonstrable,  that  Turner  was  right  and  true,  and  that 
his  critics  were  wrong,  false,  and  base.  At  that  time  I 
had  seen  much  of  nature,  and  had  been  several  times  in 
Italy,  wintering  once  in  Rome;  but  had  chiefly  de- 
lighted in  northern  art,  beginning,  when  a  mere  boy, 
with  Rubens  and  Rembrandt.  It  was  long  before  I 
got  quit  of  a  boy's  veneration  for  Rubens*  physical  art- 
power;  and  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  on  this  ground 
forgive  the  strong  expressions  of  admiration  for  Ru- 
bens, which,  to  my  great  regret,  occur  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. 

Finding  myself,  however,  engaged  seriously  in  the 
essay,  I  went,  before  writing  the  second  volume,  to  study 
in  Italy ;  where  the  strong  reaction  from  the  influence 
of  Rubens  threw  me  at  first  too  far  under  that  of  An- 
gelico  and  Raphael,  and,  which  was  the  worst  harm  that 
came  of  that  Rubens  influence,  blinded  me  long  to  the 
deepest    qualities  of   Venetian  art;    which,  the  reader 

bas  been  put  to  severe  trial  by  the  rewardless  toil  required  to  produce 
facsimiles  of  drawings  in  which  the  slightness  of  subject  could  never 
attract  any  due  notice  to  the  excellence  of  workmanship. 

Aid,  just  as  disinterested,  and  deserving  of  as  earnest  acknowledg- 
ment, has  been  given  me  by  Miss  Byfleld,  in  her  faultless  facsimiles 
of  my  careless  sketches;  by  Miss  O.  Hill,  who  prepared  the  copies 
which  I  required  from  portions  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters ; 
and  by  Mr.  Robin  Allen,  in  accurate  line  studies  from  nature,  of 
which,  though  only  one  is  engraved  in  this  volume,  many  others  have 
been  most  serviceable,  both  to  it  and  to  me. 
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may  see  by  expieBnoiis  ooouring  not  only  in  the  aee- 
ond,  but  even  in  tlie  iiiizd  andfonrth  toIiuims^  I  thonglti, 
hometm  -pcmedbalt  yet:  partfy  Inxmions  and  amianaJ^ 
until  I  was  led  into  the  final  inqniriea  above  related. 

These  oedUationa  ci  temper,  and  progrefiaiona  of  dia- 
oorery,  extending  over  a  period  ci  seventeen  year% 
€3fughi  not  .to  diminish  tbe  reader'a  oonfldenoe  in  the 
book.  Let  him  be  assured  ci  thia»  that  unless  impor- 
tant diangee  are  occurring  in  his  opinions  ocmthiuaUy^ 
all  his  life^jiong,  not  one  of  those  opinions  can  be  <m  any 
qiMStionablQ  subject  true.  All  true  opinions  are  living, 
and  ahow.  tili^ir  lif e  by  being  c^mble  of  nouriahment; 
fhmrefoie  of  change.  But  their  diange  ia  that  of  a  tree 
— not  of  a  cloud. 

In  the  main  aim  and  principle  of  the  book,  there  is  no 
venation,  from  ito  first  qrllable  to  its  last.  It  declares 
the  perf  ectness  and  eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  God ; 
and  tests  all  work  of  man  by  concurrence  with,  or  sub- 
jection to  that.  And  it  diffidrs  from  most  books^  and 
has  a  chance  of  being  in  some  respects  better  for  the 
diflFerence,  in  that  it  has  not  been  written  either  for  fame, 
or  for  money,  or  for  conscience-sake,  but  of  necessity. 

It  has  not  been  written  for  praise.  Had  I  wished  to 
g-ain  present  reputation,  by  a  little  flattery  adroitly  used 
in  some  places,  a  sharp  word  or  two  withheld  in  others, 
and  the  substitution  of  verbiage  generally  for  investi- 
^tion,  I  could  have  made  the  circulation  of  these  vol- 
umes tenfold  what  it  has  been  in  modern  society.  Had 
I  wished  for  future  fame,  I  should  have  written  one  vol- 
ume, not  five.  Also,  it  has  not  been  written  for  money. 
In  this  wealth-producing  country,  seventeen  years'  labor 
could  hardly  have  been  invested  with  less  chance  of 
equivalent  return. 

Also,  it  has  not  been  written  for  conscience-sake.  I 
had  no  definite  hope  in  writing  it ;  still  less  any  sense 
of  its  being  required  of  me  as  a  duty.    It  seems  to  me, 
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and  seemed  always,  probable,  that  I  might  have  done 
much  more  good  in  some  other  way.  But  it  has  been 
written  of  necessity.  I  saw  an  injustice  done,  and  tried 
to  remedy  it.  I  heard  falsehood  taught,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  deny  it.  Nothing  else  was  possible  to  me.  I 
knew  not  how  little  or  how  much  might  come  of  the 
business,  or  whether  I  was  fit  for  it;  but  here  was  the 
lie  full  set  in  front  of  me,  and  there  was  no  way  round 
it,  but  only  over  it.  To  that,  as  the  work  changed  like 
a  tree,  it  was  also  rooted  like  a  tree — not  where  it  would, 
but  where  need  was ;  on  which,  if  any  fruit  grow  such 
as  you  can  like,  you  are  welcome  to  gather  it  without 
thanks ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  poor  or  bitter,  it  will  be  your 
justice  to  refuse  it  without  reviling. 
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PART  VI. 
OF  LEAF  BEAUTY. 


THE  eabth-ve:l. 

§  1.  "To  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 

That,  then,  was  to  be  om-  work.  Alaa  I  what  work 
bitvu  we  set  ourselves  iipuii  instead  !  How  linve  we  rav- 
aged the  garden  instead  of  kept  it — feeding  our  war- 
horses  with  its  flowers,  and  splintering  its  trees  into 
spear-shafts ! 

"  And  at  the  East  a  flaming  sword." 

Is  its  flame  quenchless !  and  are  those  gates  that  keep 
the  way  indeed  passable  no  more  t  or  is  it  not  rather  that 
we  no  more  desire  to  enter  T  For  what  can  we  conceive 
of  that  first  Eden  which  we  might  not  yet  win  back,  if 
we  chose  T  It  was  a  place  full  of  flowers,  we  say.  Well : 
the  flowers  are  always  striving  to  grow  wherever  we  suf- 
fer them ;  and  the  fairer,  the  closer.  There  may  indeed 
have  been  a  Fall  of  Flowers,  as  a  Fall  of  Man ;  but  as- 
Roredly  creatures  such  as  we  are  can  now  fancy  nothing 
lovelier  than  roses  and  lilies,  which  would  grow  for  us 
side  by  side,  leaf  overlapping  leaf,  till  the  Earth  was 
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white  ajid  red  with  them,  if  we  cared  to  have  it  so.  And 
Paradise  was  full  of  pleasant  shades  and  fruitful  avenues. 
Well:  what  hinders  us  from  covering  as  much  of  the 
world  as  we  like  with  pleasant  shade,  and  pure  blossom, 
and  goodly  fruit !  Who  forbids  its  valleys  to  be  cov- 
ered over  with  com,  till  they  laugh  and  sing?  Who 
prevents  its  dark  forests,  ghostly  and  uninhabitable,  from 
being  changed  into  infinite  orchards,  wreathing  the  hills 
with  frail-floretted  snow,  far  away  to  the  half-lighted 
horizon  of  April,  and  flushing  the  face  of  all  the  autumnal 
earth  with  glow  of  clustered  food  ?  But  Paradise  was  a 
place  of  peace,  we  say,  and  all  the  animals  were  gentle 
servants  to  us.  Well :  the  world  would  yet  be  a  place  of 
peace  if  we  were  all  peacemakers,  and  gentle  service 
should  we  have  of  its  creatures  if  we  gave  them  gentle 
mastery.  But  so  long  as  we  make  sport  of  slaying  bird 
and  beast,  so  long  as  we  choose  to  contend  rather  with 
our  fellows  than  with  our  faults,  and  make  battlefield  of 
our  meadows  instead  of  pasture — so  long,  truly  the  Flam- 
ing Sword  will  still  turn  every  way,  and  the  gates  of 
Eden  remain  barred  close  enough,  till  we  have  sheathed 
the  sharper  flame  of  our  own  passions,  and  broken  down 
the  closer  gates  of  our  own  heaiiis. 

§  2.  I  have  been  led  to  see  and  feel  this  more  and  more, 
as  I  considered  the  service  which  the  flowers  and  trees, 
which  man  was  at  first  appointed  to  keep,  were  intended 
to  render  to  him  in  return  for  his  care ;  and  the  services 
they  still  render  to  him,  as  far  as  he  allows  their  influ- 
ence, or  fulfils  his  own  task  towards  them.  For  what 
infinite  wonderfulness  there  is  in  this  vegetation,  con- 
sidered, as  indeed  it  is,  as  the  means  by  which  the  earth 
becomes  the  companion  of  man — his  friend  and  his  teach- 
er !  In  the  conditions  which  we  have  traced  in  its  rocks, 
there  could  only  be  seen  preparation  for  his  existence ; 
— the  characters  which  enable  him  to  live  on  it  safelv, 
and  to  work  with  it  easily — in  all  these  it  has  been  inan- 
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tmate  and  passive  \  but  yegetntioii  is  to  it  as  aii  impcr 
feet  soul,  given  to  meet  the  sonl  of  man.  The  oarth  in 
its  depths  muat  remain  dead  and  cold,  incapable  except 
of  slow  cryatalline  change ;  but  at  its  surface,  which  hn- 
man  beings  look  upon  and  deal  with,  it  ministers  to  them 
through  a  veil  of  strange  intermeiliate  being;  which 
breathes,  but  has  no  voice :  moves,  but  cannot  leave  its 
appointeil  place :  parses  through  life  n-ithout  eonscioaa- 
oess,  to  death  without  bittenieas ;  wears  thu  beauty  of 
yooth,  without  its  passion ;  Eind  declines  to  the  weakness 
of  (vge,  without  its  regret. 

§  3.  And  in  this  mystery  of  intermediate  being,  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  us,  with  which  we  can  deal  as  we 
choose,  having  just  the  greater  power  as  we  have  the 
less  i-esponsibility  for  our  treatment  of  the  unsuffering 
creature,  most  of  the  pleasures  which  we  nejid  from  the 
estemal  world  are  gathered,  and  most  of  the  lessons  we 
need  are  written,  all  kintls  of  precious  grace  and  teach- 
ing being  united  in  this  link  between  the  Earth  and 
Man:  wonderful  in  universal  adaptation  to  his  need, 
desire,  and  diBcipliue ;  God's  daily  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  him,  with  beautiful  means  of  life.  First  a  car- 
pet to  make  it  soft  for  him ;  then,  a  colored  fantasy  of 
embroidery  thereon;  then,  tall  spreading  of  foliage  to 
shade  him  from  snnheat,  and  shade  also  the  fallen  rain, 
that  it  may  not  dry  quickly  back  into  the  clouds,  but 
stay  to  nourish  the  springs  among  the  moss.  Stout 
wood  to  bear  this  leafage ;  easily  to  be  cut,  yet  tough 
and  light,  to  make  houses  for  him,  or  instruments  (lance- 
shaft,  or  plough-handle,  according  to  his  temper) ;  use- 
less it  had  been,  if  harder ;  useless,  if  less  fibrous ;  use- 
less, if  less  elastic.  Winter  comes,  and  the  shade  of  leaf- 
age falls  away,  to  let  the  sua  warm  the  earth ;  the  strong 
boughs  remain,  breaking  the  strength  of  winter  winds. 
The  seeds  which  are  to  prolong  the  race,  innumerable 
according  to  the  need,  are  made  beautiftil  and  palatable, 
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varied  into  infinitude  of  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  man,  oi 
provision  for  his  service:  cold  juice,  or  glowiug  spice, 
or  balm,  or  incense,  softening  oil,  preserving  resiu, 
naedicine  of  styptic,  febrifuge,  or  lulling  charm :  and  all 
these  presented  in  forms  of  endless  change.  Fragility 
or  force,  softness  and  strength,  in  all  degrees  and  as- 
pects; unerring  uprightness,  as  of  temple  pillars,  or 
undivided  wandering  of  feeble  tendrils  on  the  ground ; 
mighty  resistances  of  rigid  arm  and  limb  to  the  storms 
of  ages,  or  wavings  to  and  fro  with  faintest  pulse  of 
summer  streamlet.  Boots  cleaving  the  strength  of  rock, 
or  bintling  the  transience  of  the  sand ;  crests  basking  in 
sunshine  of  the  desert,  or  hiding  by  dripping  spring 
and  lightleas  cave;  foliage  far  tossing  in  entangled 
fields  beneath  every  wave  of  ocean — clothing  with  varie- 
gated, everlasting  films,  the  peaks  of  the  trackless  moun- 
tains, or  ministering  at  cottage  doors  to  every  gentlest 
passion  and  simplest  joy  of  humanity. 

§  4.  Being  thus  prepared  for  us  in  all  ways,  and  made 
beautiful,  and  good  for  food,  and  for  building,  and  for 
instmmeuts  of  our  hands,  this  race  of  plants,  deserving 
boundless  affection  and  admiration  from  ns,  become,  in 
proportion  to  their  obtaining  it,  a  nearly  perfect  test  of 
our  being  in  right  temper  of  mind  and  way  of  life ;  so 
that  no  one  can  be  far  wrong  in  either  who  loves  the 
trees  enough,  and  every  one  is  assuredly  wrong  in  both, 
who  does  not  love  them,  if  his  life  has  bi-ought  them  in 
his  way.  It  is  clearly  possible  to  do  without  them,  for 
the  great  companionship  of  the  sea  and  sky  ai-e  all  that 
sailors  need;  and  many  a  noble  heart  has  been  taught 
the  best  it  hiid  to  leam  between  dark  stone  walls.  Still 
if  human  life  be  cast  among  trees  at  all,  the  love  borne 
to  them  is  a  sure  teat  of  its  purity.  And  it  is  a  sorrow- 
ful proof  of  the  mistaken  ways  of  the  world  that  the 
"  country,"  in  the  simple  sense  of  a  place  of  fields  and 
trees,  has  hitherto  been  the  source  of  reproach  to  its 
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inhabitants,  and  that  the  words  "  countryman,"  "  rustic," 
"  ciown,"  "  paysan,"  "  villager,"  still  signify  a  rude  am] 
untaught  person,  as  opposed  to  the  words  "  townsman," 
and  "citizen."  We  aciiept  this  usage  of  words,  or  the 
evil  which  it  signitieB,  eomuwhat  too  quietly :  as  if  it 
wore  quite  necessary  and  natural  that  country -people 
should  be  rude,  and  townspeople  gentle.  Whereas  I 
believe  that  the  result  of  each  mode  of  life  may,  in  some 
stages  of  the  world's  progresa,  be  the  exact  reverse ;  and 
that  another  use  of  words  may  be  forced  upon  us  by  a 
new  aspect  of  facts,  so  that  wo  may  find  ourselves  say- 
ing :  "  Such  and  such  a  person  is  very  gentle  and  kind — 
he  is  quite  rustic ;  and  such  and  such  another  person  is 
very  rude  and  ill-taught — he  is  quite  urbane." 

§  5.  At  all  events,  cities  have  hitherto  gained  the  bet- 
ter part  of  their  good  repoi-t  througli  our  evil  ways  of 
going  on  in  the  world  generally ; — chiefly  and  eminently 
through  our  bad  habit  of  fighting  with  each  other.  No 
field,  in  the  middle  ages,  being  safe  from  devastation, 
and  every  country  lane  yielding  eiisier  passage  to  the 
marauders,  peacefully-minded  men  necessarily  congre- 
gated in  cities,  and  walled  themselves  in,  making  as  few 
cross-country  roads  as  possible :  while  the  men  who 
Bowed  and  reaped  the  harvests  of  Europe  were  only  the 
servants  or  slaves  of  the  barons.  The  disdain  of  all  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  by  the  nobility,  and  of  all  plain  facts 
by  the  monks,  kept  educated  Europe  in  a  state  of  mind 
over  which  natural  phenomena  could  have  no  power; 
body  and  intellect  being  lost  in  the  practice  of  war  with, 
out  purpose,  and  the  meditation  of  words  without  mean- 
ing. Men  learned  the  dexterity  with  sword  and  syllo- 
gism, which  they  mistook  for  education,  within  cloister 
and  tilt-yard;  and  looked  on  all  the  broad  space  of  the 
world  of  God  mainly  as  a  place  for  exercise  of  horses, 
or  for  growth  of  food. 

§  6-  There  is  a  beautiful  type  ot  this  neglect  of  the 
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perfectnesa  of  the  Earth's  beauty,  by  reason  of  the  paa- 
sioDs  of  meu,  in  that  picture  of  Paul  Uccollo's  of  the 
battle  of  Sanf  Egidio,*  in  which  the  armies  meet  on  a 
country  road  beside  a  hedge  of  wild  i-oses ;  the  tender 
red  ilowera  tossing  above  the  helmets,  and  glowing  be- 
tween the  lowered  laucea.  For  iu  like  manner  the  whole 
of  Nature  only  shone  hitherto  for  man  bctwoeu  the  toss- 
ing of  helmet-crests ;  and  sometimes  I  cannot  but  think 
of  the  trees  of  the  earth  as  capable  of  a  kind  of  sorrow, 
in  that  imperfect  life  of  theirs,  as  they  opened  their  inno- 
cent leaves  in  the  warm  spring-time,  in  vain  for  men ; 
and  nil  along  the  dells  of  England  her  beeches  cast  their 
dappled  shade  only  where  the  outlaw  drew  his  bow,  and 
the  king  rode  bis  careless  chase ;  and  by  the  sweet 
French  rivers  their  long  ranks  of  poplar  waved  in  the 
twilight,  only  to  show  the  flames  of  burning  cities,  on 
the  horizon,  through  the  tracery  of  their  stems :  amidst 
the  fair  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  the  twisted  olive-trunks 
hid  the  ambushes  of  treachery ;  and  on  their  valley  mead- 
ows, day  by  day,  the  lilies  which  were  white  at  the  dawn 
were  washed  with  crimson  at  sunset. 

5  7.  And  indeed  I  had  onee  purposed,  in  this  work,  to 
show  what  kind  of  evidence  existed  respecting  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  country  life  on  men ;  it  seeming  to  me, 
then,  likely  that  here  and  there  a  reader  would  pereeive 
this  to  bo  a  grave  question,  more  than  most  which  we 
contend  about,  political  or  social,  and  might  care  to  foL- 
low  it  ont  with  me  earnestly. 

The  day  will  assuredly  come  when  meu  will  see  that  it 
is  a  grave  question ;  at  which  period,  also,  I  doubt  not, 
there  will  arise  persons  able  to  investigate  it.  For  the 
present,  the  movements  of  the  world  seem  little  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  botanical  law;  or  by  any  other  con- 
siderations respecting  trees,  than  the  probable  price  of 

•  Id  our  own  National  Gallery.  It  is  quaint  and  imperfect,  but  of 
great  interest 
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timber.  I  shall  limit  myaelf,  therefore,  to  my  own  sim- 
ple woodman's  work,  and  try  to  Lew  this  book  into  its 
final  shape,  with  tho  limited  and  humble  aim  that  I  had 
in  Iwginning  it,  namely,  to  prove  how  far  the  idle  and 
peaceable  persona,  who  have  hitherto  eared  aVwrat  leaves 
and  clouds,  have  rightly  seen,  or  faithfully  reported  of 
them. 


^ 


CHAPTEE  n. 

T.HE     LEAF    ORDERS. 

§  1.  As  in  our  sketch  of  the  structure  of  mountains  it 
seemed  advisable  to  adopt  a  classification  of  their  forms, 
which,  though  inconsistent  with  absolute  scientific  pre- 
cision, was  convenient  for  order  of  successive  inquiry', 
and  gave  useful  largeness  of  view;  so,  and  with  yet 
stronger  reason,  in  glancing  at  the  first  laws  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  it  will  be  best  to  follow  an  arrangement  easily 
remembered  and  broadly  true,  however  incapable  of  be- 
ing carried  out  into  entirely  consistent  detail.  I  say, 
"  with  yet  stronger  reason,"  because  more  questions  are 
at  issue  among  botanists  than  among  geologists;  a 
greater  number  of  classifications  have  been  suggested 
for  plants  than  for  rocks ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  those 
now  accepted  may  be  hereafter  modified.  I  take  an 
arrangement,  therefore,  involving  no  theoiy ;  serviceable 
enough  for  all  working  purposes,  and  sure  to  remain  thus 
serviceable,  in  its  rough  generality,  whatever  views  may 
hereafter  be  developed  among  botanists. 

§  2.  A  child's  division  of  plants  is  into  "  trees  and  flow- 
ers." If,  however,  wo  wore  to  take  him  in  spring,  after 
he  had  gathered  his  lapful  of  daisies,  from  the  lawn  into 
the  orchard,  and  ask  him  how  he  would  call  those 
wreaths  of  richer  floret,  whose  frail  petals  tossed  their 
foam  of  promise  between  him  and  the  sky,  he  would  at 
once  see  the  need  of  some  intermediate  name,  and  call 
them,  perhaps,  "  tree-flowers."  If,  then,  we  took  him  to 
a  birch-wood,  and  showed  him  that  catkins  were  flowers. 
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BB  well  as  cherry -blosBOms,  he  might,  with  a  little  help, 
reach  so  far  as  to  divide  all  flowers  into  two  classes;  oue, 
those  that  grew  on  ground ;  and  another,  those  that  grew 
on  trees.  The  botanist  might  smile  ni  eiich  a  division  : 
but  an  artist  would  not.  To  him,  as  the  child,  there  i» 
something  specific  and  distinctive  in  those  rough  tniuks 
that  carry  the  higher  tlowere.  To  him  it  makes  the  main 
difference  between  one  plant  and  another,  whether  it  is  to 
tell  as  a  light  upon  the  ground,  or  «£  a  shade  upou  the 
sky.  And  if,  after  this,  we  asked  for  a  little  help  from 
the  botanist,  and  ho  were  to  lead  us,  leaving  the  blos- 
soms, to  look  more  carefully  at  leaves  and  buds,  we 
should  find  ourselves  able  in  some  sort  to  justify,  even 
to  him,  our  childish  classification.  For  our  present 
purpoiies,  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  the  most  suggestive  and 
convenient.  Plants  are,  indeed,  broadly  referable  to 
two  great  classes.  The  first  we  may,  perhaps,  not  inex- 
pediently call  TENTED  PLANTS.  They  live  in  encamp- 
ments, on  the  ground,  as  lilies  ;  or  on  snrfaoes  of  rock,  or 
stems  of  other  plants,  as  lichens  and  mosses.  They  live 
— stinie  for  a  year,  some  for  miiiiy  years,  some  for  myriads 
of  years ;  but,  perishing,  they  jiass  as  the  tented  Arab 
passes;  they  leave  no  memorials  of  tliemaelves,  except  the 
seed,  or  bulb,  or  root,  which  is  to  perpetuate  the  race. 

§  3.  The  other  great  class  of  plants  we  may  perhaps 
best  call  bdilding  plants.  These  will  nof  live  on  the 
ground,  but  eagerly  raise  edifices  above  it.  Each  works 
hard  with  solemn  forethought  all  its  life.  Perishing,  it 
leaves  its  work  in  the  form  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
its  successors — its  own  monument,  and  their  inheritance. 
These  architectural  edifices  we  call  "  Trees." 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  nomenclature  already  in- 
volves a  theory.  But  I  care  about  neither  the  nomencla- 
ture, nor  about  anything  questionable  in  my  description 
of  the  classes.  The  reader  is  welcome  to  give  them  what 
names  he  likes,  and  to  render  what  account  of  them  he 
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thinkB  fittest.  But  to  us,  as  artists,  or  lovers  of  art,  tliis 
is  the  first  and  most  vital  question  conceming  a  plant : 
"  Has  it  a  fixed  form  or  a  changing  one !  Shall  I  find  it 
always  as  I  do  to-day — this  Pamassia  palustns^with 
one  leaf  and  one  flower?  or  may  it  some  day  have  incal- 
culable pomp  of  leaves  and  unmeasured  treasure  of  flow- 
ers T  Will  it  rise  only  to  the  height  of  a  man— aa  an  ear 
of  com — and  perish  lite  a  man  i  or  will  it  spread  its 
boughs  to  the  sea  and  branches  to  the  river,  and  enlarge 
its  circle  of  shade  in  heaven  for  a  thousand  years  i " 

§  4.  This,  I  repeat,  is  ihejirxt  question  I  ask  the  plant. 
And  as  it  answers,  I  range  it  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
among  those  that  rest  or  those  that  toil :  tent-dwellers, 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  or  tree-builders, 
whose  days  are  aa  the  days  of  the  people.  I  find  again, 
on  faiiher  questioning  these  plants  who  rest,  that  one 
group  of  them  does  indeed  rest  always,  contentedly,  on 
the  ground,  but  that  those  of  another  gioup,  more  ambi- 
tious, emulate  the  builders ;  and  though  they  cannot 
build  rightly,  raise  for  themselves  pillars  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  past  generations,  on  which  they  themselves, 
living  the  life  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  are  called,  by  cour- 
tesy, Trees ;  being,  in  fact,  many  of  them  (palms,  for  in- 
stance) quite  as  stately  as  real  trees.* 

These  two  classes  we  might  call  earth-plants,  and  pil- 
lar-plants. 

§  5,  Again,  in  questioning  the  true  builders  as  to  their 
modes  of  work,  I  find  that  they  also  are  divisible  into 
two  great  classes.  Without  in  the  least  wishing  the 
reader  to  accept  the  fanciful  nomenclature,  I  think  he 

•  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  fair  account  of  palms.  1  linve  never 
bad  opportunity  ot  studying  sterna  of  Endogena,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  description  ^vcn  of  tbem  in  boolts.  nor  do  I  know  bow  far 
some  of  Ibefr  brancbed  conditions  npproxiraate  to  real  tree -structure. 
If  this  worlt,  whatever  errors  it  may  involve,  provokes  tlie  curiosity 
of  the  rentier  so  as  lo  lead  him  to  seek  for  more  and  belter  knowledge, 
il  will  do  all  the  service  1  liope  from  it. 
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niay  yet  most  conveniently  remember  these  as  "  Build- 
ers with  the  shield,"  and  "  Builders  with  the  sword." 

Builders  with  the  shield  have  expanded  leaves,  more 
or  less  resembling  shields,  partly  in  shape,  but  still 
more  in  office ;  for  under  their  lifted  shadow  the  young 
bud  of  the  next  year  is  kept  from  harm.  These  are  the 
gentlest  of  the  builders,  and  live  in  pleasant  places,  pro- 
viding food  and  shelter  for  man.  Builders  with  the 
sword,  on  the  contrary,  have  sharp  leaves  in  the  shape 
of  swords,  and  the  young  buds,  instead  of  being  as  nu- 
merous as  the  leaves,  crouching  each  under  a  leaf-shadow, 
are  few  in  number,  and  grow  fearlessly,  each  in  the  midst 
of  a  sheaf  of  swords.  These  builders  live  in  savage 
places,  are  sternly  dark  in  color,  and  though  they  give 
much  help  to  man  by  their  merely  physical  strength, 
they  (with  few  exceptions)  give  him  no  food,  and  imper- 
fect shelter.  Their  mode  of  building  is  ruder  than  that 
of  the  shield-builders,  and  they  in  many  ways  resemble 
the  pillar-plants  of  the  opposite  order.  We  call  them 
generally  "  Pines." 

§  6.  Our  work,  in  this  section,  will  lie  only  among  the 
shield-builders,  sword-builders,  and  plants  of  rest.  The 
Pillar-plants  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  other  climates. 
I  could  not  analyze  them  rightly ;  and  the  labor  given 
to  them  would  be  comparatively  useless  for  our  present 
purposes.  The  chief  mystery  of  vegetation,  so  far  as 
respects  external  form,  is  among  the  fair  shield-builders. 
These,  at  least,  we  must  examine  fondly  and  earnestly. 
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§  1.  If  you  gather  in  summer  time  an  outer  spray  of 
any  shield-leaved  tree,  you  will  find  it  consists  of  a 
slender  rod,  throwing  out  leaves,  perhaps  on  every  side, 
perhaps  on  two  sides  only,  with  usually  a  cluster  of 
closer  leaves  at  the  end.  In  order  to  understand  its 
structure,  we  must  reduce  it  to  a  simple  general  type. 
Nay,  even  to  a  very  inaccurate  type.  For  a  tree  branch 
is  essentially  a  complex  thing,  and  no  "  simple "  type 
can,  therefore,  be  a  right  one. 

This  type  I  am  going  to  give  you  is  full  of  fallacies  and 
inaccuracies;  but  out  of  these  fallacies  we  will  bring 
the  truth,  by  casting  them  aside  one  by  one. 
§  2.  Let  the  tree  spray  be  represented  under  one  of 

these  two  types,  a  or  b.  Fig. 
V  A  Vv  A  y^        ^'  ^^^  cluster  at  the  end  be- 

\^^^  \^^        ^^S  ill  ©ach  case  supposed  to 

V  I  consist  of  three  leaves  only 

^^  H;^j|j^7       (g^    most    impertinent    sup- 

position, for  it  must  at  least 
have  four,  only  the  fourth 
would  be  in  a  puzzling  per- 
spective in  A,  and  hidden 
behind  the  central  leaf  in  b). 
j.^,  L         "  S^>  receive  this   false  type 

patiently.  When  leaves  are 
set  on  the  stalk  one  after  another,  as  in  a,  they  are  called 
"alternate;"  when  placed  as  in  B,  "opposite."    It  is 


A, 


B 
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necessary  you  should  remember  this  not  very  difficult 
piece  of  nomenclature. 

If  you  examine  the  branch  you  have  gathered,  you 
will  see  that  for  some  little  way  below  the  full-leaf  clus- 
ter at  the  end,  the  stalk  is  smooth,  and  the  leaves  are 
set  regularly  on  it.  But  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches 
down,  there  comes  an  awkward  knot ;  something  seems 
to  have  gone  wrong,  perhaps  another  spray  branches  off 
there  ;  at  all  events,  the  stem  gets  suddenly  thicker,  and 
you  may  break  it  there  (probably)  easier  than  anywhere 
else. 

That  is  the  junction  of  two  stories  of  the  building. 
The  smooth  piece  has  all  been  done  this  summer.  At 
the  knot  the  foundation  was  left  during  the  winter. 

The  year's  work  is  called  a  "  shoot."  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  break  it  off  to  look  at  it ;  as  my  A  and  B  types 
are  supposed  to  go  no  farther  down  than  the  knot. 

The  alternate  form  A  is  more  frequent  than  B,  and 
some  botanists  think  includes  B.  We  will,  therefore, 
begin  with  it. 

§  3.  If  you  look  close  at  the  fi.Grnro,  you  will  see  small 
projecting  points  at  the  roots  of  the  leaves.  Those  rep- 
resent buds,  which  you  may  find,  most  prol)al)ly,  in  tlu^ 
shoot  you  have  in  your  hand.  AVliotlicr  you  find  thcni 
or  not,  they  are  there — visible,  or  latent,  does  not  mat- 
ter. Every"  leaf  has  assuredly  an  infant  biul  to  tak(^  care 
of,  laid  tenderly,  as  in  a  cradle,  jnst  whore  tlu^  loaf  stalk 
fonns  a  safe  niche  between  it  and  the  main  sti^ni.  Tlio 
child-bud  is  thus  fondly  guarded  all  siinnner ;  but  its 
protecting  leaf  dies  in  the  autumn  ;  and  then  the  boy- 
Inid  is  put  out  to  rough  winter  schooling,  by  which  he 
is  ]n*epared  for  personal  entrance  into  i)ublic  life  in  the 
spring. 

Let  us  suppose  autumn  to  have  come,  and  the  leaves 
to  have  fallen.  Then  our  A  of  Fig.  1,  th(^  buds  only 
being  left,  one  for  each  leaf,  will  appear  as  a  n,  in 
3 
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Fig.  2.    We  will  call  the  buds  grouped  at  b,  terminal 
buds,  and  those  at  a,  by  and  c,  lateral  buds. 

This  budded  rod  is  the  true  year's  work  of  the 
building  plant,  at  that  part  of  its  edifice.  You 
may  consider  the  little  spray,  if  you  like,  as  one 
pinnacle  of  the  tree-cathedral,  which  has  taken 
a  year  to  fashion;  innumerable  other  pinna- 
cles having  been  built  at  the  same  time  on  other 
branches. 

§  4.  Now,  every  one  of  these  buds,  a,  &,  and  c, 
as  well  as  every  terminal  bud,  has  the  power  and 
disposition  to  raise  himself  in  the  spring,  into  just  such 
another  pinnacle  as  A  B  is. 

This  development  is  the  process  we  have  mainly  to 
study  in  this  chax^ter;  but,  in  the  outset,  let  us  see 
clearly  what  it  is  to  end  in. 
Each  bud,  I  said,  has 
the  power  and  disposition 
to  make  a  pinnacle  of  him- 
self, but  he  has  not  always 
the  opportunity.  What 
may  hinder  him  we  shall 
see  presently.  Meantime, 
the  reader  will,  perhaps, 
kindly  allow  me  to  assume 
that  the  buds  a,  6,  and  c, 
come  to  nothing,  and  only 
the  three  terminal  ones 
build  forward.  Each  of 
these  producing  the  im- 
age of  the  first  pinnacle, 
we  have  the  type  for  our 
next    summer    bough    of 

Fig.  3 ;  in  which  observe  the  original  shoot  A  b,  has  be- 
come thicker;  its  lateral  buds  having  proved  abortive, 
are  now  only  seen  as  little  knobs  on  its  sides.    Its  ter- 
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misal  buds  have  each  risen  into  a  new  pinoacle.  The 
c«?iitrai  or  strongest  one  it  c,  b»s  become  the  very  image 
ot  what  his  parent  shoot  i  b,  was  hiat  year.  The  two 
lateral  ones  are  weaker  and  shorter,  one  probably  longer 
than  the  other.  The  jomt  at  b  is  the  knot  or  foundation 
for  each  shoot  above  spoken  of.  Knowing  now  what  we 
are  abont,  we  will  go  into  closer  detail. 

5  5.  Let  us  return  to  the  tj-pe  in  Fig.  2,  of  thfi  fullj 
accomplished  summer's  work :  the  rod  with  its  ban' 
bnds.  Plate  51,  opposite,  represents, 
of  about  half  its  real  size,  an  outer 
spray  of  oak  in  winter.  It  is  not  grow- 
ing strongly,  and  is  as  simplu  as  pos- 
sible in  ramification.  Yon  may  easily 
SCO,  in  each  branch,  the  continuous 
piece  of  shoot  produced  last  year.  The 
wrinkles  which  make  these  shoots  look 
like  old  branches  are  caused  by  drying, 
as  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  rai&ins  is  fur- 
rowed (the  oak-shoot  fresh  gathered  is 
round  as  a  grape-stalk).  I  draw  them 
thus,  because  the  furrows  are  important 
clues  to  structure.  Fig.  4  is  the  top  of 
oup  of  those  oak  spravH  niiitrnificd  for 
i-uSvi'L-nvi.:  ThL>  little  LraLiuts,  x,  i/,  ic, 
which  project  beneath  each  bud  and 
sustain  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  leaf-stalks.  Those 
stolkfi  were  jointed  at  that  place,  and  the  leaves  fell 
without  leaving  a  scar,  only  a  crescent-shaped,  somewhat 
blank-looking  flat  apace,  which  you  may  study  at  your 
ease  on  a  horse-chestnut  stem,  where  these  spaces  are 
▼ery  large. 

§  6.  Now  if  yon  cat  your  oak  spray  neatly  through,  just 
above  a  bud,  as  at  a.  Fig.  1,  and  look  at  it  with  a  not  very 
powerful  magnifier,  yon  will  find  it  present  the  pretty 
section.  Fig.  5. 
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That  is  the  proper  or  normal  section  of  an  oak  spray. 
Never  quite  regular.  Sure  to  have  one  of  the  projections 
a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  and  to  have  its  bark  (the 
black  line)  not  quite  regularly  put  round  it,  but  exqui- 
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sitely  finished,  down  to  a  little  white  star  in  the  very  cen- 
tre, which  I  have  not  drawn,  because  it  would  look  in  the 
woodcut  black,  not  white ;  and  be  too  conspicuous. 

The  oak  spray,  however,  will  not  keep  this  form  un- 
changed for  an  instant.  Cut  it  through  a  little  way 
above  your  first  section,  and  you  will  find  the  largest 
projection  is  increasing  till,  just  where  it  opens*  at 
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last  into  the  leaf -stalk,  its  section  is  Fig.  6.  If,  therefore, 
you  choose  to  consider  every  interval  between  bud  and 
bud  as  one  storj^  of  your  tower  or  pinnacle,  you  find  that 
there  is  literally  not  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  work  in  which 
the  plan  of  the  tower  does  not  change.     You  may  see  in 

*  The  added  portion,  surrounding  two  of  the  sides  of  the  pentagon, 
is  the  preparation  for  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  which,  on  detaching  itself 
from  the  stem,  presents  variable  sections,  of  which  those  numbered  1 
to  4,  Fig.  7,  are  examples.  I  cannot  determine  the  proper  normal  form. 
The  bulb-shaped  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  uppermost  of  the  five  projec- 
tions in  Fig.  6  is  the  root  of  the  bud. 
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Plate  51  that  every  shoot  is  suffused  by  a  subtle  (in  nat- 
ure an  infinitely  subtle)  change  of  contour  between  bud 
and  bud. 

§  7.  But  farther,  observe  in  what  succession  those  buds 
are  put  round  the  bearing  stem.  Let  the  section  of  the 
stem  be  represented  by  the  small  central  circle  in  Fig.  8 ; 
and  suppose  it  surrounded  by  a  nearly  regular  pentagon 
(in  the  figure  it  is  quite  regular  for  clearness*  sake).  Let 
the  fiirst  of  any  ascending  series  of  buds  be  represented 
by  the  curved  projection  filling  the 
nearest  angle  of  the  pentagon  at  1.  Then 
the  next  bud,  above,  will  fill  the  angle 
at  2  ;  the  next  above,  at  3,  the  next  at  4, 
the  next  at  5.  The  sixth  will  come  near- 
ly over  the  first.  That  is  to  say,  each 
projecting  portion  of  the  section.  Fig.  5, 
expands  into  its  bud,  not  successively,  but  by  leaps,  al- 
ways to  the  neoct  hut  one  ;  the  buds  being  thus  placed  in 
a  nearly  regular  spiral  order. 

§  8.  I  say  neai-ly  regular — for  there  are  subtleties  of 
variation  in  plan  which  it  would  bo  merely  tiresome  to 
enter  into.  All  that  we  need  care  about  is  the  general 
law,  of  which  the  oak  spray  furnishes  a  strikiiiij:  example, 
— that  the  buds  of  the  first  <^reat  <2:i'oup  of  alternate  build- 
ers rise  in  a  spiral  order  round  the  stem  (I  believe,  for 
the  most  part,  the  spiral  proceeds  from  ri^lit  to  left). 
And  this  spiral  succession  very  frequently  approximates 
to  the  penta^-onal  order,  which  it  takes  with  ^'eat  accu- 
racy in  an  oak ;  for,  merely  assumin^j;*  that  each  ascend- 
ing bud  places  itself  as  far  as  it  can  easily  out  of  the  way 
of  the  one  beneath,  and  yet  not  quite  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stem,  we  find  the  interval  between  the  two  must 
irenerally  approximate  to  that  left  between  1  and  2,  or  2 
and  3,  in  Fig.  8.* 

*  For  more  accurate  information  the  reader  may  consult  Professor 
Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany  (Longman,  1848),  vol.  i.  p.  245,  ei  scqq. 
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§  9.  Should  the  interval  be  consistently  a  little  less  than 
that  which  brings  out  the  pentagonal  structure,  the  plant 
seems  to  get  at  first  into  much  difficulty.  For,  in  such 
case,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  buds  falling  into  a  tri- 
angle, as  at  A,  Fig.  9 ;  and  then  the  fourth  must  come 
over  the  first,  which  would  be  inadmissible  (we  shall  soon 

see  why).  Nevertheless,  the  plant  seems  to 
like  the  triangular  result  for  its  outline,  and 
sets  itself  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  with 
much  ingenuity,  by  methods  of  succession, 
which  I  will  examine  farther  in  the  next 
chapter :  it  being  enough  for  us  to  know  at 
present  that  the  puzzled,  but  persevering, 
vegetable  does  get  out  of  its  difficulty  and 
issues  triumphantly,  and  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  leafy  exultation,  in  a  hexagonal 
star,  composed  of  two  distinct  triangles, 
normally  as  at  B,  Fig.  9.  Why  the  buds  do 
not  like  to  be  one  above  the  other,  we  shall  see  in  next 
chapter.  Meantime  I  must  shortly  warn  the  reader  of 
what  we  shall  then  discover,  that,  though  we  have  spoken 
of  the  projections  of  our  pentagonal  tower  as  if  they  were 
firat  built  to  sustain  each  its  leaf,  they  are  themselves 
chiefly  built  by  the  leaf  they  seem  to  sustain.  Without 
troubling  ourselves  about  this  yet,  let  us  fix  in  our  minds 
broadly  the  effective  aspect  of  the  matter,  which  is  all  we 
want,  by  a  simple  practical  illustration 

§  10.  Take  a  piece  of  stick  half-an-inch  thick,  and  a  yard 
or  two  long,  and  tie  large  knots,  at  any  equal  distances  you 
choose,  on  a  piece  of  pack-thread.  Then  wind  the  pack- 
thread round  the  stick,  with  any  number  of  equidistant 
turns  you  choose,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  knots 
will  take  the  position  of  buds  in  the  general  type  of  al- 
ternate vegetation.  By  varying  the  number  of  knots 
and  the  turns  of  the  thread,  you  may  get  the  system  of 
any  tree,  with  the  exception  of  one  character  only — viz.. 
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that  since  the  shoot                                     -^         - 

grows  faster  at  one 

- 

time  than  another,  the 

- 

buds  run  closer  togeth- 

_ 

er  when  the  growth  is                 : 

slow.     You  cannot  im-     _ 

~ 

~ 

it&te  this  fitmcture  by    - 

closing  the  coils  of    - 

yonr  string,  for  that    - 

- 

would  alter  the  posi-     _ 

tions  uf  your  knots  ii^ 

- 

regularly.    The  iutor- 

Tflls  between  the  buda 

- 

1              are,   by  this    gradual 

■ 

ncccleration  or  retard- 

ation of  growth,  usual- 

- 

ly    varied    in    lovely 

" 

1              proportions.     Fig.  10 

- 

\              Bhows  the  elevationa 

- 

of  the  buds  on  fiye  dif- 

ferent sprays  of  oak; 

- 

A  and  B  being  of  the 

real  size  (shoi-t-  shoots); 

c,  D,  and  E,  on  a  re- 

duced  scale.      I  have 

- 

not  traced  the  cause  of 

the  apparent  tendency     - 

of  the  bnds  to  follow 

in  pairs,  in  these  long- 

- 

er  shoots. 

§11.  Lastly:  U  the 

■ 

spiral  be  constructed 

- 

so  as  to  bring  the  buds    _ 

. 

- 

_ 

nearly   on    opposite     - 

. 

_ 

Ri^pA     nf     t  It  fk     q  f  ^  m 

though    alleniate   in     *         '        »S.»     °          ' 

1! 

^^ 

M 

% 

\ 
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succession,  the  stem,  most  probably,  will  shoot  a  little 
away  from  each  bud  after  thi-owiug  it  off,  and  thus  es- 
tablish the  oscillatory  form  6,  Fig.  11, 
/  which,  when  the  buds  are  placed,  as  in 
/  this  case,  at  diminishing  intervals,  is 
/      very  beautiful.* 

f         §  12.  I  fear  this  has  been  a  tiresome 
/        chajiter;  but  it  is  necessary  to  master 
I         the  elementary  structure,  if  we  are  to 
L         understand  anything  of  trees;  and  the 
/  reader  will  therefore,  perhaps,  take  pa- 

1  tience  enough  to  look  at  one  or  two  ex- 

j(  amples  of  the  spray  structure  of  the  sec- 

I  ond  great  class  of  builders,  in  which  the 

leaves  ai'e  opposite.  Nearly  all  opposite- 
leaved  trees  grow,  normally,  like  vege- 
table weather-cocks  run 


I 
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to  seed,  with  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west 
pointers  thrown  off  al- 
ternately one  over  an- 
other, as  in  Fig.  12. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  normal  condition. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  noi-th  and 
south  pointers  set  themselves  north-east  n, 
and  south-west;  this  concession  being 
acknowledged  and  imitated  by  the  east 
and  west  pointers  at  the  next  opportu- 
nity ;  but,  for  the  present,  let  us  keep  to  our  simple  form. 
The  first  business  of  the  budding  stem,  is  to  get  every 
pair  of  buds  set  accurately  at  right  angles  to  the  one  be- 

*  Fig.  11  is  a  shoot  of  the  line,  drawn  on  two  sides,  to  show  its  con- 
tinuous curve  in  one  direction,  and  alternated  curves  in  another.  The 
buds,  which  may  be  seen  to  he  at  equal  heights  in  the  two  figures,  are 
exquisitely  proportioned  in  their  distances.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
refinement  of  system,  if  we  choose  to  pursue  it. 
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low.     Here  are  some  examples  of  the  way  it  contrives 
this.     A,  Tig.  13,  is  the  section  of  the  stem  of  a  spray  of 


r 


box,  magnified  eight  or  nine  times,  just  where  it  throws 
off  two  of  its  leaves,  suppose  on  uoi'th  and  south  sides. 
The  crescents  below  and  above  are  sections  through 


Q  D    C3    »»4  a  fi    Q 
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the  leat-stalka  thrown  off  on  each  side.  Just  above  this 
joint,  the  section  of  the  stem  is  B,  which  is  the  normal 
section  of  a  box-stem,  as  Fig.  5  is  of  an  oak's.    This,  as 


it  ascends,  becomes  c,  elongating  itself  now  east  and 
west ;  and  the  section  next  to  c,  would  be  again  a  turned 
that  way ;  or,  taking  the  succession  completely  through 
two  joints,  and  of  the  real  size,  it  would  be  thus:  Fig.ll. 
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The  stem  of  the  spotted  aucuba  is  normally  hexagonal, 
as  that  of  the  box  ia  nonaally  square.  It  is  very  dexter- 
ous and  delicate  in  its  mode  of  transformation  to  the 
two  sides.  Through  the  joint  it  is  a.  Fig.  15.  Above 
joint,  B,  normal,  passing  on  into  c,  and  d  for  the  next 
joint. 

While  in  the  horse-chestnut,  a  larger  tree,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  therefore  less  regular  in  conduct,  the 
section,  normally  hexagonal,  is  much  rounded  and  soft- 
ened into  irregularities ;  A,  Fig.  16,  becoming,  as  it  buds, 
B  and  c.  The  dark  dia- 
mond beside  c  is  a  sec- 
tion through  a  bud,  in 
which,  however  small, 
the  quatrefoil  disposi- 
tion is  always  seen  com- 
plete :  the  four  little 
infant  leaves  with  a 
queen  leaf  in  the  mid- 
dle, all  laid  in  their 
fan -shaped  feebleness, 
e  in  a  white  cloud 
\  of  miniature  woollen 
'  blanket. 

§  13.  The  elementary 
__  structure  of  all  impor- 

tant trees  may,  I  think, 
thus  be  resolved  into  three  principal  forms  r  three-leaved. 
Fig.  9 ;  four-leaved.  Figs.  13  to  16 ;  and  five-leaved.  Fig. 
8,  Or,  in  well-known  terms,  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  cinqfoil. 
And  these  are  essential  classes,  more  complicated  forms 
being  usually,  it  seems  to  me,  resolvable  into  these,  but 
these  not  into  each  other.  The  simplest  arrangement 
(Fig.  11),  in  which  the  buds  are  nearly  opposite  in  posi- 
tion, though  alternate  in  elevation,  cannot,  I  believe, 
constitute  a  separate  class,  being  only  an  accidental  con- 
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dition  of  the  spiral.    If  it  did,  it  might  be  called  difoil ; 
but  the  important  classes  are  three : — 

Trefoil,        Fig.    9 :  Type,  Khododendron. 
Quatrefoil,  Fig.  13 :  Type,  Horse-chestnut. 
Cinqfoil,      Fig.    5 :  Type,  Oak. 

§  14.  The  coincidences  between  beautiful  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  trees  must  more  and  more  have 
become  marked  in  the  reader's  mind  as  we  advanced ; 
and  if  he  will  now  look  at  what  I  have  said  in  other 
places  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  trefoil,  quatrefoil, 
and  cinqfoil,  in  Gothic  architecture,  he  will  see  why  I 
could  hardly  help  thinking  and  speaking  of  all  trees  as 
builders.  But  there  is  yet  one  more  subtlety  in  their 
way  of  building  which  we  have  not  noticed.  If  the 
reader  will  look  carefully  at  the  separate  shoots  in  Plate 
52,  he  will  see  that  the  furrows  of  the  stems  fall  in  al- 
most every  case  into  continuous  spiral  curves,  carrying 
the  whole  system  of  buds  with  th(^m.  This  superinduced 
s])iral  action,  of  which  we  shall  ])(.aliai)s  ])rescntly  dis- 
cover the  cause,  often  takes  place  vit'-orously,  producinjjf 
completely  twisted  stems  of  <2:r^\it  tliickn(»ss.  It  is  nearly 
always  existent  sli^jflitly,  priviiip:  farther  ^*ace  and  cliaiiiife 
to  the  whole  wonderful  structures  And  thus  we  have, 
as  the  final  result  of  one  year's  vt^f^etative  labor  on  any 
sin.£rle  spray,  a  twisted  tower,  not  similar  at  any  hei^^-lit 
of  its  building:  or  (for,  as  we  shall  se(»  presently,  it  loses 
in  diam(iter  at  each  bud)  a  twistc^l  spire,  correspondent 
somt^what  in  principle  to  the  twisted  spire  of  Dijon,  or 
twisted  fountain  of  Tim,  or  twisted  shafts  of  Verona. 
Bossed  as  it  ascends  with  livin^^  sculi)ture,  chiselled,  not 
by  diminution  but  through  increase,  it  rises  by  one  con- 
sistent impulse  from  its  base  to  its  minaret,  ready,  in 
sprin*]r-tim(%  to  throw  round  it  at  the  crest  at  cmce  the 
radiance  of  fresh  youth  and  the  promise  of  restoration 
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after  that  youth  has  passed  away.  A  marvellous  crea- 
tion :  nay,  might  we  not  almost  say,  a  marvellous  creat- 
ure full  of  prescience  in  its  infancy,  foreboding  even,  in 
the  earliest  gladness  of  its  opening  to  sunshine,  the  houi' 
of  fainting  strength  and  falling  leaf,  and  guarding  under 
the  shade  of  its  faithful  shields  the  bud  that  is  to  bear 
its  hope  through  winter's  shieldless  sleep  ? 

Men  often  look  to  bring  about  great  results  by  violent 
and  unprepared  effort.  But  it  is  only  in  fair  and  fore- 
cast order,  "  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,"  that 
righteousness  and  praise  may  spring  forth  before  the 
nations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  USAF. 

§  1.  Hatinq  now  some  dear  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  bud,  we  have  next  to  examine  the  fonns  and  stmot* 
nre  of  its  shield— the  leaf  which  graards  it.  Yon  will 
form  the  best  general  idea  of  the  flattened  leaf  of  shield- 
bnilders  by  thinking  of  it  as  yon  would  of  a  mast  and 
sail.  More  consistently  with  our  classification,  we  might 
perhaps  say,  by  thinking  always  of  the  arm  sustaining 
the  shield ;  bnt  we  should  be  in  danger  of  carrying  fanpy 
too  far,  and  the  likeness  of  mast  and  sail  is  closer,  for 
the  mast  tapers  as  the  leaf-rib  does,  while  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  uppermost  strap  of  the  buckler  clenches  itself. 
"WTiichever  fi^re  we  use,  it  will  cure  us  of  the  bad  habit 
of  ima^ning"  a  leaf  composed  of  a  short  stalk  with  a 
broad  expansion  at  the  end  of  it.  Whereas  we  should 
always  think  of  the  stalk  as  running*  right  up  the  leaf 
to  its  point,  and  carrying  the  expanded,  or  foliate  pai-t, 
as  the  mast  of  a  lugger  does  its  sail.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  it  has  yards  also,  ribs  branching  from  the  inner- 
most one ;  only  the  yards  of  the  leaf  will  not  run  ui> 
and  down,  which  is  one  essential  function  of  a  sail- 
yard. 

§  2.  The  analogy  will,  however,  serve  one  step  more. 
As  the  sail  must  be  on  one  side  of  the  mast,  so  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  leaf  is  on  one  side  of  its  central  rib,  or  of  its 
system  of  ribs.  It  is  laid  over  them  as  if  it  were  stretched 
over  a  frame,  so  that  on  the  upper  surface  it  is  compara- 
tively smooth ;  on  the  lower,  barred.    The  understand- 
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ing  of  the  broad  relations  of  these  parts  is  the  principal 
work  we  have  to  do  in  this  chapter. 

§  3.  First,  then,  you  may  roughly  assume  that  the  sec- 
tion of  any  leaf -mast  will  be  a  crescent,  as  at  a.  Fig.  17 
(compare  Fig.  7  above).  The  flat  side  is  the  uppermost, 
the  round  side  underneath,  and  the  flat  or  upper  side 
carries  the  leaf.  You  can  at  once  see  the  convenience  of 
this  structure  for  fitting  to  a  central  stem.  Suppose  the 
central  stem  has  a  little  hole  in  the  centre,  6,  Fig.  17, 
and  that  you  cut  it  down  through  the  middle  (as  terrible 
a  "b  d         knights  used  to  cut  their 

tf  ^^B  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  A.2ixk  ages, 

^^^^  so  that  half  the  head  fell 

on  one  side,  and  half  on 

the  other) :    Pull  the  two 

halves    separate,    c,   and 

they  will  nearly  represent 

the  shape  and  position  of 

opposite  leaf -ribs.    In  reality  the  leaf -stalks  have  to  fit 

themselves  to  the  central  stem,  a,  and  as  we  shall  see 

presently,  to  lap  round  it :  but  we  must  not  go  too  fast. 

§  4.  Now,  a,  Fig.  17,  being  the  general  type  of  a  leaf- 


Fie.  18. 

stalk,  Fig.  18  is  the  general  type  of  the  way  it  expands 
into  and  carries  its  leaf ;  *  this  figure  being  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  typical  section  right  across  any  leaf,  the  dotted 
lines  show  the  under  surface  foreshortened.    You  see  I 

•  I  believe  the  undermost  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  leaf  represents 
vegetable  tissue  returning  from  the  extremity.  See  Lindley's  Intro- 
duction to  Botany  (1848),  vol.  I  p.  253. 
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have  niade  one  side  faroadar  than  the  other.  I  mean  that. 
It  is  typically  so.  Nature  cannot  endure  two  sides  of  a 
leaf  to  be  alika  By  encouraging  one 
side  more  than  the  other,  either  by 
giTing  it  more  air  or  light,  or  perhaps 
in  a  chief  degree  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
moisture  necessarily  accumulating  on 
the  lower  edge  when  it  rains,  and  the 
other  always  diying  first,  she  contrives  ^^  ^ 

it  so,  that  if  the  essential  form  or  idea  of  the  leaf  be 
a,  Fig.  19,  the  actual  form  will  always  be  c,  or  an  ap- 
proximate to  it;  one  half  being  pushed  in  advance  of 
the  other,  as  at  6,  and  all  reconciled  by  soft  curvature,  c. 
The  effort  of  the  leaf  to  keep  itself  sjrmmetricfd  rights 
it,  however,  often  at  the  i>oint,  so  that  the  insertion  of 
the  stalk  only  makes  the  inequality  manifest.  But  it 
follows  that  the  sides  of  a  straight  section  across  the 

leaf  are  unequal  all  the  way  up,  as  in  my 
drawing,  except  at  one  point. 
h   V— .^„^^--^      §  6.  I  have  represented  the  two  wings  of 

the  leaf  as  slightly  convex  on  the  upper 
surface.  This  is  also  on  the  whole  n  typi- 
Fio.  «o.  cal  character.  I  use  the  expression  "  wings 
of  the  leaf,"  because  supposing  we  exaggerate  the  main 
rib  a  little,  the  section  will  generally  resemble  a  bad 
painter's  type  of  a  bird  (a,  Fig.  20).  Sometimes  the  outer 
edges  curl  up,  b,  but  an  entirely  concave  form,  c,  is  rare. 
When  b  is  strongly  developed,  closing  well  in,  the  leaf 
gets  a  good  deal  the  look  of  a  boat  with  a  keel. 

§  6.  If  now  you  take  this  oblique  form  of  sail,  and  cut 
it  into  any  number  of  required  pieces  down  to  its  mast, 
as  in  Fig.  21,  a,  and  then  suppose  each  of  the  pieces  to 
contract  into  studding-sails  at  the  side,  you  will  have 
whatever  type  of  divided  leaf  you  choose  to  shape  it  for. 
In  Fig.  21,  A,  B,  I  have  taken  the  rose  as  the  simplest 
type.    The  leaf  is  given  in  separate  contour  at  c ;  but 
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that  of  the  mountain  ash,  a,  Fig.  22,  suggests  the  origi- 
nal oval  form  which  encloses  all  the  subdivisions  much 
more  beautifully.  Each  of  the  studding-sails  in  this 
ash-leaf  looks  much  at  first  as  if  he  were  himself  a  main- 
sail. But  you  may  know  him  always  to  be  a  subordi- 
nate, by  observing  that  the  inequality  of  the  two  sides 
which  is  brought  about  by  accidental  influences  in  the 
mainsail,  is  an  organic  law  in  the  studding-sail.  The 
real  leaf  tries  to  set  itself  evenly  on  its  mast ;  and  the 
inequality  is  only  a  graceful  concession  to  circumstances. 


But  the  subordinate  or  studding-sail  is  always  hy  law 
larger  at  one  side  than  the  other ;  and  if  he  is  himself 
again  divided  into  smaller  sails,  he  will  have  larger  sails 
on  the  lowest  side,  or  one  more  sail  on  the  lowest  side, 
than  he  has  on  the  other.  He  always  wears,  therefore, 
a  servant's,  or,  at  least,  a  subordinate's  dress.  You  may 
know  him  anywhere  as  not  the  master.  Even  in  the  ash 
leaflet,  of  which  I  have  outlined  one  separately,  B,  Fig. 
22,  this  is  clearly  seen ;  but  it  is  much  more  distinct  in 
more  finely  divided  leaves.* 
§  7.  Observe,  then,  that  leaves  are  broadly  divisible 

♦  For  farther  notes  on  this  subject,  see  my  Elements  of  Drawing,  p. 
286. 


into  nuumaulfl  and  Btuddingr-gsils ;  bat  that  the  word 
leaf  is  properly  to  be  oaed  only  of  the  Tnaiwmal  t  leiiflei 
is  the  best  wozd  tor 
minor  diTisions ;  and 
whether  these  minor 
memberB  are  only  sep- 
arated by  deep  cats,  or 
beoome  complete  stalk- 
ed leaflets,  still  they  are 
alirays  to  be  thong'ht  of 
merely  as  parts  of  a  tme 
leaf. 

It  follows  from  the 
mode  of  their  constnio- 
tion  that  leaflets  must 
always  lie  more  or  less 
Jot,  or  ed^e  to  ed^,  in 
a  continaoas  plane. 
This  position  distin- 
paishes  them  from  trae 
leaTes  as  much  as  their  ^  / 
oblique  fonn,  and  dis-  \\  \ 
tingnishes    thuiu    with  ~ 

the  same  delicate  like- 
ness of  system;  for  as 

the  trae  leaf  takes,  accidentally  and  partially,  the  ob- 
lique outliue  which  is  legrally  required  in  the  suljoi-di- 
nate,  so  the  true  leaf  takcH  accidentally  and  partially  the 
flat  disposition  which  is  legally  required  in  the  subonli- 
nate.  And  this  point  of  positiou  we  must  now  study. 
Henceforward,  througliont  this  chapter,  the  reader  will 
please  note  that  I  apeak  only  of  true  leaves,  not  of 
leafiitte. 

§  8.  LAW  1  The  Law  of  Deflectios.  —  The  iirat 
law,  then,  respoctiuff  position  in  true  leaves,  is  tliat  they 
fall  gradually  back  from  the  uppermost  one,  or  ujiper- 
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moBt  gronp.  They  are  never  Bet  as  at  a,  Fi^.  23,  but  al- 
ways as  at  b.  The  reader  may  see  at  once  that  they  have 
more  room  and  comfort  by  mBans  of  the  latter  arrange- 
The  law  is  carried  out  with 
more  or  less  distinctnees  accordin;^ 
to  the  habit  of  the  plant ;  but  is  al- 
ways acknowledged. 

In  Btrong-leaved  shrubs  or  trees  it 
is  shown  with  groat  distinctness  and 
'"■"■  beauty:  the  phillyrea  shoot,  for  in- 

stance. Fig.  24,  is  almost  in  as  true  symmetry  as  a  Greek 
honeysuckle  ornament.  In  the  hawthorn  shoot,  central 
in  Plate  53,  opposite,  the  law  is  seen  Tery  slightly,  yet  it 


more  room  and  con 


rules  all  the  play  and  fantasy  of  the  varied  leaves,  grad- 
ually depressing  their  lines  as  they  are  set  lower.  In 
crowded  foliage  of  large  trees  the  disposition  of  each 
separate  leaf  is  not  so  manifest.  For  there  is  a  strange 
coincidence  in  this  between  trees  and  communities  of 
men.  ^Tien  the  community  is  small,  people  fall  more 
easily  into  their  places,  and  take,  each  in  his  place,  a 
firmer  standing  tlian  can  be  obtained  by  the  individuals  of 
a  great  nation.  Tlie  membera  of  a  vast  community  are 
separately  weaker,  as  an  aspen  or  elm  leaf  is  tliin,  trem- 
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nlons,  and  directionless,  compared  with  the  spear-like 
setting  and  firm  sabstance  of  a  rhododendron  or  biniel 
leal  The  laurel  and  rhododendron  are  like  the  Athe- 
nian or  Florentine  republics ;  the  aspen  like  England— 
Btrong-tmnked  enough  when  put  to  proof,  and  very  good 
for  making  cartwheels  of,  but  shaking  pale  with  epidemic 
panic  at  every  breeze.  Nevertheless,  the  aspen  has  the 
better  of  the  great  nation,  in  that  if  you  take  it  bough 
by  bough,  you  shall  find  the  gentle  law  of  respect  and 
room  for  each  other  truly  observed  by  the  leaves  in  such 
broken  way  as  they  can  manage  it ;  but  in  the  nation  you 
find  every  one  scrambling  for  his  neighbor's  place. 
This,  then,  is  our  first  law,  which  we  may  generally 


call  the  Law  of  Deflection ;  or,  if  the  poRition  of  the 
leaves  vdih  respect  to  the  root  be  ropirded,  of  Radiation. 
The  second  is  more  curious,  and  we  must  ffo  back  over 
our  ground  a  little  to  get  at  it. 

§  9.  LAW  n.  The  Law  of  Succession.— From  what 
we  saw  of  the  position  of  buds,  it  follows  that  in  every 
tree  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  spray,  taking  the  direc- 
tion griven  them  by  tlie  uppermost  cycle  or  spiral  of  the 
buds,  will  fall  naturally  into  a  starry  ^oup,  expressive 
of  the  order  of  their  fn'owth.  In  an  oak  we  shall  have  a 
cluster  of  five  leaves,  in  a  horse-chestnut  of  four,  in  a 
rhododendron  of  six,  and  so  on.  But  observe,  if  we  draw 
the  oak  leaves  all  equal,  as  at  a,  Fiff.  25,  or  the  chest- 
nut's (b),  or  the  rhododendron's  (r),  you  instantly  will 
feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  something  is  wrong;  that 
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those  are  not  foliage  forms — not  even  nonnaUy  or  typi- 
cally 8o — but  dead  forma,  like  crystals  of  anow.  Consid- 
ering this,  and  looking  back  to  last  chai>ter,  yon  will  see 
that  the  buds  which  throw  out  these  leaves  do  not  grow 
aide  by  side,  but  one  above  another.  In  the  oak  and 
rhododendron,  all  five  and  all  six  buds  are  at  diiferent 
heights  i  in  the  chestnnt,  one  couple  is  above  the  other 
couple. 

§  10.  Now  so  surely  as  one  bud  is  above  another,  it 
most  be  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  other.  The  shoot 
may  either  be  increasing  in  strength  as  it  advances,  or 


declining ;  in  either  case,  the  buds  must  vary  in  power, 
and  the  leaves  in  size.  At  the  top  of  the  shoot,  the  last 
or  uppermost  leaves  are  mostly  the  smallest ;  of  course 
always  so  in  spring  as  they  develop. 

Let  Hs  then  aijply  these  conditions  to  our  formal  fig- 
ure above,  and  suppose  each  leaf  to  be  weaker  in  its 
order  of  succession.  The  oak  liecoraes  as  n,  Fiji.  20,  the 
chestnut  shoot  as  h,  the  rhododendron,  c.  Tlieso,  I 
should  tliink,  it  can  liardly  be  necessary  to  tell  the  read- 
er, are  true  normal  forms; — respecting  which  one  or  two 
points  must  be  noticed  in  detail. 

§  11.  Tlie  mngiiitude  of  the  leaves  in  the  oitk  star  di- 
minishes, of  coui-so,  in  alternate  order.  Tlie  largest 
leaf  is  the  lowest,  1  in  Figure  8,  p.  37.     While  the  larg- 


est  leaf  forms  the  bottom,  next  it,  opposite  each  other, 
come  the  third  and  fourth,  in  order  and  magnitude,  and 


'"^^1^^= 


the  fifth  and  second  form  the  top.  An  oak  star  is,  there- 
fore, always  an  oblique  stai- ;  but  in  the  cliestnut  and 
other  quatrefoil  trees,  though  the  U])permost  couple  of 


leaves  must  always  he  smaller  than  the  lowermost 
couple,  there  appears  no  pGometrieal  reason  why  the 
opposite  leaves  of  each   couple   should  vary  in  size. 
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Nevertheless,  they  always  do,  so  that  the  quatrefoil  be- 
comes oblique  as  well  as  the  cinqfoil,  as  you  see  it  is  in 
Fig.  26. 

The  normal  of  four-foils  is  therefore  as  in  Fig:.  27,  A 
(maple):  with  magnitudes,  in  order  numbered;  but  it 
often  happens  that  an  opposite  pair  agree  to  become 
largest  and  smallest ;  thus  giving  the  pretty  symmetry, 
Fig.  27,  B  (spotted  aucuba).  Of  course  the  quatrefoil  in 
reality  is  always  less  fonnal,  one  pair  of  leaves  more  or 
less  hiding  or  preceding  the  other.  Fig.  28  is  the  out- 
line of  a  young  one  in  the  maple. 

P  C 


Fio.  80. 

§  12.  The  third  form  is  more  complex,  and  we  must 
take  the  pains  to  follow  out  what  we  left  unobserved  in 
last  chapter  respecting  the  way  a  triplicate  plant  gets 
out  of  its  difficulties. 

Draw  a  circle  as  in  Fig.  29,  and  two  lines,  a  b,  b  c, 
touching  it,  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  divided  accu- 
rately in  half  where  they  touch  the  circle,  so  that  A  p  shall 
be  equal  to  P  B,  B  Q,  and  Q  c.  And  let  the  lines  a  b  and 
B  c  be  so  placed  that  a  dotted  line  a  c,  joining  their  ex- 
tremities, would  not  be  much  longer  than  either  of  them. 

Continue  to  draw  lines  of  the  same  length  all  round 
the  circle.  Lay  five  of  them,  A  b,  b  c,  c  d,  d  e,  e  f. 
Then  join  the  points  A  D,  E  B,  and  c  f,  and  you  have 
Fig.  30,  which  is  a  hexagon,  with  the  following  curious 


properties.  It  has  one  side  largest,  c  d,  two  sides  less, 
bnt  equal  to  each  other,  A  e  and  B  F ;  and  three  sides 
less  still,  and  equal  to  each  other,  A  D,  c  F,  and  b  e. 


Now  pnt  leaves  into  this  hexagon,  Fig.  31,  and  you 
will  see  how  charmingly  the  rhododendron  has  got  ont 
of  its  difficulties.  The  next  cycle  will  put  a  leaf  in  at 
the  gap  at  the  top,  and  begin  a  new  hexagon.  Observe, 
however,  this  geometri- 
cal fignre  is  only  to  the 
rhododendron  what  the 
a  in  Fig.  25  is  to  the 
oak,  the  icy  or  dead  ■ 
form.  To  get  the  living 
normal  form  we  must 
intro<Iuco  our  law  ol 
succt^SKiou.  That  is  to 
say,  the  five  linoH  x  a, 
15  c,  Ac,  must  coutimial- 
ly  dlmiuish,  as  they  pro- 
ceed, aud  tlicrufore  con- 
tinually approach  tlie 
centre  ;    roughly,  aa   in  pio.  w. 

Fiff.  32. 

§  13.  I  dread  entering  into  the  finer  properties  of  this 
constnictiou,  but  tho  reader  cauuot  now  fail  to  feel  their 
beautiful  result  cither  in  the  cluster  in  Fig.  26,  or  here 
iu  Fig.  33,  which  is  a  richer  and  more  oblique  one.  The 
three  leaves  of  the  uppermost  triad  are  perfectly  seen, 
closing  over  the  bud;  and  the  general    form  is  clear. 
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though  the  lower  triads  are  confused  to  the  eye  by  un- 
equal development,  as  in  these  complex  aiTangements 
is  almost  always  the  case.  The  more  difficulties  arc  to 
be  encoimtered  the  more  license  is  given  to  the  plant  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  we  shall  hardly  ever  find  a  rho- 
dodendron shoot  fulfilling  its  splendid  spiral  as  an  oak 
does  its  simple  one. 

^  %  '^-  -^ 

A  II  C  1> 

Fie.  84. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  actual  order  of  ascending 
leaves  in  four  rhododendron  shoots  which  I  gather  at 
random. 

Of  these,  A  is  the  only  quite  well-conducted  one ;  b 
takes  one  short  step,  c,  one  step  backwards,  and  D,  two 
steps  back  and  one,  too  short,  forward. 

§  14.  LAW  ni.  The  Law  of  Resilience.  —  If  you 
have  been  gathering  any  branches  from  the  trees  I  have 
named  among  quatrefoils  (the  box  is  the  best  for  exem- 
plification), you  have  perhaps  been  embarrassed  by  find- 
ing that  the  leaves,  instead  of  growing  on  four  sides 
of  the  stem,  did  practically 
grow  oppositely  on  two. 
But  if  you  look  closely  at 
the  places  of  their  insertion, 
you  will  find  they  indeed 
spring  on  all  four  sides; 
and  that  in  order  to  take  the  ^    „, 

flattened  opposite  position, 

each  leaf  twists  round  on  its  stalk,  as  in  Fig.  35,  which 
represents  a  box-leaf  magnified  and  foreshortened.  The 
leaves  do  this  in  order  to  avoid  growing  downwards, 
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where  the  position  of  the  bough  and  bnd  would,  if  the 
leayes  regolarly  kept  their  places,  inyolve  downward 
growth.  The  leaves  always  rise  up  on  each  side  from 
beneath,  and  form  a  flattened  group,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly in  proportion  to  the  horLeontality  of  the  bough, 
and  tiie  contiguity  of  foliage  below  and  abova  I  shall 
not  trouble  mysdf  to  illustrate  this  law,  as  you  have 
only  to  gather  a  few  tree-sprays  to  see  its  effect.  But 
you  must  note  the  resulting  characters  on  every  leaf ; 
namely,  that  not  one  leaf  in  a  thousand  grows  without  a 
jGxed  turn  in  its  stalk;  warping  and  varying  the  whole 
of  the  curve  on  the  two  edges,  throughout  its  length, 
and  thus  producing  the  loveliest  conditions  of  its  form. 
We  shall  presently  trace  the  law  of  resilience  farther  on 
a  larger  scale:  meanwhile,  in  summing  the  results  of 
our  inquiry  thus  far,  let  us  remember  that  every  one 
of  these  laws  is  observed  with  varying  accuracy  and 
gentle  equity,  according  not  only  to  the  strength  and 
fellowship  of  foliage  on  the  spray  itself,  but  according 
to  the  place  and  circumstances  of  its  growth. 

§  15.  For  the  leaves,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  are 
the  feeders  of  the  plant.  Their  own  orderly  habits  of 
succession  must  not  interfere  with  their  main  business 
of  finding  food.  Where  the  sun  and  air  are,  the  leaf 
must  go,  whether  it  be  out  of  order  or  not.  So,  there- 
fore, in  any  group,  the  first  consideration  with  the 
young  leaves  is  much  like  that  of  young  bees,  how  to 
keep  out  of  each  other's  way,  that  every  one  may  at 
once  leave  its  neighbors  as  much  free-air  pasture  as 
possible,  and  obtain  a  relative  freedom  for  itself.  Tliis 
would  be  a  quite  simple  matter,  and  produce  other 
simply  balanced  forms,  if  each  branch,  with  open  air  all 
round  it,  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  reconcilement  of 
interests  among  its  own  leaves.  But  every  branch  has 
others  to  meet  or  to  cross,  sharing  with  them,  in  various 
advantage,  what  shade,  or  sun,  or  rain  is  to  be  had. 
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Hence  every  single  leaf -cluster  presents  the  general  as- 
pect of  a  little  family,  entirely  at  unity  among  them- 
selves, but  obliged  to  get  their  living  by  various  shifts, 
concessions,  and  infringements  of  the  family  rules,  in 
order  not  to  invade  the  privileges  of  other  people  in 
their  neighborhood. 

§  16.  And  in  the  arrangement  of  these  concessions 
there  is  an  exquisite  sensibility  among  the  leaves. 
They  do  not  grow  each  to  his  own  liking,  till  they  run 
against  one  another,  and  then  turn  back  sulkily ;  but  by 
a  watchful  instinct,  far  apart,  they  anticipate  their  com- 
panions* courses,  as  ships  at  sea,  and  in  every  new  un- 
folding of  their  edged  tissue,  guide  themselves  by  the 
sense  of  each  other's  remote  presence,  and  by  a  watchful 
penetration  of  leafy  purpose  in  the  far  future.  So  that 
every  shadow  which  one  casts  on  the  next,  and  every 
glint  of  sun  which  each  reflects  to  the  next,  and  every 
touch  which  in  toss  of  storm  each  receives  from  the 
next,  aid  or  arrest  the  development  of  their  advancing 
form,  and  direct,  as  will  bo  safest  and  best,  the  curve  of 
every  fold  and  the  current  of  every  vein. 

§  17.  And  this  peculiar  character  exists  in  all  the 
structures  thus  developed,  that  they  are  always  visibly 
the  result  of  a  volition  on  the  part  of  the  leaf,  meeting 
an  external  force  or  fate,  to  which  it  is  never  passive- 
ly subjected.  Upon  it,  as  on  a  mineral  in  the  course 
of  formation,  the  great  merciless  influences  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  oppressive  powers  of  minor  things  im- 
mediately near  it,  act  continually.  Heat  and  cold,  grav- 
ity and  the  other  attractions,  windy  pressure,  or  local 
and  unhealthy  restraint,  must,  in  certain  inevitable  de- 
grees, affect  the  whole  of  its  life.  But  it  is  life  which 
they  affect ;  —  a  life  of  progress  and  will,  —  not  a  merely 
passive  accumulation  of  substance.  This  may  be  seen 
by  a  single  glance.  The  mineral — suppose  an  agate  in 
the  course  of  formation — shows  in  every  line  nothing 
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but  a  dead  sahmisdon  to  sononnding  f oroa  Flowingr, 
or  congeftling,  its  embfitanoe  is  here  repelled,  there  at- 
tracted, unresistingly  to  its  place,  and  its  languid  sina- 
osities  follow  the  clefts  of  the  rook  that  contains  them, 
in  servile  deflexion  and  compnlsory  cohesion,  imi>otently 
calculable,  and  cold.  But  the  leaf,  fall  of  fears  and  af- 
fections, shrinks  and  seeks,  as  it  obeys.  Not  thrust,  but 
awed  into  its  retiring  \  not  dragged,  but  won  to  its  ad- 
vance ;  not  bent  aside,  as  by  a  bridle,  into  new  courses 
of  growth:  but  persnaded  and  converted  through  tender 
continuance  of  voluntary  change. 

§  18.  The  mineral  and  it  differing  thus  widely  in  sepa- 
rate being,  they  differ  no  lees  in  modes  of  companion- 
ship. The  mineral  crystals  group  themselves  neither 
in  succession,  nor  in  sympathy ;  but  great  and  small 
recklessly  strive  for  place,  and  deface  or  distort  each 
other  as  they  gather  into  opponent  asperities.  The 
confused  crowd  fills  the  rock  cavity,  hanging  tc^^ther 
in  a  glittering,  yet  sordid  heap,  in  which  nearly  every 
crystal,  owing  to  their  vain  contention,  is  imperfect,  or 
impure.  Here  and  there  one,  at  the  cost  and  in  defiance 
of  the  rest,  rises  into  unwarped  shape  or  unstained 
clearness.  But  the  order  of  the  leaves  is  one  of  soft  and 
subdued  concession.  Patiently  each  awaits  its  appoint- 
ed time,  accepts  its  prepared  place,  yields  its  required 
observance.  Under  every  oppression  of  external  acci- 
dent, the  fH'o^P  y^t  follows  a  law  laid  down  in  its  own 
heart ;  and  all  the  members  of  it,  whether  in  sickness  or 
health,  in  strength  or  lander,  combine  to  carry  out  this 
first  and  last  heart  law ;  receiving,  and  seeming  to  de- 
sire for  themselves  and  for  each  other,  only  life  which 
they  may  communicate,  and  loveliness  which  they  may 
reflect. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

LEAF    ASPECTS. 

§  1.  Befobe  following  farther  our  inquiry  into  tree 
structure,  it  will  rest  us,  and  perhaps  forward  our  work 
a  little,  to  make  some  use  of  what  we  know  already. 

It  results  generally  from  what  we  have  seen  that  any 
group  of  four  or  five  leaves  presenting  itself  in  its  nat- 
ural position  to  the  eye,  consists  of  a  series  of  forms 
connected  by  exquisite  and  complex  symmetries,  and 
that  these  forms  will  be  not  only  varied  in  themselves, 
but  every  one  of  them  seen  under  a  diflferent  condition 
of  foreshortening. 

The  facility  of  drawing  the  group  may  be  judged  of 
by  a  comparison.  Suppose  five  or  six  boats,  very  beau- 
tifully built,  and  sharp  in  the  prow,  to  start  all  from  one 
point,  and  the  first  bearing  up  into  the  wind,  the  other 
three  or  four  to  fall  oflf  from  it  in  succession  an  equal 
number  of  points,*  taking  each,  in  consequence,  a  dif- 
ferent slope  of  deck  from  the  stem  of  the  sail.  Suppose, 
also,  that  the  bows  of  these  boats  were  transparent,  so 
that  you  could  see  the  under  sides  of  their  decks  as  well 
as  the  upper ; — and  that  it  were  required  of  you  to  draAV 
all  their  five  decks,  the  under  or  upper  side,  as  their 
curve  showed  it,  in  true  foreshortened  persi^ective,  indi- 
cating the  exact  distance  each  boat  had  reached  at  a 
given  moment  from  the  central  point  they  started  from. 

♦  I  don't  know  that  this  is  rightly  expressed ;  but  the   meaning 
will  be  understood. 
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If  you  can  do  that,  you  can  draw  a  rose-leaf.  Not  oth- 
erwise. 

§  2.  When,  some  few  years  ago,  the  pre-Raphaelites 
began  to  lead  our  wandering  artists  back  into  the  eternal 
paths  of  all  great  Art,  and  showed  that  whatever  men 
drew  at  all,  ought  to  be  drawn  accurately  and  know- 
ingly; not  blunderingly  nor  by  guess  (leaves  of  trees 
among  other  things) :  as  ignorant  pride  on  the  one  hand 
refused  their  teaching,  ignorant  hope  caught  at  it  on 
the  other.  "  What !  "  said  many  a  feeble  young  student 
to  himself.  "  Painting  is  not  a  matter  of  science  then, 
nor  of  supreme  skill,  nor  of  inventive  brain.  I  have 
only  to  go  and  paint  the  leaves  of  the  trees  as  they 
grow,  and  I  shall  produce  beautiful  landscapes  di- 
rectly." 

Alas !  my  innocent  young  friend.  "  Paint  the  leaves 
as  they  grow ! "  If  you  can  paint  one  leaf,  you  can  paint 
the  world.  These  pre-Kaphaelite  laws,  which  you  think 
so  light,  lay  stem  on  the  strength  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  ; 
put  Titian  to  thoughtful  trouble;  are  unrelaxed  yet, 
and  unrelaxable  forover.  Paint  a  leaf  indeed  !  Abovt^- 
named  Titian  has  done  it :  Correg<jrio,  moreover,  and 
Gior<:rioiie :  and  Leonardo,  very  nearly,  tryiii<r  hard. 
Holhoin,  three  or  four  times,  in  [)reeious  i)ieees,  lii<^liest 
wrou^''ht.  Raphael,  it  may  be,  in  one  or  two  crowns  of 
Muse  or  Siljyl.  If  any  one  c^lsc,  in  later  times,  avo  have 
to  consider. 

§  3.  At  least  until  reccMitly,  tlio  percci)tion  of  organic 
leaf  form  was  absolutely,  in  all  painter's  Avliatsoever, 
proportionate  to  their  power  of  draAving  the  human 
tigure.  All  tlie  great  Italian  designers  dreAv  leaves 
thoroughly  well,  thougli  none  (juite  so  fondly  as  Cor- 
reggio.  Ilubens  drew  them  coarsely  and  vigorously, 
just  as  he  drew  limbs.  Among  the  infc^rior  Dutch 
painters,  the  leaf -painting  d(?generates  in  iiroportion  to 
the  diminishing  power  in  figure.     Cuyp,  Wouvermans, 
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and  Paul  Potter,  paint  better  foliag-e  than  either  Hob- 
bima  or  BuysdaeL 

§  4.  In  like  manner,  the  power  of  treating  vegetation 
in  sculpture  is  absolutely  commensurate  with  nobleness 
of  figure  design.  The  quantity,  ricliness,  or  deceptive 
finish  may  be  greater  in  third-rate  work ;  but  in  true 
understanding  and  force  of  arrangement  the  leaf  and 
the  human  figure  show  always  parallel  skill.  The  leaf- 
mouldings  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  are  unrivalled,  as  his 
bas-reliefs  are,  and  the  severe  foliage  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres  is  as  grand  as  its  queen-statues. 

§  6.  The  greatest  draughtsmen  draw  leaves,  like"every- 
thing  else,  of  their  full-life  size  in  the  nearest  part  of 
the  picture.  They  cannot  be  rightly  drawn  on  any  other 
terms.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce  a  group  so  treated 
without  losing  much  of  its  character:  and  more  pain- 
fully impossible  to  represent  by  engraving  any  good 
workman's  handling.  I  intended  to  have  inserted  in 
this  place  an  engraving  of  the  cluster  of  oak-leaves 
above  Correggio's  Antiope  in  the  Louvre,  but  it  is  too 
lovely ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  engrave  it  at  all,  it  must  be 
separately,  and  of  its  own  size.  So  I  draw,  roughly, 
instead,  a  group  of  oak-leaves  on  a  young  shoot,  a  little 
curled  with  autumn  frost :  Plate  54.  I  could  not  draw 
them  accurately  enough  if  I  drew  them  in  spring.  They 
would  droop  and  lose  their  relations.  Thus  roughly 
drawn,  and  losing  some  of  their  grace  by  withering, 
they,  nevertheless,  have  enough  left  to  show  how  noble 
leaf -form  is :  and  to  prove,  it  seems  to  mo,  that  Dutch 
draughtsmen  do  not  wholly  express  it.  For  instance, 
Fig.  3,  Plate  55,  is  a  facsimile  of  a  bit  of  the  nearest 
oak  foliage  out  of  Hobbima*s  Scene  with  the  Watermill, 
No.  131,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  Compared  with  the 
real  forms  of  oak-leaf,  in  Plate  54,  it  may,  I  hope,  at 
least  enable  my  readers  to  understand,  if  they  choose, 
why,  never  having  ceased  to  rate  the  Dutch  painters 
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for  their  meaniiess  or  mimitenesa,  I  yet  accepted  the 
leaf-paJBting  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  with  reverence  ami 
hope. 

§  G.  No  word  has  been  more  harmfully  misused  than 
that  ngly  one  of  "  niggliug."  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were 
entirely  banished  from  service  and  record.  The  only 
essential  question  about  drawing  is  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong ;  that  it  be  small  or  large,  swift  or  slow,  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  only.  But  so  far  as  the  word 
may  be  legitimately  used  at  all,  it  belongs  especially  to 
such  execution  as  this  of  Hobbima's — execution  which 
substitutes,  on  whatever  scale,  a  mechanical  trick  or 
habit  of  hand  for  true  drawing  of  known  or  intended 
forms.  So  long  as  the  work  is  thoughtfully  directed, 
there  is  no  niggling.  In  a  small  Greek  coin  the  muB- 
cles  of  the  human  body  are  as  grandly  treated  as  in  a 
colossal  statue ;  and  a  fine  vignette  of  Turner's  will  show 
separate  touches  often  more  extended  in  intention,  and 
stronger  in  result,  than  those  of  hi*  largest  oil  pictures. 
In  the  vignette  of  the  pictuns  of  Gine^Ta,  at  page  90  of 
Kogers's  Italy,  the  forefinger  touching  the  lip  is  entirely 
and  rightly  drawn,  bent  at  the  two  joints,  within  the 
length  of  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  and  the  whole  hand 
within  the  space  of  one  of  those  "  niggling  "  touches  of 
Hobbima.  But  if  this  work  were  magnified,  it  would 
be  seen  to  be  a  strong  and  simple  expression  of  a  hand 
by  thick  black  lines. 

§  7.  Niggling,  therefore,  essentially  means  disorgan- 
ized and  mechanical  work,  applied  on  a  scale  which  may 
deceive  a  vulgar  or  ignorant  person  into  the  idea  of  its 
being  true :— a  definition  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
leaf-painting  of  the  Dutch  landscapists  in  distant  effect, 
and  for  the  most  part  to  that  of  their  near  subjects  also. 
Cuyp  and  Wouvermans,  as  before  stated,  and  others,  in 
proportion  to  their  power  over  the  figure,  drew  leaves 
better  in  the  foreground,  yet  never  altogether  well ;  for 
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though  Cuyp  often  draws  a  single  leaf  carefully  (weedy 
ground-vegetation  especially,  with  great  truth),  he  never 
felt  the  connection  of  leaves,  but  scattered  them  on 
the  boughs  at  random.  Fig.  1  in  Plate  56  is  nearly 
fi  facsimile  of  part  of  the  branch  on  the  left  side  in  our 
National  Gallery  picture.  Its  entire  want  of  grace  and 
organization  ought  to  be  felt  at  a  glance,  after  the  work 
we  have  gone  through.  The  average  conditions  of  leaf- 
age-painting among  the  Dutch  are  better  represented 
by  Fig.  2,  Plato  55,  which  is  a  piece  of  the  foliage  from 
the  Cuyp  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  No.  163.  It  is  mere- 
ly Avrought  with  a  mechanical  play  of  brush  in  a  well- 
trained  hand,  gradating  the  color  irregularly  and  agree- 
ably, but  with  no  more  feeling  or  knowledge  of  leafage 
than  a  paperstainer  shows  in  graining  a  pattern.  A  bit 
of  the  stalk  is  seen  on  the  left ;  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  on  the  other  side,  for  any  connection  the 
leaves  have  with  it.  As  the  leafage  retires  into  dis- 
tance, the  Dutch  painters  merely  diminish  their  scale 
of  touch.  The  touch  itself  remains  the  same,  but  its 
effect  is  falser ;  for  though  the  separate  stains  or  blots 
in  Fig.  2,  do  not  rightly  represent  the  forms  of  leaves, 
they  may  not  inaccurately  represent  the  number  of 
leaves  on  that  spray.  But  in  distance,  when,  instead  of 
one  spray,  we  have  thousands  in  sight,  no  human  indus- 
try, nor  possible  diminution  of  touch  can  represent  their 
mist  of  foliage,  and  the  Dutch  work  becomes  doubly 
base,  by  reason  of  false  form,  and  lost  infinity. 

§  8.  Hence  what  I  said  in  our  first  intjuiry  about  foli- 
age, "  A  single  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is  more  truly 
expressive  of  the  infinitude  of  foliage  than  the  niggling 
of  Hobbima  could  have  rendered  his  canvas,  if  he  had 
worked  on  it  till  doomsday."  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
main  difficulty  I  have  had  in  preparing  this  section. 
That  infinitude  of  Turner's  execution  attaches  not  only 
to  his  distant  work,  but  in  due  degree  to  the  nearest 
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pieces  of  his  trees.  As  I  have  shown  in  the  chapter  ou 
mysterj',  he  perfected  the  system  of  art,  as  applicable 
to  landscape,  by  the  iutrodactiou  of  this  inHuittiness. 
In  other  qualities  ho  is  often  only  equal,  in  some  infe- 
rior, to  great  preceding  painters ;  but  in  this  mystery  he 
stands  alone.  He  could  nut  paint  a  cluster  of  leaves 
better  than  Titian ;  but  he  could  a  bough,  much  more  a 
distant  mass  of  foliage.  No  man  ever  before  {tainted 
a  diatant  tree  rightly,  or  a  full-leaved  branch  rightly. 
All  Titian's  distant  branches  are  ponderous  flakes,  as  if 
covered  with  sea-weed,  while  Veronese's  and  Kaphael's 
are  conventional,  being  exquisitely  ornamental  arrange- 
ments of  small  pfcrfect  leaves.  See  the  background  of 
the  Parnassus  in  Volpato's  plate.  It  is  very  lovely, 
however. 

§  9.  But  this  peculiar  execution  of  Turner's  is  entirely 
imcopiable ;  least  of  all  to  be  copied  in  engraving.  It 
is  at  onee  so  dexterous  and  so  keenly  cunning,  swiftest 
play  of  hand  being  ap^ilied  with  concentrated  attention 
ou  everj'  movement,  that  no  care  in  fucainiile  will  render 
it.  The  delay  in  tho  conclusion  of  this  work  has  been 
partly  caused  by  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts  to  ex- 
press this  execution.  I  see  my  way  now  to  some  par- 
tial result ;  but  must  get  the  writiug  done,  and  give  un- 
divided care  to  it  before  I  attempt  to  produce  costly 
plates.  Meanwhile,  the  little  cluster  of  foliage  oppo- 
site, from  tho  thifket  which  runs  np  tho  bank  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  di'awing  of  Richmond,  looking  up 
the  river,  in  the  Torkshire  series,  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  mingled  definitonoss  and  mystery  of 
Turner's  work,  as  opposed  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  one  side,  and  the  conventional  severity  of 
the  Italians  on  the  other.  It  should  be  compared  with 
the  published  engraving  in  the  Yorkshire  series;  for 
just  as  much  increase,  both  in  quantity  and  refinement, 
would  be  necessary  in  every  portion  of  the  picture,  be- 
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fore  any  true  conception  could  be  given  of  the  richness 
of  Turner's  designs.  A  fragment  of  distant  foliage  I 
may  give  farther  on ;  but,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of 
either  example,  we  must  know  one  or  two  points  in  the 
structure  of  branches,  requiring  yet  some  irksome  pa- 
tience of  inquiry,  which  I  am  compelled  to  ask  the  reader 
to  grant  me  through  another  two  chapters. 


GHAPTEB  YL 

THE  BSANOH. 

§  1.  We  haye  hitherto  spoken  of  each  shoot  as  either 
straight  or  only  warped  by  its  spiral  tendency ;  bat  no 
shoot  of  any  length,  except  those  of  the  sapling,  ever 
can  be  straight;  for,  as  the  family  of  leaves  which  it 
bears  are  forced  nnanimonsly  to  take  some  given  direc- 
tion in  search  of  food  or  light,  the  stalk  necessarily 
obeys  the  same  impulse,  and  bends  itself  so  as  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  adopted  position,  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  itself  and  comfort  for  them. 

In  doing  this,  it  has  two  main  influences  to  comply  or 
contend  with :  the  first,  the  direct  action  of  the  leaves 
in  drawing  it  this  way  or  that,  as  they  themselves  seek 
particular  situations ;  the  second,  the  j^ressure  of  their 
absolute  weight  after  they  have  taken  their  places,  de- 
pressing each  bough  in  a  given  degree;  the  leverage 
increasing  as  the  loaf  extends.  To  these  principal  for- 
ces may  frequently  be  added  that  of  some  prevalent 
wind,  which,  on  a  majority  of  days  in  the  year,  bends 
the  bough,  leaves  and  all,  for  houi^s  together,  out  of  its 
normal  position.  Owing  to  these  three  forces,  the  shoot 
is  nearly  sure  to  be  curv^ed  in  at  least  two  directions ;  * 
that  is  to  say,  not  merely  as  the  rim  of  a  wine-glass  is 
curved  (so  that,  looking  at  it  horizontally,  the  circle  be- 
comes a  straight  line),  but  as  the  edge  of  a  lip  or  an 
eyebrow  is  curved,  partly  upwards,  partly  forwards,  so 

♦See  the  note  on  Fig.  11,  at  page  40,  which  shows  these  two  direc- 
tions in  a  shoot  of  lime. 
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that  in  no    possible  perspective  can  it    be  seen  as  a 

straight  line,  Similai-ly,  no  perspective  will  usually 
bi-ing  a  shoot  of  a  free-growing  tree  to  appear  a  straight 
line. 

§  2.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  leaves  the  stalk  baa  to 
sustain,  the  more  strength  it  requia^es.  It  might  ai>- 
peai',  therefore,  not  unatlvisable,  that  every  leaf  should, 
as  it  grew,  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  stalk  for  its  suste- 
nance ;  so  that  there  might  be  no  fear  of  any  number  of 
leaves  being  too  oppressive  to  their  bearer.  Which, 
accordingly,  is  just  what  the  leaves  do.  Each,  from  the 
moment  of  his  complete  majority,  pays  a  stated  tax  to 
the  stalk ;  that  is  to  say,  collects  for  it  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  wood,  or  materials  for  wood,  and  sends  this  wood, 
or  what  ultimately  wiU  become  wood,  down  the  stalk  to 
a,dd  to  its  thickness. 

§  3.  "  Down  the  stalk  ? "  yes,  and  down  a  great  way 
farther.  For,  as  the  leaves,  if  they  did  not  thus  contri- 
bute to  their  own  support,  would  soon  be  too  heavy  for 
the  spray,  so  if  the  spray,  with  its  family  of  leaves,  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  thickness  of  the  branch,  the 
leaf-families  would  soon  break  down  their  sustaining 
branches.  And,  similarly,  if  the  branches  gave  nothing 
to  the  stem,  the  stem  would  soon  fall  under  its  boughs. 
Therefore,  by  a  power  of  which  I  believe  no  siifBcient 
account  exists,*  as  each  leaf  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the 
shoot,  so  each  shoot  to  the  branch,  so  each  branch  to 

*  I  And  tlmt  the  office  and  nature  ol  aambiutii,  the  causes  of  the  rc- 
tinn  of  the  sap,  and  t)ie  runl  mode  of  the  fortnatioti  of  buda,  are  aJl 
still  under  the  iuve.'itigBiiou  of  botanists.  I  do  not  lose  time  in  slat- 
iug  the  doubts  or  probabilities  which  exist  on  these  aubjects.  For 
us,  the  mechanical  fact  of  tlic  increase  of  thickness  by  every  leaf's  ao 
tion  is  all  that  ueeda  atteation.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  informa- 
tion as  accurate  as  the  present  state  of  science  admits,  may  consult 
Lindley's  Introd-aelion  to  Botany,  and  an  iatercsting  little  book  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Harrey  on  Ti-eetand  Weir  A'alure  (Nisbet  &  Co.,  1858), 
Id  which  I  owe  much  help. 
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tbe  stem,  and  that  with  8o  perfect  an  order  and  regn- 
larity  of  duty,  that  from  every  leaf  in  all  the  count- 
less crowd  at  the  tree's  summit,  one  slender  fibre,  or  at 
least  fibre's  thickness  of  wood,  descends  through  shoot, 
through  spray,  through  branch,  and  through  stem ;  and 
having  thus  added,  in  its  due  proportion,  to  form  the 
strength  of  the  tree,  labors  yet  farther  and  more  pain- 
fully to  provide  for  its  security ;  and  thrusting  forward 
into  the  root,  loses  nothing  of  its  mighty  energy,  until, 
mining  through  the  darkness,  it  has  taken  hold  in  cleft 
of  rock  or  depth  of  earth,  as  extended  as  the  sweep  of 
its  green  crest  in  the  free  air. 

§  4.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  tree. 
The  work  of  its  conatmction,  considered  as  a  branch 
tower,  partly  propped  by  buttresses,  partly  lashed  by 
cables,  is  thus  shared  in  by  every  leaf.  But  considering 
it  as  a  living  body  to  be  nourished,  it  is  probablj'  an  in- 
aocnrate  analogy  to  speak  of  the  leaves  being  taxed  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  trunk.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
trunk  enlarges  by  sustaining  them.  For  each  leaf,  how- 
ever far  removed  from  the  ground,  stands  in  need  of 
nourishment  derived  from  the  ground,  as  wpU  as  of  that 
which  it  finds  in  the  air;  and  it  simply  sends  its  root 
down  along  the  stem  of  the  tree,  rmtil  it  reaches  the 
pround  and  obtains  the  necessary  mineral  elements. 
The  tnink  has  I>een  tlierefore  called  by  some  botanists 
"a  bundle  of  roots,"  but  I  think  inaccurately.  It  is 
rather  a  messenger  to  the  roots.*  A  root,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  fibre,  spongy  or  absorbent  at  the  extremity, 
which  secretes  certain  elements  from  the  earth.  The 
stem  is  by  this  definition  no  more  a  cluster  of  roots 
than  a  cluster  of  leaves,  but  a  channel  of  intercnurae 
between  the  roots  and  the  loaves.  It  can  gather  no 
nourishment.  It  only  carries  nourishment,  being,  in 
fact,  a  group  of  canals  for  the  conveyance  of  marketable 
*  In  the  true  aense  a  "mediator"  ijuaiTiit). 
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commoilities,  with  an  electric  telegraph  attached  to 
each,  transmitting  messages  from  leaf  to  root,  and  root 
to  leaf,  up  and  down  the  tree.  But  whatever  view  we 
take  of  the  operative  causes,  the  external  and  visible 
fact  ia  simply  that  every  leaf  does  send  down  from  its 
stalk  a  slender  thread  of  woody  matter  along  the  sides 
of  the  shoot  it  groivs  upon  j  and  that  the  increase  of 
thickness  in  stem,  proportioned  to  the  advance  of  the 
leaves,  corresponds  with  an  increase  of  thickness  in 
roots,  proportioned  to  the  advance  of  their  outer  fibres. 
How  far  intercliange  of  elements  takes  place  between 
root  and  leaf,  it  is  not  our  work  here  to  examine;  the 
general  and  broad  idoa  is  this,  that  the  whole  tree  is 
fed  partly  by  the  earth,  partly  by  the  air ;  strengthened 
aud  sustained  by  the  one,  agitated  and  educated  by  the 
other;  all  of  it  which  ia  best,  in  substance,  life,  and 
beauty,  being  drawn  more  from  the  dew  of  heaven  than 
the  fatness  of  the  earth.  The  results  of  this  nourish- 
ment of  the  bongh  by  the  leaf  in  external  aspect,  are  the 
object  of  our  immediate  inquiry. 

§  5.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  shoot  as  an  as- 
cending body,  throwing  off  buds  at  intervals.  This  it 
is  indeed ;  but  the  part  of  it  which  ascends  is  not  seen 
externally.  Look  back  to  Plate  52.  You  will  observe 
that  each  shoot  is  furrowed,  and  that  the  ridges  Ijetween 
the  farrows  rise  in  slightly  spiral  lines,  tei-minatiug  in 
the  armlets  under  the  buds  which  bore  Isist  year's  leaves. 
These  ridges,  which  rib  the  shoot  so  distinctly,  are  not 
on  the  asceuiUng  part  of  it.  They  are  the  contributions 
of  each  successive  leaf  thrown  out  as  it  ascended.  Every 
leaf  sent  down  a  slender  cord,  covering  and  clinging  to 
the  shoot  beneath,  and  increasing  its  thickness.  Each, 
according  to  his  size  and  strength,  wove  his  little  strand 
of  cable,  as  a  spider  his  thread ;  and  cast  it  down  the 
aide  of  the  springing  tower  by  a  marvellous  magic — ir- 
resistible !    The  fall  of  a  granite  pjTtimid  from  an  Alp 
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may  pei-hapa  bo  stayed ;  the  descending'  force  of  that 
silver  thread  shall  not  be  stayed.  It  will  split  the  rocks 
themselves  at  its  roots,  if  ueeds  be,  rather  than  fail  in 
its  work. 

Sojuany  leaves,  so  many  silver  cords.  Count — for  by 
just  tlie  thickness  of  one  cord,  beneath  each  leaf,  let  fall 
in  fivefold  order  round  and  round,  the  ahoot  increases 
in  thicknesa  to  its  root  :^a  spire  built  downwards  from 
the  heaven. 

And  now  we  see  why  the  leaves  dislike  being  above 
each  other.  Each  seeks  a  vacant  place,  where  he  may 
freely  let  fall  the  cord.  The  turning  aside  of  the  cable 
to  avoid  the  buds  beneath,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
spiral  eorvature,  as  the  shoot  increases.  It  required  all 
the  care  I  could  give  to  the  drawing,  and 
all  Air.  Armytage'B  skill  in  engraving 
Plate  52,  to  express,  though  drawing 
them  nearly  of  their  full  size,  the  prin- 
cipal courses  of  cuivatnre  in  even  this 
least  graceful  of  trees. 

§  G.  According  to  the  structure  thus  as- 
certained, the  body  of  the  ahoot  may  at  j 
any  point  be  considered  as  formed  by  a  | 
central  rod,  represented  by  the  shaded 
inner  circle,  a.  Fig.  86,  Burroundetl  by  as 
many  rods  of  descending  external  wood 
as  there  are  leaves  above  the  point  where  the  section  ia 
made.  The  fii'st  five  leaves  above  send  down  the  first 
dark  rods ;  and  the  nest  above  send  down  those  between, 
which,  being  from  younger  leaves,  are  less  liable  to  in- 
terstices i  then  the  third  group  sending  down  the  aide,  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  a  spiral  action  is  producecL 
It  would  lead  as  into  too  subtile  detail,  if  I  tracetl  the 
forces  of  this  spiral  superimposition.  I  must  be  content 
to  let  the  reader  peruse  this  part  of  the  subject  for  him- 
self, if  it  amuses  him,  and  lead  to  larger  qaestiona. 
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§  7.  Broadly  ftnd  practically,  we  may  consider  the 
whole  cluster  of  woody  material  in  Fig.  36  as  one  circle 
of  fibrous  substance  formed  round  a  small  central  rod. 
The  real  appearance  in  most  trees  is  approximately  as 
in  b,  Figr.  36,  the  radiating  structure  becoming  more 
distinct  in  proportion  to  the  largeuesa  and  compactness 
of  the  wood.* 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  how  this  descending  exter- 
na! coating  of  wootl  will  behave  itself  when  it  comes  to 
the  forking  of  the  shoots.     To  simplify  the  examination 
of  this,  let  U8  suppose  the  original  or 
growing   shoot  (whose  section    is  the 
shaded  inner  circle  in  Fig,  36)  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  letter  Y,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  stout    iron  wire,  as  in 
Fig.  37.     Down  the  arms  of  this  letter 
T,  WG  have  two  fibrous    streams  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.     If 
the  depth  or  thickness  of  these  streams 
"""  *'"  be  such  as  at  h  and  c,  what  will  their 

thickness  be  when  they  unite  at  e  ?  Evidently,  the 
quantity  of  wood  anrrounding  the  vertical  wire  at  c 
must  bo  twice  as  great  as  that  surrounding  the  wires 
h  and  c. 

§  8.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  take 
it  on  my  word  (if  he  does  not  know  enough  of  geometiy 
to  ascertain),  that  the  large  circle,  in  Fig.  38,  contains 
twice  as  much  area  as  either  of  the  two  smaller  circles. 
Putting  these  circles  in  position,  eo  as  to  guide  ua,  and 
supposing  the  trunk  to  be  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
we  have  for  the  outline  of  the  fork  that  in  Fig.  38. 
How,  then,  do  the  two  minor  circles  change  into  one 
large  one  7    The  section  of  the  stem  at  a  is  a  circle ; 


•  The  gradual  (icvelopment  of  this  radiating  Btruclurc,  which  ia  or- 
ganic and  esaeDtial,  composed  of  wtint  arc  called  by  botaaists  medul- 
lai;  nyi,  is  still  a  great  mystery  and  wonder  lo  me. 
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and  at  b,  is  a  circle ;  imd  at  c,  a.  circle.  But  what  is  it  at 
f.  ?  Evidently,  if  the  two  circles  merely  united  gradual. 
ly.  without  change  of  form  through  a  series  of  figures, 
Bueh  as  those  at  the  top  of  Fig.  39,  the  quantity  of  wood, 
instead  of  remaining  the  same,  would  diminish  from  the 
contents  of  two  circles  to  the  contents  of  oue.  So  for 
every  loss  which  the  circles  sustain  at  this  junction,  an 
equal  quantity  of  wood  must  be  thrust  out  somehow  to 
the  side.  Thus,  to  enable  the  circles  to  run  into  each 
other,  as  far  as  shown  at  6,  in  Fig.  39,  there  must  be  a 


ooooo 


loss  between  them  of  as  much  wood  as  the  shaded  space. 
Therefore,  half  of  that  space  must  be  added,  or  rather 
pushed  out  ou  each  side,  and  the  section  of  the  uniting: 
branch  becomes  approximately  as  in  c.  Fig.  39 ;  the  wood 
squeezed  out  encompassing  the  stem  more  as  the  circles 
close,  until  the  whole  is  reconciled  into  one  larger  single 
circle. 

§  9.  I  fear  the  reader  would  have  no  patience  with  me, 
if  I  asked  him  to  examine,  in  longitudinal  section,  the 
lines  of  the  descending  currents  of  wood  as  they  eddy  into 
the  increased  single  river.  Of  course,  it  is  just  what 
would  take  place  if  two  strong  streams,  filling  each  a 
cylindrical  pipe,  ran  together  into  one  larger  cylinder, 
with  a  central  rod  passing  up  every  tube.     But,  as  this 
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and    sinaooB    eddies  of  the  wood  rivers  where  they 


And  remember  always  that  Tnmer's  greatness  and 
rightnesB  in  all  these  points  successiTely  depend  on  no 


Bcieutific  knowledge.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
the  laws  we  have  been  developing.  He  had  merely  ac- 
customed himself  to  see  impartially,  intensely,  and  fear- 
lessly. 

§  12.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  compare,  with 
the  rude  fallacies  of  Claude  and  Halvator,  a  little  piece 
of  eai'lieat  art,  'wrought  by  men  who  could  see  and  feel. 
The  scroll,  Fig.  42,  is  a  portion  of  that  which  surroundii 
the  arch  in  San  Zeno  of  Verona,  above  tho  pillai-  en- 
graved in  the  Stones  of  Venice,  Plate  17,  VoL  L  It  is, 
therefore,  twelfth,  or  earliest  thirteenth  century  work. 
Yet  the  foliage  is  already  full  of  spring  and  life;. and  in 
the  part  of  the  stem,  which  I  have  given  of  its  real  size 
in  Fig.  43,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see  at 
the  junctions  the  laws  of  vegetation,  which  escaped  the 
sight  of  all  the  degenerate  landscape-painters  of  Italy, 
expressed  by  one  of  her  simple  architectural  workmen 
sis  hundred  years  ago. 

We  now  know  enough,  I  think,  of  the  internal  coiidi- 
tions  which  regulate  tree -structure  to  I'Dable  us  to  in- 
vestigate finally,  the  great  laws  of  branch  and  stem  as- 
pect. But  they  are  very  beautiful ;  and  we  will  give 
them  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  STEM. 

§  1.  We  must  be  content,  in  this  most  complex  sub- 
ject, to  advance  very  slowly :  and  our  easiest,  if  not  our 
only  wsay,  will  be  to  examine,  first,  the  conditions  under 
which  boughs  would  form,  supposing  them  all  to  divide 
in  one  plane,  as  your  hand  divides  when  you  lay  it  flat 
on  the  table,  with  the  fingers  as  wide  apart  as  you  can. 
And  then  we  will  deduce  the  laws  of  ramification  which 
follow  on  the  real  structure  of  branches,  which  truly  di- 
vide, not  in  one  plane,  but  as  your  fingers  separate  if 
you  hold  a  large  round  ball  with  them. 

The  reader  has,  I  hope,  a  clear  idea  by  this  time  of 
the  main  principle  of  tree-growth  ;  namely,  that  the  in- 
crease is  by  addition,  or  superimposition,  not  extension. 
A  branch  does  not  stretch  itself  out  as  a  leech  stretches 
its  body.  But  it  receives  additions  at  its  extremity, 
and  proportional  additions  to  its  thickness.  For  al- 
though the  actual  living  shoot,  or  growing  point,  of  any 
year,  lengthens  itself  gradually  until  it  reaches  its  ter- 
minal bud,  after  that  bud  is  formed,  its  length  is  fixed. 
It  is  thenceforth  one  joint  of  the  tree,  like  the  joint  of  a 
pillar,  on  which  other  joints  of  marble  may  be  laid  to 
elongate  the  pillar,  but  which  will  not  itself  stretch.  A 
tree  is  thus  truly  edified,  or  built,  like  a  house. 

§  2.  I  am  not  sure  with  what  absolute  stringency  this 
law  is  observed,  or  what  slight  lengthening  of  substance 
may  be  traceable  by  close  measurement  among  inferior 
branches.    For  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  that 


plant,  or  extremity  ( 
the  simplest  possible  type,  Figr.  44,  a,  o 
terminal  bnds,  springing  from  one 
stem,  its  growth  next  year  may  he 
espressetl  by  the  type,  Fig.  44,  b,  in 
which,  the  original  stems  not  trhang- 
ing  or  increasing,  the  terminal  bude 
have  built  up  each  another  story  of 
plant,  or  repetition  of  the  original 
form:  and,  in  order  to  support  this 
new  edifice,  have  sent  down  roots  all 
the  way  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  en- 
close and  thicken  the  inferior  stem. 

Bat  if  this  ia  ao,  how  does  tlie 
original  stem,  which  never  length- 
ens, ever  become  the  tall  trunk  of  a 
tree  !  The  arrangement  thus  stated 
provides  very  satisfactorily  for  making  it  stout,  but  not 
for  making  it  tall.  If  the  ramification  proceeds  in  this 
way,  the  tree  must  aasurodly  become  u  round  oompiMst 
ball  of  short  sticks,  attached  to  the  ground  by  a  very 
stout,  almost  invisible,  stem,  like  a  puffball. 

For  if  we  take  the  form  above,  on  a  small  scale,  merely 


Y-^ 


^^ 


to  see  what  comes  of  it,  and  carry  its  branching  three 
steps  farther,  we  get  the  successive  conditions  in  Fig. 
45,  of  which  the  last  comes  already  round  to  the  ground. 
"But  those  forms  really  look  something  like  trees  1" 
Tes,  if  they  were  on  a  large  scale.  But  each  of  the  lit- 
tle shoots  is  only  six  or  seven  inches  long;  the  whole 
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cluster  would  but  be  three  or  four  feet  over,  and  touches 
the  ground  abeady  at  its  extremity.  It  would  enlarge 
if  it  went  on  growing,  but  never  rise  from  the  ground. 

§  3.  This  is  an  interesting  question :  one,  also,  which, 
I  fear,  we  must  solve,  so  far  as  yet  it  can  be  solved,  with 
little  help.  Perhaps  nothing  ia  more  curious  in  the 
history  of  human  mind  than  the  way  in  which  the 
science  of  botany  has  become  oppressed  by  nomencla- 
ture. Here  is  perhaps  the  first  question  which  an  in- 
telligent child  would  think  of  asking  about  a  tree : 
"  Mamma,  how  does  it  make  its  tnink  t "  and  you  may 
open  one  botanical  work  after  another,  and  good  ones 
too,  and  by  sensible  men — you  shall  not  find  this  child's 
question  fairly  put,  much  less  fairly  answered.  You 
will  be  told  gravely  that  a  stem  has  received  many 
names,  such  as  tiulmus,  slipes,  and  truncus ;  that  twigs 
were  once  calleiiJlageUa,  but  ai'o  now  called  ramuli :  and 
that  Mr.  Link  calls  a  straight  stem,  with  branches  on 
its  sides,  a  catilis  excurrens ;  and  a  stem,  which  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  above  the  earth  breaks  out  into  irregular 
tami5ca.tion,  B.  caaliii  delif/uee(xns.  All  thanks  and  honor 
be  to  Mr.  Link !  But  at  this  moment,  when  we  want  to 
know  icIiy  one  stem  breaks  out  "  at  a  certain  distance," 
and  the  other  not  at  all,  we  find  no  great  help  in  those 
splendid  escurrencies  and  deliquesconcies.  "  At  a  cer- 
tain distance  I"  Tes:  but  why  not  before?  or  why 
then  !  How  was  it  that,  for  many  and  many  a  year,  the 
young  shoots  agreed  to  construct  a  vertical  tower,  or,  at 
least,  the  nucleus  of  one,  and  then,  one  merry  day, 
changed  their  minds,  and  built  about  their  metropolis 
in  all  directions,  nobody  knows  where,  far  into  the  air 
in  free  delight !  How  is  it  that  yonder  lai-ch-stem 
grows  straight  and  true,  while  all  its  branches,  con- 
structed by  the  same  process  as  the  mother  tniuk,  and 
under  the  mother  trunk's  careful  inspection  and  direc- 
tion, nevertheless  have  lost  all  their  manners,  and  go 
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forking  and  flashing  about,  more  like  cracklings  of  spite 
fnlle.st  lig:htuing  than  decent  branches  of  trees  that  dip 
green  leaves  in  dew  ? 

5  4.  We  have  probably,  many  of  ns,  missed  the  iioint 
of  such  questions  as  these,  because  we  too  readily  asso- 
ciated the  structure  of  trees  with  that  of  flowers.  The 
flowering  part  of  a  plant  shoots  out  or  up,  in  some  given 
direction,  until,  at  a  stated  period,  it  opens  or  branches 
into  perfect  form  by  a  law  just  as  fixed,  and  just  as  inex- 
plicable, as  that  which  numijers  the  joints  of  an  animal's 
skeleton,  and  puts  the  head  on  its  right  joint.  In  many 
forms  of  dowers — fox -glove,  aloe,  hemlock,  or  blossom  of 
maize — the  structure  of  the  flowering  part  so  far  assimi- 
lates itself  to  that  of  a  troe,  that  we  not  unnaturally 
think  of  a  tree  only  as  a  large  flower,  or  large  remnant 
of  flower,  run  to  seed.  And  wo  suppose  the  time  and 
place  of  its  branching  to  be  just  as  organically  deter- 
mined  as  the  height  of  the  stalk  of  straw,  or  hemlock 
pipe,  and  the  fashion  of  its  branching  just  as  fixed  as 
the  shape  of  petals  in  a  pansy  or  cowslip. 

§  5.  But  that  is  not  so ;  not  so  in  anywise.  So  far  as 
yon  can  watch  a  tree,  it  is  produced  throughout  by  repe- 
titions of  the  same  process,  which  repetitions,  however, 
are  arbitrarily  directed  so  as  to  produce  one  efi^ect  at 
one  time,  and  another  at  another  time.  A  young  sap- 
ling has  bis  branches  as  much  as  the  tfJl  tree.  He  does 
not  shoot  up  in  a  long  thin  rod,  and  begin  to  branch 
wlien  he  is  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  the  hemlock  or 
foxglove  does  when  each  baa  reached  its  ten  or  fifteen 
inches.  The  young  sapling  conducts  himself  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  tree  from  the  first ; — ouly  he  so  manages 
his  branches  as  to  form  a  support  for  his  future  life,  in 
a  strong  straight  trunk,  tliat  will  hold  him  well  off  the 
ground.  Prudent  little  sapling !— but  how  does  ho 
manage  this?  how  keep  the  young  branches  from  ram- 
bling about,  till  the  proper  time,  or  on  what  plea  dismiss 
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them  from  Lis  service  if  they  will  not  help  his  provi- 
dent purpose  I  So  again,  there  is  uo  difference  in  mode 
of  construction  between  the  trunk  of  a  pine  and  its 
branch.  But  external  circumstances  so  far  interfere 
with  the  results  of  this  repeated  construction,  that  a 
stone  pine  rises  for  a  hundred  feet  like  a  pillar,  and  then 
suddenly  bursts  into  a  cloud.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  mode  iu  which  such  change  may  take  place  which 
forms  the  true  natural  history  of  trees : — or,  more  accu- 
rately, their  moral  history.  An  auimal  is  bom  with  so 
many  limbs,  and  a  head  of  such  a  shape.  That  is,  strict- 
ly speaking,  not  its  history,  but  oue  fact  of  its  history  : 
a  fact  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given  than  that 
it  was  so  appointed.  But  a  tree  is  bom  without  a  head. 
It  has  got  to  make  its  own  head.  It  is  bom  like  a  little 
family  from  which  a  great  nation  is  to  spring ;  and  at 
a  certain  time,  under  peculiar  estemal  circumstauces, 
this  nation,  every  individual  of  which  remains  the  same 
in  nature  and  temper,  yet  gives  itself  a  new  political 
constitution,  and  sends  out  branch  colonies,  which  .en- 
force forms  of  law  and  life  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  parent  state.  That  is  the  history  of  the  state.  It 
is  also  the  history  of  a  tree. 

§  6.  Of  these  hidden  histories,  I  know  and  can  tell  you 
as  little  as  I  did  of  the  making  of  rocks.  It  will  bo 
enough  for  me  if  I  can  put  the  difficulty  fairly  before  you, 
show  you  cleai'ly  such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  the  nn- 
derstonding  of  great  Art,  and  so  leave  you  to  pursue,  at 
your  pleasure,  the  graceful  mystery  of  this  imperfect 
leafage  life. 

I  took  in  the  outset  the  type  of  a  triple  but  as  the  most 
general  that  could  be  given  of  all  trees,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  prevalently  upright  main  tendency,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  branchiog  on  both  sides.  I  would  have  shown 
the  power  of  branching  on  all  sides  if  I  could :  but  we 
must  be  content  at  hrst  with   the   simplest  condition. 
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From  what  we  have  seen  eince  of  bad  etrnctiire,  we  may 
now  make  oar  type  more  complete  by  giving  each  bud 
a  root  proportioned  to  its  size.  And  our  ele- 
mentary type  of  tree  plant  will  be  as  in  Fig,  46. 
.  Now,  these  three  buds,  though  differently 
I  placed,  have  all  one  mind.  No  bud  has  on  ob- 
I  liqae  mind.  Every  oue  would  like,  if  he  could,  • 
I  to  grow  upright,  and  it  is  because  the  miilmost 
I  oue  has  entirely  hie  own  way  in  this  matter,  that  he 
largest.  He  is  on  elder  brother ;  —  Lis  birthi-ight 
is  to  grow  straight  towards  the  sky.  A  younger  child 
may  perhaps  supplant  him,  if  ho  does  not  care  for  his 
privilege.  In  the  meantime  all  are  of  one  family,  and 
love  each  other, — so  that  the  two  lateral  buds  do  uot 
stoop  aside  because  they  like  it,  but  to  let  their  moi'e 
favored  brother  grow  in  peace.  All  the  three  buds  aud 
roots  have  at  heart  the  same  desire  ;^which  is,  the  oue 
to  grow  Bs  straight  as  he  can  towards  bright  heaven, 
the  other  as  deep  as  he  can  into  dark  earth.  Up  to  light, 
and  down  to  shade; — into  air  and  into  rock: — that  is 
their  mind  and  purpose  forever.  So  far  as  they  can,  in 
kindness  to  each  other,  and  by  sufferance  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, work  out  that  destiny,  they  will.  Bat  their 
beauty  will  not  result  from  their  working  it  out, — only 
from  their  maintained  purpose  and  resolve  to  do  so,  if  it 
may  be.  They  will  fail — certainly  two,  perhaps  all  three 
of  them :  fail  egregiously  ;^ ridiculously ; — it  may  lie  ag- 
onizingly. Instead  of  growing  up,  they  may  be  wholly 
sacrificed  to  happier  buds  above,  and  have  to  grow  down, 
sideways,  ronndaboat  ways,  all  sorts  of  ways.  Instead 
of  getting  down  quietly  into  the  convent  of  the  earth, 
they  may  have  to  cling  and  crawl  about  hardest  and 
hottest  angles  of  it,  fall  in  sight  of  man  and  beast,  and 
roughly  trodden  under  foot  by  them ; — stumbling-blocks 
to  many. 

Yet  out  of  sach  sacrifice,  gracefully  made— such  mis- 
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fortune,  gloriously  Bustained — all  their  trne  beauty  is  to 
arise.  Yes,  and  from  more  than  sacrifice — moPLi  than 
misfortune :  from  decdh.  Tee,  and  more  than  death : — 
from  the  worat  kind  of  death :  not  natural,  coming  to 
each  in  ita  due  time ;  but  premature,  oppressed,  unnat- 
A  ural,  misguided — or  so  it  would  seem 

— to  the  poor  dying  sprays.  Yet, 
without  such  death,  no  strong  trunk 
.  were  ever  possible ;  no  grace  of  glo- 
rious limb  or  glittering  leaf ;  no  com- 
panionship with  the  rest  of  nature 
or  with  man. 

§  8.  Let  us  see  how  this  must  be. 
We  return  to  our  poor  little  threefold 
type,  Fig,  46,  above.  Nest  year  he 
will  become  as  in  Fig.  47.  The  two 
lateral  buds  keeping  as  much  as  may 
be  out  of  their  brother's  way.  and  yet  growing  upwards 
with  a  will,  strike  diagonal  Hues,  and  in  moderate  com- 
fort accomplish  their  year's  life  and  terminal  buds.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  next !  Forming  the  triple  terminal 
head  on  this  diagonal  line,  we  find  that  one  of  our  next 
year's  buds,  c,  will  have  to  grow  down  again,  which  is  very 
hard;  and  another,  ft,  will  run  right  against  the  lateral 
branch  of  the  upper  bud.  A,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
under  any  circumstances. 
What  are  we  to  do  1 
§9.  The  best  we  can.  Give  up 
our  straightness,  and  some  of 
our  length,  and  consent  to  grow 
short  and  crooked.  But  h  shall 
be  ordered  to  stoop  forward  and 
3ceep  his  head  out  of  the  great 

way,  as  in  Fig.  48,  and  ""■  **■ 

r  ae  he  best  may,  with  the  consumptive  pain  in  his 

To  give  him  a  little  more  room,  the  elder  brother, 
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(I,  shall  stoop  a  little  forward  also,  recovering  himself 
when  he  has  got  oat  of  //s  way :  and  bud  c  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  bend  himself  bravely  round  and  up,  after  his 
first  start  in  that  disagreeable  downward  direction.  Poor 
b,  withdrawn  fi-om  air  and  light  between  a  and  A,  and 
having  to  live 
stooping  besides, 
cannot  make 
much  of  himself, 
and  is  stunted 
and  feeble,  c, 
having  free  play 
for  his  energies, 
bends  up  with 
a  will,  and  be- 
comes handsom- 
er, to  our  minds, 
than  if  he  liad  been  straight :  and  n  is  none  the  worse 
for  his  concession  to  unhappy  6  in  early  life. 

So  far  well  for  this  year.  But  how  for  next  f  h  is  al- 
ready too  near  the  spray  above  him,  even  for  his  own 
strength  and  comfort;  mnch  less,  with  his  weak  consti- 
tution, will  he  bo  able  to  throw  up  any  strong  new  shoots. 
And  if  he  did,  they  would  only  run  into  those  of  the 
bough  above.  (If  the  readier  «-ill  proceed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  figure  he  will  see  that  this  is  so.) 
Under  these  discouragements  and  deficiencies,  b  is  prob- 
ably frostbitten,  and  drops  off.  The  bough  proceeds, 
mutiUted,  and  itself  somewhat  discouraged.  But  it  re- 
peats its  sincere  and  good-natured  compliances,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  new  wood  from  all  the  leaves  hav- 
ing concealed  the  stump,  and  effaced  the  memory  of  poor 
lost  b,  and  perhaps  a  consolatory  bud  lower  down  liaving 
thrown  out  a  tiny  spray  to  make  the  moat  of  the  viwant 
space  near  the  main  stem,  we  shall  find  the  bough  in 
some  such  shape  aa  Fig.  49. 
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filled  up,  80  that  what  was  at  a.  Fig.  fiO,  becomes  as  at  h, 
and  when  the  main  stem  is  old,  passes  at  last  iuto 
straightuess  by  almost  imperceptible 
curves,  a  continually  gradated  empha- 
9  of  curvature  being  carried  to  tha 
branch  extremities. 

g  13.  Hitherto  we  have  confined 
ourselves  entirely  to  examination  of 
stems  in  one  plane.  We  must  glance 
— though  only  to  ascertain  how  im-  . 
no.  H».  "  possible  it  is  to  do  more  than  glance 
—at  the  conditions  of  form  which  re- 
sult from  the  throwing  out  of  branches,  not  in  one  plane, 
but  oa  all  sides.  "  As  your  fingers  divide  when  they 
hold  a  ball,"  I  said;  or,  better,  a  large  cup  without  a 
handle.  Consider  how  such  ramification  wiU  appear  in 
one  of  the  bud  groups,  that  of  our  old  friend  the  oak. 
Wo  saw  it  opened  usually  into  five  shoots.  Imagine, 
then  (Fig.  fil),  a  five-sided  cup  i 
funnel  with  a  stout  rod  running 
through  the  centre  of  it.  In  the 
figure  it  is  seeu  from  above,  so  a 
partly  to  show  the  inside,  and 
little  obliquely,  that  the  central  rod 
may  not  hide  any  of  the  angles. 
Then  let  us  suppose  that,  where  the 
angles  of  this  cup  were,  we  have, 
instead,  five  rods,  as  in  Fig.  52,  A, 
like  the  riba  of  a  pentag-onal  um- 
brella turned  inside  out  by  the 
wind.  I  dot  the  pentagon  which 
connects  their  extremities,  to  keep 
their  positions  clear.  Then  these 
five  rods,  with  the  central  one,  will  ^"^  ^ 

represent  the  five  shoots,  and  the  leader,  from  a  vigorous 
young  oak -spray.    Put  the  leaves  on  each;   the  five- 
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foiled  star  at  its  extremity,  and  tlio  others,  now  not  qnite 
formally,  but  atill  on  the  whole  as  in  Fig.  3  above,  and 
we  have  the  result.  Fig.  52,  B — rather  a  pretty  one. 

§  14.  By  considering  the  vai-ioiis  aspects  which  the 
five  roda  would  taka  in  Fig.  52,  aa  the  entire  grouii  was 
seen  from  below  or  above,  and  at  different  angles  aud 
distances,  the  reader  may  find  out  for  himself  what 


changes  of  aspect  are  possible  in  even  so  regular  a 
structure  as  this.  But  the  branchings  soon  take  more 
complex  symmetry.  We  know  that  next  year  each  of 
these  five  subordinate  rods  is  to  enter  into  life  on  its 
own  account,  and  to  repeat  the  branching  of  the  first. 
Thns,  we  shall  have  five  pentagonal  cups  surrounding  a 
large  central  pentagonal  cup.  This  figure,  if  the  reader 
likes  a  pretty  perspective  problem,  he  may  construct 
tor  his  own  pleasure : — which  having  done,  or  conceived, 
be  is  then  to  apply  the  great  principles  of  subjection 
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and  resilience,  not  to  three  branches  only,  as  in  Fig.  49, 
but  to  the  five  of  each  cup  ; — by  which  the  cups  get  flat- 
tened out  and  bent  up,  as  you  may  have  seen  vessels  of 
Venetian  glass,  so  that  every  cup  actually  takes  some- 
thing the  shape  of  a  thick  aloe  or  artichoke  leaf ;  and 
they  surround  the  central  one,  not  as  a  bunch  of  grapes 
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surrounds  a  grape  at  the  end  of  it,  but  as  the  petals 
grow  round  the  centre  of  a  rose.  So  that  any  one  of 
these  lateral  branches — though,  seen  from  above,  it 
would  present  a  symmetrical  figure,  as  if  it  were  not 
flattened  (a,  Fig.  53) — seen  sideways,  or  in  profile,  will 
show  itself  to  be  at  least  as  much  flattened  as  at  b. 

§  15.  You  may  thus  regard  the  whole  tree  as  composed 
of  a  series  of  such  thick,  flat,  branch-leaves ;  only  incom- 
parably more  varied  and  enriched  in  framework  as  they 
spread ;  and  arranged  more  or  less  in  spirals  round  the 
trunk.  Gather  a  cone  of  a  Scotch  fir ;  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  pull  off  the  seeds,  so  as  to  show  one  of  the 
spiral  rows  of  them  continuously,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  leaving  enough  seeds  above  them  to  support 
the  row.  Then  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  seeds 
from  the  root,  their  spiral  arrangement,  and  their  limi- 
tation within  a  curved,  convex  form,  furnish  the  best 
severe  type  you  can  have  of  the  branch  system  of  all 
stemmed  trees;  and  each  seed  of  the  cone  represents. 
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not  badly,  the  sort  of  flattened  solid  leaf-shape  which  tdl 
complete  branches  have.  AJso,  if  j'ou  will  try  to  draw 
the  spiral  of  the  fir-cone,  you  will  understand  something 
altout  tree-perspective,  which  may  be  generally  UBefuI. 
Finally,  if  you  note  the  way  in  which  the  seuils  of  the 
cone  slip  each  farther  and  farther  over  each  other,  so  as 
to  change  sides  in  the  naiddle  of  the  cone,  and  obtain  a 
reversed  action  of  spiral  linos  in  the  upper  liitlf,  you 
naay  imagine  what  a  piece  of  work  it  would  be  for  both 
of  us,  if  we  were  to  try  to  follow  the  complexities  of 
biTuich  order  in  trees  of  irregular  growth,  such  as  the 
rhododendron.  I  tried  to  do  it,  at  least,  for  the  pine, 
in  section,  but  saw  I  was  getting  into  a  perfect  mael- 
strom of  spirals,  from  which  no  efforts  wonld  have  freed 
me,  in  any  imaginable  time,  and  the  only  safe  way  was 
to  keep  wholly  out  of  the  stream. 

5  16.  The  alternate  system,  leading  especially  to  the 
formation  of  forked  trees,  is  more  manageable ;  and  if 
the  reader  is  master  of  perspective  he  may  proceed  some 
distance  in  the  examination  of  that  for  himself.  But  I 
do  not  care  to  frighten  tlie  general  reader  by  many  dia- 
grams ;  the  book  is  always  sure  to  open  at  them  when 
he  takes  it  up.  I  will  venture  on  one  which  has  perhaps 
something  a  little  amusing  about  it,  aud  is  really  of  im- 
portance. 


§  17.  Let  X,  Fig.  54,  represent  a  shoot  of  any  opposite- 
leavetl  tree.  The  mode  in  which  it  will  grow  into  a  tree 
depends,  mainly,  on  its  disposition  to  lose  the  leader  or 
a  lateral  shoot.    If  it  keeps  the  leader,  but  drops  the 
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lateral,  it  takes  the  form  A,  ftDd  next  year,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  pi-ocess,  B. 

But  if  it  keepa  the  laterals,  and  dropB  the  leader,  it 
becomes  first,  C,  and  next  year,  D.  The  form  A  is  almost 
universal  in  spiral  or  alternate  trees ;  and  it  is  especially 
to  be  noted  as  bringing  abotit  this  result,  that  in  any 
given  forking,  one  bough  always  goes  on  in  its  own  di- 
rect course,  and  the  other  leaves  it  softly ;  they  do  not 
separate  as  if  one  was  repelled  from  the  other.  Thus  in 
Fig.  56,  a  perfect  and  nearly  symmetrical  piece  of  rami- 
fication, by  Turner  (lowest  bough  but  one  in  the  tree  on 
the  left  in  the  "  ChAteau  of  la  belle  Gabrielle "),  the 


leading  bongh,  going  on  in  its  own  curve,  throws  off, 
first,  a  bough  to  the  right,  then  one  to  the  left,  tlion  two 
smalt  ones  to  tlio  right,  and  proceeds  itself,  hidden  by 
leaves,  to  form  the  farthest  upper  point  of  the  brancli. 

Tlie  lower  seconilary  bough — the  first  throwii  off—  pro- 
ceeds in  its  own  curve,  branching  first  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right. 

The  upper  bough  proceeds  in  the  same  way,  throwing 
off  first  to  left,  then  to  right.  And  this  is  the  commou- 
est  and  most  giaceful  structure.  But  if  the  tree  loses 
the  Icailor,  as  at  c.  Fig.  64  (and  many  opposite  trees  have 
a  trick  of  doing  so),  a  very  curious  result  is  arrived  at, 
which  I  will  give  in  a  geometrical  f  oi-m. 

§  18.  The  number  of  branches  which  die,  so  as  to  leave 
the  main  stem  bare,  is  always  greatest  low  down,  or  near 
the  interior  of  the  tree.     It  follows  that  tho  lengths  of 
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stem  which  do  not  fork  diminiflh  gradnally  to  the  ex- 
tremities, in  a  fixed  proportion.  This  is  a  general  law. 
Assume,  for  example's  sake,  the  stem  to  separate  always 
into  two  branches,  at  an  equal  angle,  and  that  each 
branch  is  three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  preceding 
one.  Diminish  their  thickness  in  proportion,  and  carry 
out  the  figure  any  extent  you  like.  In  Plate  67,  opposite. 
Fig.  1,  you  have  it  at  its  ninth  branch;  in  which  I  wish 
you  to  notice,  first,  the  delicate  curve  formed  by  every 
complete  line  of  the  branches  (compare  Vol.  lY.,  Fig.  91) ; 
and,  secondly,  the  very  curious  result  of  the  top  of  the 
tree  being  a  broad  fiat  line,  which  passes  at  an  angle 
into  lateral  shorter  lines,  and  so  down  to  the  extremities. 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  contours  of  tops  of 
trees  so  intensely  difficult  to  draw  rightly,  without  mak- 
ing  their  curves  too  smooth  and  insipid. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  great  weight  of  the  foliage  be- 
ing thrown  on  the  outside  of  each  main  fork,  the  tendency 
of  forked  trees  is  very  often  to  droop  and  diminish  the 
bough  on  one  side,  and  erect  the  other  into  a  principal 
mass.* 

§  19.  But  the  form  in  a  perfect  tree  is  dei^endent  on 
the  revolution  of  this  sectional  profile,  so  as  to  i)roduce 
a  mushroom-shaped  or  cauliflower-shaiied  mass,  of  which 
I  leave  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  perspective  drawing  by 
himself,  adding,  after  he  has  completed  it,  the  eflfect  of 
the  law  of  resilience  to  the  extremities.  Only,  he  must 
note  this :  that  in  real  trees,  as  the  branches  rise  from 
the  ground,  the  open  spaces  underneath  are  partly  filled 

♦  This  is  Harding's  favorite  form  of  tree.  You  will  find  it  much  in- 
sisted on  in  his  works  on  foliage.  I  intended  to  have  given  a  figure  to 
show  the  results  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  all  the  leafage  on  a 
great  lateral  bough,  in  modifying  its  curves,  the  strength  of  timber  be- 
ing greatest  where  the  leverage  of  the  mass  tells  most.  But  I  find 
nobody  ever  reads  things  which  it  takes  any  trouble  to  understand, 
so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  them. 
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by  subsequent  branchings,  so  that  a  real  tree  has  not  so 
much  the  shape  of  a  mushroom,  as  of  an  apple,  or,  if 
elongated,  a  pear. 

§  20.  And  now  you  may  just  begin  to  understand  a 
little  of  Turner's  meaning  in  those  odd  pear-shaped  trees 
of  his,  in  the  "  Mercury  and  Argus,"  and  other  such  com- 
positions :  which,  however,  before  we  can  do  completely, 
we  must  gather  our  evidence  together,  and  see  what  gen- 
eral results  will  come  of  it  respecting  the  hearts  and 
fancies  of  trees,  no  less  than  their  forms. 
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SL  And  now,  haYing  ascertained  in  its  main  points  the 
system  on  which  the  leaf-workeis  bnild,  let  us  see,  finally, 
what  results  in  aspect,  and  appeal  to  human  mind,  their 
building  must  present.  In  some  sort  it  resembles  that 
of  the  coral  animal,  differing,  however,  in  two  points. 
First,  the  animal  which  forms  branched  coral,  builds,  I 
believe,  in  cahn  water,  and  has  few  accidents  of  current, 
light,  or  heat  to  contend  with.  He  builds  in  monotonous 
ramification,  untormented,  therefore  unbeautiful.  Sec- 
ondly, each  coral  animal  builds  for  himself,  adding  his 
cell  to  what  has  been  before  constructed,  as  a  bee  adds 
another  cell  to  the  comb.  He  obtains  no  essential  con- 
nection with  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  whole  struct- 
ure. That  foundation  is  thickened  clumsily,  by  a  fused 
and  encumbering  aggregation,  as  a  stalactite  increases ; 
— not  by  threads  proceeding  from  the  extremities  to  the 
root. 

§  2.  The  leaf,  as  we  have  seen,  builds  in  both  respects 
imder  opposite  conditions.  It  leads  a  life  of  endurance, 
effort,  and  various  success,  issuing  in  various  beauty ; 
and  it  connects  itself  with  the  whole  previous  edifice  by 
one  sustaining  thread,  continuing  its  appointed  piece  of 
vork  all  the  way  from  top  to  root.  Whence  result  three 
great  conditions  in  branch  aspect,  for  which  I  cannot 
find  good  names,  but  must  use  the  imperfect  ones  of 
"  Spring,"  "  Caprice,"  "  Fellowship." 

§  3.    I.  Spring  :  or  the  appearance  of  elastic  and  pro- 
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gressive  power,  as  opposed  to  that  look  of  a  bent  piece 
of  cord. — This  follows  partly  on  the  poise  of  the  bough, 
partly  on  its  action  in  seeking  or  shunning.  Every 
branch-line  expresses  both  these.  It  takes  a  curve  ac- 
curately showing  the  relations  between  the  strength  of 
the  sprays  in  that  position  (growing  downward,  upward, 
or  laterally),  and  the  weight  of  leaves  they  carry ;  and 
again,  it  takes  a  curve  expressive  of  the  will  or  aim  of 
those  sprays,  during  all  their  life,  and  handed  down  from 
sire  to  son,  in  steady  inheritance  of  resolution  to  roach 
forward  in  a  given  direction,  or  bend  away  fi'om  some 
given  evil  influence. 

And  all  these  proportionate  strengths  and  measured 
efforts  of  the  bough  produce  its  loveliness,  and  ought  to 
be  felt,  in  looking  at  it,  not  by  any  mathematical  evi- 
dence, but  by  the  same  fine  instinct  which  enables  us  to 
perceive,  when  a  girl  dances  rightly,  that  she  moves 
easily,  and  with  delight  to  herself ;  that  her  limbs  are 
strong  enough,  and  her  body  tender  enough,  to  move 
precisely  as  she  wills  them  to  move.  You  cannot  say  of 
any  bend  of  arm  or  foot  what  i3r(K*ise  relations  of  their 
curv'os  to  the  whole  figure  manifest,  in  their  changeful 
melodies,  that  ease  of  motion ;  yet  you  feel  that  they  do 
so,  and  vou  feel  it  by  a  true  instinct.  And  if  vou  reason 
on  tlie  matter  farther,  you  may  know,  though  you  cannot 
see,  that  an  absolute  mathematical  necessity  proportions 
every  bend  of  the  body  to  the  rate  and  direction  of  its 
motion ;  and  that  the  momentary  fancy  and  fire  of  the 
will  measure  themselves,  even  in  their  gaily-fancied  free- 
dom, by  stem  laws  of  nervous  life,  and  material  attrac- 
tion, which  regulate  eternally  every  pulse  of  the  strength 
of  man,  and  every  sweep  of  the  stars  of  heaven. 

§  4.  Obsen^e,  also,  the  balance  of  the  bough  of  a  tree 
is  quite  as  subtle  as  that  of  a  figure  in  motion.  It  is  a 
balance  between  the  elasticity  of  the  bough  and  the 
weight  of  leaves,  affected  in  curvature,  literally,  by  the 
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growth  of  everj/  leaf :  and  besides  this,  whon  it  moves,  it 
is  partly  aupported  by  the  resistaoce  of  the  air,  greater 
or  less,  according  to  the  shape  of  leaf ;— so  that  branches 
float  on  the  wind  more  than  they  yield  to  it  i  and  in 
their  tossing  do  not  so  much  bend  under  a  force,  as  rise 
on  a  wave,  which  penetrates  in  liquid  threads  through 
all  their  sprays. 

§  5.  I  am  not  sure  how  far,  by  any  illustration,  I  can 
exemplify  these  subtle  conditiona  of  form.  All  my 
plans  have  been  shortened,  and  I  have  learned  to  con- 
tent myself  with  yet  more  contrat^ted  issues  of  them 
after  the  shortening,  because  I  know  that  nearly  all  in 
snch  matters  must  be  said  or  shown,  unavailably.  No 
saying  will  teach  the  truth.  Nothing  but  doing.  If 
the  reader  will  draw  l>ongba  of  trues  long  and  faithfully, 
giving  previous  pains  to  gain  the  power  (how  rare  1)  of 
drawing  any/liing  faithfully,  he  will  come  to  aeo  what 
Turner's  work  is,  or  any  other  right  work,  but  not  by 
reading,  nor  thinking,  nor  idly  looking.  However,  in 
aomo  degree,  even  our  ordinary  instinctive  ijerceptiou 
of  grace  and  balance  may  serve  ua,  if  we  choose  to  pay 
any  accurate  attention  to  the  matter. 

§  C.  Look  back  to  Fig.  55.  That  bough  of  Turner's  is 
exactly  and  exquisitely  poised,  leaves  and  all,  for  its 
present  horizontal  position.  Turn  the  book  so  as  to 
put  the  spray  upright,  with  the  leaves  at  the  top.  Ton 
ought  to  see  they  would  then  be  vsTong ; — that  they 
must,  in  that  position,  have  adjusted  themselves  more 
directly  above  the  main  stem,  and  more  firmly,  the 
cniTes  of  the  lighter  sprays  being  a  deflection  caused 
by  their  weight  in  the  horizontal  position.  Again,  Fig. 
56  repreaenta,  enlarged  to  four  times  the  size  of  the 
original,  the  two  Scotch  firs  in  Turner's  etching  of  In- 
verary.*    These  are  both  in  jjcrfect  poise,  representing 

•  They  are  enlnrged,  partly  tn  order  to  show  the  care  nnd  minute- 
nesa  of  Turner's  drawing  oa  tlie  amallest  »cnle.  pnrtly  to  save  the 
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a  double  action :  the  warping  of  the  trees  away  from  the 
sea-wind,  and  the  continual  growing  out  of  the  boughs 
on  the  right-hand  side,  to  recover  the  balance. 

Turn  the  page  so  as  to  be  horizontal,  and  you  ought 
to  feel  that,  considered  now  as  branches,  both  would  be 
out  of  balance.  If  you  turn  the  heads  of  the  trees  to 
your  right,  they  are  wrong,  because  gravity  would  have 
bent  them  more  downwards ;  if  to  your  left,  wrong,  be- 
cause the  law  of  resilience  would  have  raised  them  more 
at  the  extremities. 

§  7.  Now  take  two  branches  of  Salvator's,  Figs.  57 
and  68.*  You  ought  to  feel  that  these  have  neither  i:)oise 
nor  spring:  their  leaves  are  incoherent,  ragged,  hang- 
ing together  in  decay. 

Immediately  after  these,  turn  to  Plato  58,  oi^posite. 
The  branch  at  the  top  is  facsimiled  from  that  in  the  hand 
of  Adam,  in  Durer's  Adam  and  Eve.f  It  is  full  of  the 
most  exquisite  vitality  and  spring  in  every  line.  Look 
at  it  for  five  minutes  carefully.  Then  turn  back  to  Sal- 
vator's,  Fig.  57.  Are  you  as  well  satisfied  with  it  ?  You 
ought  to  feel  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  at  the  origin 
to  sustain  tlie  leaves ;  and  that  if  it  were,  those  leaves 
themselves  are  in  broken  or  forced  relations  with  each 
other.  Such  relations  might,  indeed,  exist  in  a  par- 
tiallv  withered  tree,  and  one  of  these  branches  is  in- 
tended  to  be  partially  withered,  but  the  other  is  not ; 
and  if  it  were,  Salvator's  choice  of  the  withered  tree  is 
precisely  the  sign  of  his  preferring  ugliness  to  beauty, 

reader  the  trouble  of  using  a  magnifying  glass,  partly  because  this 
woodcut  will  print  safely  ;  while  if  I  had  facsimiled  the  fine  Turner 
etching  the  block  might  have  been  spoiled  after  a  hundred  impres- 
sions. 

♦  Magnified  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original,  but  otherwise  facsim- 
iled from  his  own  etching  of  (Edipus,  and  the  School  of  Pinto. 

f  The  parrot  perched  on  it  is  removed,  which  may  be  done  without 
altering  the  curve,  as  the  bird  is  set  where  its  weight  would  not  have 
bent  the  wood. 
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deerepitnde  and  disorganization   to  life   and   yoath. 
Hie  leaves  on  the  spr^,  by  Dnrer,  hold  themselTee  as 


the  girl  holda  herself  in  dancing ;  those  on  SalTator's 
as  an  old  man,  partially  palsied,  totters  along  with 
broken  motion,  and  loose  deflection  of  limb. 


§  8.  Next,  let  na  take  a  spray  by  Paul  Veronese  * — 
the  lower  figure  in  Plate   58.     It  is  just  as  if  n-c  had 

•Tlie  largest  laurel  spray  In  the  background  of  the  "  Susanna," 
Louvre— reduced  to  nliont  a  fiftli  of  the  original.  The  drawing  was 
made  for  mc  by  M.  llippolylo  Dubois,  nnd  I  am  glad  it  is  not  one  of 
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gathered  one  out  of  the  gardeD.  Though  every  line 
and  leaf  in  the  quadruple  group  is  necessary  to  join 
with  other  parts  of  the  composition  of  the  noble  pic- 
ture, every  line  and  leaf  is  also  as  free  and  true  as  if  it 
were  growing.  Kone  are  confused,  yet  none  are  loose ; 
idl  are  individaal,  yet  none  separate,  in  tender  poise  of 
pliant  strength  and  fair  order  of  accom- 
plished grace,  each,  by  due  force  of  the 
indulgent  bough,  set  and  sustained. 

i  9,  Observe,  however,  that  in  all  these 
instances  from  earlier  masters,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  universal  botonicnl  law 
of  poise  is  independent  of  accuracy  in 
rendering  of  species.  As  before  no- 
'  ticed,  the  neglect  of  specific  distinction 
long  restrained  the  advance  of  land- 
scape, and  even  hindered  Turner  himself 
in  many  respects.  The  sprays  of  Vero- 
nese are  a  conventional  type  of  laurel ; 
Albert  Durer's  an  imaginary  branch  of 
paradisaical  vegetation ;  Salvator's,  a 
rude  reminiscence  of  sweet  clicstnut ; 
Turner's  only  is  a  faithful  rendering  of 
P,„  jj^  the  Scotch  fir. 

§  10.  To  show  how  the  principle  of 
balance  is  carried  out  by  Nature  herself,  hero  is  a  little 
terminal  upright  spray  of  willow,  the  most  graceful 
of  English  trees  (Fig.  59).  I  have  drawn  it  carefully ; 
aud  if  the  reader  will  study  its  curves,  or,  better,  trace 

my  own,  lest  I  sliould  be  cliarged  with  exaggerating  Veronese's  ac- 
curacy. 

Thla  group  of  leaves  is,  in  the  original,  of  the  life-siie  ;  the  circle 
which  interfcrea  with  the  spmy  on  tlie  right  being  the  outline  of  the 
head  imA  of  one  of  the  elders  ;  and,  as  painted  for  distant  effect,  there 
is  no  care  in  completing  the  stems  ;— they  are  struck  with  a  few 
broken  touehea  of  the  brush,  which  cannot  be  imitiited  in  the  en. 
graving,  and  much  of  their  spirit  is  lost  in  consequence 
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and  pencil  them  with  a  perfectly  fine  point,  Ti6  Will  im¥, '  ' 
I  tliink,  without  diiliculty,  their  finished  relation  to  the 
leaveg  they  Bustoin.  Then  if  we  turn  suddenly  to  a 
piece  of  I>atch  branch-drawing  (Fig",  60),  facsimiled  from 
No.  160,  Dulwich  Gallery  (Berf^hem),  he  will  understand, 
I  believe,  also  the  qualities  of  that,  without  comment  of 


mine.  It  is  of  course  not  so  dark  in  the  oriffinal,  beins 
drawn  with  the  chance  dashes  of  a  brash  loaded  with 
brown,  but  the  contours  are  absolutely  as  in  the  wood- 
cut. This  Dutch  design  is  a  very  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  two  faults  in  tree-drawing :  namely,  the  loss 
not  only  of  ^ace  and  spring,  but  of  woodiness.  A 
branch  is  not  elastic  as  steel  ia,  neither  as  a  carter's 
whip  is.  It  ia  a  combination,  wholly  peculiar,  of  elas- 
ticity with  half-dead  and  sapless  stubbornness,  and  of 


I  uciiy   wiiu 
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VcDntiimbus  curve  with  pauses  of  knottiness,  every  bough 
having  its  blunted,  aflfronted,  fatigued,  or  repentant  mo- 
ments of  existence,  and  mingling  crabbed  rugosities  and 
fretful  changes  of  mind  with  the  main  tendencies  of  its 
growth.  The  piece  of  pollard  willow  opposite  (Fig.  61), 
facsimiled  from  Tumer*s  etching  of  "  Young  Anglers," 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum,  has  all  these  charactei"s  in  per- 
fectness,  and  may  serve  for  sufficient  study  of  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  explain  in  what  the  expression  of  the 
woody  strength  consists,  unless  it  be  felt.  One  very 
obvious  condition  is  the  excessive  fineness  of  curvature, 
approximating  continually  to  a  straight  line.  In  order 
to  get  a  piece  of  branch  curvature  given  as  accurately  as 
I  could  by  an  unprejudiced  person,  I  set  one  of  my  pu- 
pils at  the  Working  Men's  College  (a  joiner  by  trade)  to 
draw,  last  spring,  a  lilac  branch  of  its  real  size,  as  it 
grew,  before  it  budded.  It  was  about  six  feet  long,  and 
before  he  could  get  it  quite  right,  the  buds  came  out 
and  interrupted  him ;  but  the  fragment  he  got  drawn 
is  engraved  in  flat  profile,  in  Plate  59.  It  has  suffered 
much  by  reduction,  one  or  two  of  its  finest  curves  having 
become  lost  in  the  mere  thickness  of  the  lines.  Never- 
theless, if  the  reader  will  compare  it  carefully  with  the 
Dutch  work,  it  will  teach  him  sometliing  about  trees. 

§  11.  II.  Caprice. — The  next  character  we  had  to  note 
of  the  leaf-builders  was  their  caiiriciousness,  noted, 
partly,  in  Vol.  III.,  chap,  ix.,  §  14.  It  is  a  character  con- 
nected with  the  ruggedness  and  ill-temiiere(hiess  just 
spoken  of,  and  an  essential  source  of  branch  beauty : 
being  in  reality  the  written  story  of  all  the  branch's  life, 
— of  the  theories  it  formed,  the  accidents  it  sufiered,  tlie 
fits  of  enthusiasm  to  which  it  yielded  in  certain  delicious 
warm  springs ;  the  disgusts  at  weeks  of  east  ^vind,  the 
mortification  of  itself  for  its  friends*  sakes ;  or  the  sud- 
den and  successful  inventions  of  new  ways  of  getting 
out  to  the  sun.     The  reader  will  understand  this  chtuac- 


Plate  LIX.— Branch  Curvatdbb. 
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ter  in  a  moment,  by  merely  comparing  Fig.  62,  vhioh  is 
a  branch  of  Salvator'B,*  with  Fig.  63,  which  I  have  traced 
from  the  engraving,  in  the  Yorkshire  series,  of  Tomer's 
"  Aske  HalL"  Ton  cannot  bnt  feel  at  once,  not  only  the 
WTongness  of  Salvator's,  bat  its  dnlness.  It  is  not  now 
a  qnestion  either  of  poise,  or  grace,  or  gmvity ;  only  of 
wit.     That  bough  has  got  no  sense ;  it  has  not  been 


struck  by  a  single  new  idea  from  the  befnnning  of  it  to 
the  end ;  dares  not  even  cross  itself  with  one  of  its  own 
sprays.  You  will  bo  nmazed,  in  taking  up  any  of  theee 
old  engravinss,  to  sec  how  st^ldom  the  boufjhs  do  cross 
each  other,  "NMiercas,  in  nature,  not  only  is  the  inter- 
section of  extremiti(!H  a  mathematical  necessity  (see 
Plato  57),  but  out  of  this  intersection  and  crossing  of 

•Tiie  longest  id  ■'Apollo  luiil  tlie  Siliyl,"  engrnvEtl  by  Boj-dell. 
(Reduced  anc-balfO 
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curve  by  curve,  and  the  opposition  of  line  it  involves, 
tlie  best  part  of  their 
mpoeitiou  arises. 
Loolt  at  tlie  way  the 
bougliB  are  interwuveu 
in  that  piece  of  lilac 
stem  (Plate  59). 

§  12.  Again:  As  it  sel- 
dom struck  the  old  paint- 
ers that-  bouphs  must 
cross  each  other,  so  it 
never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them  that  they 
must  be  sometimes  fore- 
ahoi-tened.  I  chose  this 
bit  from  "  Aske  Hall," 
that  you  might  see  at 
once,  both  how  Turner 
foreshortens  the  main 
stem,  and  how,  in  doing 
ao,  he  shows  the  turning 
aside,  and  outwards,  of 
the  one  next  to  it,  to  the 
left,  to  get  more  air.* 
Indeed,  this  foreshorten- 
ing lies  at  the  core  of  the 
business;  for  imless  it 
be  well  underatood,  no 
branch-form  can  ever  be 
rightly  drawn.  I  placed 
the  oak  spray  in  Plate 
52  so  as  to  be  seen  as 

•  Tlie  foresliorlening  of  tlie  bougli  to  the  right  is  a  piece  of  prcal  au- 
dacity ;  it  cornea  towards  ua  two  or  three  feet  sharply,  after  forking,  so 
KB  lo  look  half  OS  thick  again  as  at  the  fork  : — then  bends  back  again, 
and  outwards. 
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nearly  straight  on  its  flank  as  possible.  It  is  the  most 
uninteresting  position  in  which  a  bough  can  be  tU'awn ; 
but  it  shows  the  first  simi)le  action  of  the  law  of  resil- 
ience. I  will  now  turn  the  bough  ^\'ith  its  extremity 
towards  us,  and  foreshorten  it  (Plate  GO),  which  being 
done,  you  perceive  another  tendency  in  the  whole  branch, 
not  seen  at  all  in  the  first  Plate,  to  throw  its  sprays  to  its 
own  right  (or  to  your  left),  which  it  does  to  avoid  the 
bninch  next  it,  while  i\nd  forward  ivction  is  in  a  sweeping 
curve  round  to  your  right,  or  to  the  branch's  left :  a  curve 
which  it  takes  to  recover  position  after  its  fii*st  concc^ft- 
sion.  The  lines  of  the'  nearer  and  smaller  shoots  are 
very  nearly — thus  foreshoi-tentnl — those  of  a  boat's  bow. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  Dutch  foreshortening  for  you  to  com- 
pare with  it.  Fig.  G-A.* 

§  13.  In  this  final  perfection  of  bough -drawing.  Turner 
stands  ivliolly  alone.  Even  Titian  does  not  foreshorten 
his  boughs  rightly.  Of  course  he  could,  if  lie  had  cared 
to  do  so ;  for  if  you  can  foreshorten  a  limb  or  a  hand, 
much  more  a  tree  branch.  13ut  either  he  had  never 
looked  at  a  tree  carefully  eiu)ug]i  to  fcM^l  that  it  was 
necessary,  or,  which  is  iiion*  likely,  he  disliketl  to  intro- 
duce in  a  baekirround  elements  of  vi^^orous  ])rojeetion. 
Be.  the  n^ason  what  it  mav,  if  vou  take  Jjefevre's  platens 
of  the  Peter  ^lartvr  and  St.  Jeronn^ — the  only  ones  T 
know  whieli  irive  anv  idea  of  Titian's  tn^e-drawing — you 
will  obs(?rve  at  once  that  the  bouLrhs  He  in  flakes,  arti- 
ficially set  to  tli<^  rv^hi  and  left,  and  are  not  intricate  or 
varied,  even  where  the  foliai^e  indicates  some  foreshort 
ening  :  -completing  tlius  tin*  evidence  for  my  statement 
long  ago  given,  tliat  no  man  but  Turner  had  ever  drawn 
the  stem  of  a  tn^e. 

§  14.  Tt  may  be  well  also  to  note,  for  tlie  advantage  of 
the  general  student  of  design,  that,  in  foliage  and  Ixnigh 

♦IIol.lMrna.     Duhvich  Gallerv,  Xo.  131.     Turn  tlic  book  willi  its 
outer  cdiro  up. 
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drawing,  all  the  final  grace  and  general  utility  of  the 
study  depend  on  its  being  well  toreshoiiened ;  and  that, 
till  the  power  of  doing  so  quite  accurately  is  obtained, 
no  landBcape- drawing  is  of  the  lea^t  value ;  nor  can  the 


character  of  any  tree  be  known  at  all  until  not  only  its 
branches,  but  ita  minuteat  extremities,  have  been  drawn 
in  the  severest  foreshortening,  with  little  accompany- 
ing plana  of  the  ai'raugements  of  the  leaves  or  buds,  or 
thoma,  on  tlie  stem.  Thus  Fig.  65  is  the  extremity  of  a 
single  shoot  of  spruce  fir,  foreshortened,  showing  the 
resilience  of  its  swords  from  beneath,  and  Fig.  66  is  a 
little  ground  plan,  showing  the  position  of  the  three 
loweat  triple  groups  of  thorn  on  a  shoot  of  gooaeberry." 
The  fir  slioot  is  carelessly  drawn ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  it  better,  unless  I  engraved  it  on  steel,  so  as 
to  show  the  fine  relatione  of  shade. 

§  15.  HI.  Fellowship. — The  compactness  of  mass  pre- 
sented by  this  little  aboaf  of  pine-swortls  may  lead  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  last  character  I  have  to  note  of 
boiigha ;  namely  the  mode  of  their  association  in  masaes. 

•  Their  change  from  grimpa  of  three  to  groups  ot  two,  and  lien  to 
Blngle  thorns  at  llic  eiul  of  llie  spriiy,  will  be  found  very  beautiful  in 
a  real  shoot.  The  figure  on  the  left  in  Plate  53  is  a  branch  of  black- 
thoru  with  its  spines  (which  are  a  peculiar  condition  of  branch,  and 
can  bud  like  branches,  while  thorns  have  no  root  nor  power  of  de- 
velopment). Such  a  branch  gives  good  practice  without  too  much 
dimcultf. 
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It  follows,  of  course,  from  all  tliu  laws  o(  growth  we  have 
asi'trtamcLl,  that  the  turminiU  outliue  of  any  trije  or 
brauch  most  be  a  simple  one,  coatamiag  within  it,  at  a 
givtm  height  or  level,  tho  series  of  leaves  of  the  years 
only  we  have  not  yet  iioticed  the  kind  of  form  which  re- 
sults, in  each  branch,  from  the  part  it  hsH  to  take  in  form- 
ing the  mass  of  the  tree.  The  systems  of  branching  are 
indeed  infinite,  and  could  not  be  exemplified  by  any  num- 
ber of  types ;  but  hero  are  two  common  types,  in  section, 
which  will  enough  explain  what  I  mean. 

§  16.  If  a  tree  branches  with  a  concave  tendency,  it  is 
apt  to  carry  its  boughs  to  the  outer  curve  of  limitation, 
as  at  A,  Fig.  67.  and  if  with  a  conves  tendency,  as  at  b. 
In  either  case  the  vertical  section,  or  profile,  of  a  bough 


will  give  a  triangular  mass,  terminated  by  curves,  and 
elongated  at  one  extremity.  These  trianguUir  masne-s 
you  may  see  at  a  glance,  prevailing  in  the  bi-anch  system 
of  any  tree  in  winter.  They  may,  of  course,  Ije  mathe- 
matically reduced  to  the  four  types  o,  b,  c,  and  d.  Fig. 
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67,  but  are  capable  of  endless  variety  of  expression  in 
action,  anil  in  the  adjustment  of  their  weights  to  the 
bearing  stem. 

§  17.  To  conclude,  then,  we  find  that  the  beauty  of 
these  buildings  of  the  leaves  consists,  from  the  first 
step  of  it  to  the  last,  in  its  showing  their  perfect  fellow- 
ship ;  and  a,  single  aim  uniting  them  under  circumstan- 
ces of  various  distress,  trial,  and  pleasure.  Without  the 
fellowship,  no  beauty  i  without  the  steady  purpose,  no 
beauty ;  without  trouble,  and  death,  no  beauty ; 
■without  individual  pleasure,  freedom,  and  ca- 
price, so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
universal  good,  no  beauty. 

§  18.  Tree-lovelinesa  might  be  thua  lost  or 
killed  in  many  ways.  Discordance  would  kill 
FiQ. 88,  it— of  one  leaf  with  another;  disobedience 
would  kill  it — of  any  leaf  to  the  ruling  law  ;  indulgence 
would  kill  it,  and  the  doing  away  with  pain ;  or  slarish 
symmetry  would  kill  it, 
and  the  doing  away  with 
delight.  And  this  is  so, 
down  to  the  smallest 
atom  and  beginning  of 
life ;  so  soon  as  there  is 
life  at  all,  there  are  these 
four  conditions  of  it ; — 
harmony,  obedience,  dis- 
tress, and  delightsome 
inequality.  Here  is  the 
magnified  section  of  an 
oak-bud,  not  the  size  of 
a  wheat  grain  (Fig,  68). 
Already  its  nascent 
leaves  are  seen  arranged 
under  the  perfect  law  of  resilience,  prepaiing  for  stout- 
est work  on  the  right  side.     Here  is  a  dogwood  bud  just 
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opening  into  life  (Fig.  69).  Its  ruling  law  ia  to  be  four 
square,  but  see  liow  the  uppermost  leaf  takes  the  lead, 
and  the  lower  bends  np,  already  a  littlu  distressetl  by 
the  effort.  Here  is  a  birch-bud,  farther  advanced.  Fig. 
70.  Who  shall  say  liow  many  humors  the  little  thing 
has  in  its  mind  already ;   or  how  many  adventures  it 


has  passed  through  *  And  so  to  the  enii  Help,  sub- 
mission, sorrow,  dissimilarity,  aie  the  sources  of  all 
good ! — war,  disobedience,  luxury,  equality,  the  sources 
of  all  evil. 

§  19.  There  is  yet  another  and  a  deeply  laid  lesson  to 
be  received  from  the  leaf -builders,  which  I  hope  the 
reader  has  already  perceived.     Every  leaf,  we  have  seen, 
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connects  its  work  with  the  entire  and  accumulated  re- 
sult ot  the  work  of  its  predecessors.  Their  previous 
construction  served  it  during  its  life,  raised  it  towards 
the  light,  gave  it  more  free  sway  and  motion  in  the 
wind,  and  removed  it  from  the  uo^ousness  of  eai'th 
exhalation.  Dying,  it  leaves  its  own  small  but  well- 
labored  thread,  addiug,  though  imperceptibly,  yet  es- 
sentially, to  the  strength,  from  root  to  crest,  of  the 
trunk  on  which  it  had  liveil,  and  fitting  that  trunk  for 
better  service  to  succeeding  races  of  leaves. 

We  men,  sometimes,  in  what  wo  presume  to  be  hu- 
mility, compare  ourselves  with  leaves ;  but  we  have  as 
yet  no  right  to  do  so.  The  leaves  may  well  scorn  the 
comparison.  We  who  live  for  ourselves,  and  neither 
know  how  to  use  nor  keep  the  work  of  past  time,  may 
humbly  leani, — as  from  the  ant,  foresight, — from  the 
leaf,  reverence.  The  power  of  every  gi-eat  people,  as  of 
every  living  tree,  depends  on  its  not  efiacing,  but  con- 
finning  and  concluding,  the  labors  of  its  ancestors. 
Looking  back  to  the  history  of  uations,  wc  may  date  the 
beginning  of  their  decline  from  the  momeut  when  they 
ceased  to  be  reverent  in  heart,  and  accumulative  in  hand 
and  brain ;  from  the  moment  wheu  the  redundant  fruit 
of  age  hid  in  them  the  hoUowness  of  heart,  whence  the 
simplicities  of  custom  and  sinews  of  tradition  had  with- 
ered away.  Had  men  but  guarded  the  righteous  laws, 
and  protected  the  precious  works  of  their  fathers,  with 
half  the  industry  they  have  given  to  change  and  to  rav- 
age, they  would  not  now  have  been  seeking  vainly,  in 
millennial  visions  and  mechanic  servitudes,  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  promise  made  to  them  so  long  ago : 
"  As  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and 
mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands; 
they  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble ; 
for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  offspring  with  them." 
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§  20,  This  lesson  we  have  to  take  from  the  lem  h 
One  more  we  may  receive  from  its  death.     If  ever  i 
autamu  a  pensiveiieBS  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  dri 
by  in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  iu  hope, 
to  their  mighty  monumeuts  ?     Behold  how  fair,  how  In 
prolonged,  in  arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valloyt 
the   fringes  of  the  hills  1     So  stately, — so  eternal)  th 
joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures,  the  gloi^ 
of  the  earth,— they  are  but  the  monumeuts  of  those  pooi 
leaves  that  flit  faintly   past  ua  to  die.     Let  them   ma 
pass,  without  our  understanding  their  last  cmmsel  an 
example:    that  we  also,  careless   of  monument   by  th 
grave,  may  build  it  in  the  world— monument  by  which 
men  may  be  taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  diedr 
but  where  we  lived. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  LEAF  SHADOWS. 

§  1.  It  may  be  judged,  by  the  time  which  it  has  taken 
to  arrive  at  any  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  shield- 
builders,  what  a  task  would  open  to  us  if  we  endeavored 
to  trace  the  more  wonderful  forms  of  the  wild  builders 
with  the  sword.  Not  that  they  are  more  complex ;  but 
they  are  more  definite,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  general- 
ized. The  conditions  which  produce  the  spire  of  the 
cypress,  and  flaked  breadth  of  the  cedar,  the  rounded 
head  of  the  stone  pine,  and  perfect  pyramid  of  the  black 
spruce,  are  far  more  distinct,  and  would  require  more 
accurate  and  curious  diagrams  to  illustrate  them,  than 
the  graceful,  but  in  some  degree  monotonous,  branching 
of  leaf-builders.  In  broad  principle  they  are,  however, 
alike.  The  leaves  construct  the  sprays  in  the  same  ac- 
cumulative way :  the  only  essential  difference  being  that 
in  the  sword-builders  the  leaves  are  all  set  close,  and  at 
equal  intervals.  Instead  of  admitting  extended  and  va- 
riable spaces  between  them,  the  whole  spray  is  one  tower 
of  leaf-roots,  set  in  a  perfect  spiral.  Thus,  Fig.  71,  at  a, 
represents  a  fragment  of  spray  of  Scotch  fir  of  its  real 
size.  B  is  the  same  piece  magnified,  the  diamond-liko 
spaces  being  the  points  on  which  the  leaves  grew.  The 
dotted  lines  show  the  regularity  of  the  spiral.  As  the 
minor  stems  join  in  boughs,  the  scars  left  by  the  leaves 
are  gradually  effaced,  and  a  thick  but  broken  and  scaly 
bark  forms  instead. 

§  2.  A  sword-builder  may  therefore  be  generally  con- 


I 
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sidered  as  a  shield-builder  pat  under  the  b 
tary  restraint.  The  graceful  and  tbin  leaf  i 
trated  into  a 
strong,  narrow, 
pointed  rod ;  and 
the  insertion  of 
these  rods  on 
them  is  in  a  close 
and  perfectly 
tinned  order.  lu 
some  ambiguous 
trees  connected     a  /' 

with  the  tribe  (as  AJ, 

the    arlx)r    vitro)  W?  <  j 

there  is  no  prop-  ,  *  '       " 

er   stem    to   the  p^^  j'^ 

outer  leaves,  but 

all  the  estremitiea  form  a  kind  of  coralline  leaf,  flat  an 
(cm-like,  but  articulated  like  a  crustficeon  animal,  wh 
griidually  concentrates   and  embrowns  itself  into  m 
Btem.     The  thicker  branches  of  these  trees  are  exqui- 
sitely fantastic  ;  Eind  the  mode  iu  which  the  flat  system 
of  leaf  first    produces   an    irregular  branch,    and   then 
adapts  itself  to  the  symmetrical  cone  of  the  whole  tree, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  processes  of  form  which  I 
know  in  vegetation, 

§  3.  Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other  of  the  pine 
formations,  have  we  space  here  to  examine  in  detail ; 
while  without  detail,  all  discussion  of  them  is  in  vain.  I 
shall  only  permit  myself  to  note  a  few  points  respecting 
my  favorite  tree,  the  black  spruce,  not  with  any  view  to 
art  criticism  (though  we  might  get  at  some  curious  re- 
sults by  a  comparison  of  popular  pine-drawing  in  Ger- 
many, America,  and  other  dark-wooded  countries,  with 
the  true  natural  forms),  but  because  I  think  the  expres- 
sion of  this  tree  has  not  been  rightly  understood  by  trav- 
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ellers  in  Switzerland,  and  that,  with  a  little  watching 
of  it,  they  migrlit  easily  obtain  a  jiiater  feeling. 

§  4.  Of  the  many  marked  a,daptation8  of  nature  to  the 
mind  of  mAn,  it  seema  one  of  the  most  siugrular,  that 
trees  intended  especially  for  the  adornment  of  the  wild- 
est moiintains  should  be  in  broad  outline  the  most  for- 
mal of  trees.  The  vine,  which  is  to  be  the  companion 
of  man,  is  waywardly  docile  in  its  growth,  falling  into 
festoons  beside  his  cornfields,  or  roofing  his  garden- 
walks,  or  casting  its  shadow  all  summer  upon  his  door. 
Associated  always  with  the  trimness  of  cultivation,  it  in- 
troduces all  possible  elements  of  sweet  wildness.  The 
pine,  placed  nearly  always  among  scenes  disordered 
and  desolate,  brings  into  them  all  possible  elements 
of  order  and  precision.  Lowland  trees  may  lean  to 
this  side  and  that,  though  it  is  but  a  meailow  breeze 
that  I>endB  them,  or  a  bank  of  cowslips  from  which  their 
trunks  lean  aslope.  But  let  storm  and  avalanche  do 
their  worst,  and  let  tho  pine  find  only  a  ledge  of  vertical 
precipice  to  cling  to,  it  will  nevertheless  grow  straight. 
Thrust  a  rod  from  its  last  shoot  down  the  stem ; — it 
shall  point  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  long  as  the  tree 
lives. 

§  5.  Also  it  may  be  well  for  lowland  branches  to  reach 
hither  and  thither  for  what  they  need,  and  to  take  all 
kinds  of  irregular  shape  and  extension.  But  the  pine 
is  trained  to  nee<l  nothing,  and  to  endure  everything. 
It  is  resolvedly  whole,  self-contained,  desiring  noth- 
ing but  rightness,  content  with  restricted  completion. 
Tall  or  short,  it  will  be  straight.  Small  or  large,  it  will 
be  round.  It  may  be  permitted  also  to  these  soft  low- 
land trees  that  they  should  make  themselves  gay  with 
show  of  blossom,  and  glad  with  pretty  charities  of  fruit- 
fulness.  We  builders  with  the  sword  have  harder  work 
to  do  for  man,  and  must  do  it  in  close-set  troops.  To 
stay  the  sliding  of  the  mountain  snows,  which  would 
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bnry  him ;  to  hold  in  divided  drops,  at  our  sword- 
poLQts,  the  r&iD,  which  Tvould  sweep  away  him  and  hie 
treosure-Sekls  -,  to  nurse  in  shade  among  car  brown  fallen 
leaves  the  tricklings  that  feed  the  brooks  in  drought; 
to  give  massive  shield  against  the  winter  wind,  whicL 
shrieks  throagh  the  bai-e  branches  of  the  plain  :^8uch 
fier%'ice  must  wo  do  him  steadfastly  while  we  live.  Our 
bodies,  also,  are  at  his  service :  softer  than  the  bodies  of 
other  trees,  though  our  toil  is  harder  than  theirs.  Let 
him  take  them  as  pleases  him,  for  his  houses  and  ships. 
So  also  it  may  be  well  for  these  timid  lowland  trees  to 
tremble  Tv-ith  all  their  leaves,  or  turn  their  paleness  to 
the  sky,  if  but  a  rush  of  rain  passes  by  them  ;  or  to  let 
fall  their  leaves  at  last,  sick  and  sere.  But  we  pines 
ninst  live  carelessly  amidst  the  wrath  of  clouds,  "ft'e 
only  wave  our  branches  to  and  fro  wheu  the  storm 
pleads  with  us,  as  men  toss  their  arms  iu  a  ilream. 

Aud  finally,  these  weak  lowland  trees  may  straggle 
fondly  for  the  last  remnants  of  life,  aud  send  up  feeble 
saplings  again  from  their  roots  when  they  are  cut  down. 
but  we  builders  with  the  sword  perish  boldly ;  our  dy- 
ing shall  be  perfect  and  solemn,  as  our  warring :  we  give 
up  our  lives  without  reluctance,  and  forever.* 

§  6.  I  wish  the  reader  to  fis  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment on  these  two  great  characters  of  the  pine,  its 
Btraightness  and  rounded  perfectneas ;  both  wondei-ful, 
&nd  in  their  issue  lovely,  though  they  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  tree  from  being  drawn.  I  say.  first,  its 
straightness.  Because  we  constantly  see  it  in  the  wild- 
est scenery,  we  are  apt  to  remember  only  as  character, 
istic  examples  of  it  those  which  have  been  disturbed  by 
violent  accident  or  disease.  Of  course  such  instances 
ure  frequent.     The  soil  of  the  pine  is  subject  to  contin- 

•  "  Crcesus,  tlierefore.  having  Jjenrd  these  tilings,  sent  word  to  the 
people  o(  Lampaacus  Ihut  Ihey  Bliniilil  let  Miltiades  gn  ;  and.  if  not, 
be  would  cut  them  down  llko  a  pine- tree. "—Zbrod  vL  37. 
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ual  change ;  perhaps  the  rock  in  which  it  is  rooted  splits 

in  frost  and  falls  forward,  throwing  the  young  Btems 
aslope,  or  the  whole  mass  of  earth  arountl  it  is  under- 
mined by  rain,  or  a  huge  boulder  falls  on  its  stem  from 
above,  and  forces  it  for  twenty  years  to  grow  with 
weight  of  a  couple  of  tons  leaning  on  its  side.  Hence, 
especially  at  edges  of  loose  cliffs,  about  waterfalls,  or  at 
glacier  banks,  and  in  other  places  liable  to  disturbance, 
the  pine  may  be  seen  distorted  and  obliqne ;  and  in 
Turner's  "  Source  of  the  Axveron,"  he  has,  with  his  usual 
unerring  perception  of  the  main  point  in  any  matter, 
fastened  on  this  means  of  relating  the  glacier's  history. 
The  glacier  cannot  explain  its  own  motion ;  and  ordin- 
ary observers  saw  in  it  only  its  rigidity ;  but  Turner  saw 
that  the  wonderful  thing  was  its  non  -  rigidity.  Other 
ice  is  fixed,  only  this  ice  stirs.  All  the  banks  are  stag- 
gering beneath  its  waves,  enimbliug  and  withered  as  by 
the  blast  of  a  perjietual  storm.  He  made  the  rocks  of 
his  foreground  loose— ^roUing  and  tottering  down  to- 
gether ;  the  pines,  smitten  aside  by  them,  their  tops 
dead,  bared  by  the  ice  wind. 

§  7.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  truest  or  universal 
expression  of  the  pine's  character.  I  said  long  ago, 
even  of  Turner :  "  Into  the  spirit  of  the  pine  he  cannot 
enter."  He  understood  the  glacier  at  once ;  he  had  seen 
the  force  of  sea  on  shore  too  often  to  miss  the  action  of 
those  crystal -created  waves.  But  tlie  pine  was  strange 
to  him,  adverse  to  his  delight  in  broad  and  flowing  line : 
he  refused  its  magnificent  erectness.  Magnificent ! — 
nay,  sometimes,  almost  terrible.  Other  trees,  tufting 
crag  or  hill,  yield  to  the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground, 
clothe  it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  its  subjects, 
paiily  its  flatterers,  partly  its  comforters.  But  the  pine 
rises  in  serene  resistance,  self-contained  :  nor  can  I  ever 
without  awe  stay  long  under  a  great  Alpine  cliff,  far 
from  all  bouse  or  work  of  men,  looking  up  to  its  com- 
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ponies  of  pine,  as  they  stand  on  the  inaccessible  jutu 
anil  pfcriioas  ledg-es  of  the  enormous  wall,  in  quiet  mul- 
titudes, each  like  the  shadow  of  the  ouu  beside  it- 
upright,  fixed,  spectral,  as  troops  of  ghosts  standinjr  ou 
the  walls  of  Hadea,  not  knowiug  each  other^dumb  for 
erer.  You  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  cry  to  them ; — 
those  trees  never  heard  human  voice ;  they  are  for  above 
all  sound  but  of  the  winds.  No  foot  ever  stiiTed  fallen 
leaf  of  theirs.  All  comfortless  they  stand,  between  the 
two  eternities  of  the  Vacancy  and  the  Eock :  yet  with 
such  iron  will,  that  the  rock  itself  looks  bent  and  shat- 
tered beside  them — fragile,  weak,  inconsistent,  compai-ed 
to  their  dark  energy  of  delicate  life,  and  moiiotouy  of 
enchanted  pride ; — unnumbered,  unconquerable. 

5  8.  Then  note,  further,  their  perfectness.  The  im- 
pression on  most  people's  minds  must  have  been  received 
more  from  pictures  than  reality,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  ;^ 
so  ragged  tliey  think  the  pine ;  whereas  its  chief  char- 
acter in  health  is  green  and  full  roundness.  It  stands 
compact,  like  one  of  its  own  coues,  slightly  curved  on  its 
sides,  finished  and  quaint  as  a  carved  tree  in  some  Eliza- 
bethan garden ;  and  instead  of  being  wild  in  expresaion, 
forms  the  softest  of  all  forest  scenery ;  for  other  trees 
show  their  trunks  and  twisting  boughs :  but  the  pine, 
growing  either  in  luxuriant  mass  or  in  happy  isolation, 
allows  no  brauch  to  be  seeu.  Summit  behind  summit 
rise  its  pyramidal  ranges,  or  down  to  the  very  grass 
sweep  the  circlets  of  its  boughs ;  so  tliat  there  is  nothing 
but  green  cone  and  green  cai-pet.  Nor  is  it  only  softer, 
but  in  one  sense  more  cheerful  than  other  foliage  ;  for  it 
casts  only  a  pyramidal  shadow.  Lowland  forest  arches 
overhead,  and  chequers  the  ground  witli  darkness ;  but 
the  pine,  growing  in  scattered  groups,  leaves  the  glades 
between  emerald-bright.  Its  gloom  is  all  its  own;  nar- 
I  rowing  into  the  sky,  it  lets  the  snnshine  strike  down  to 

I  the  dew.    And  if  ever  a  superstitious  feeling  comes  over 
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me  among:  the  pine-glades,  it  is  never  tainted  with  the  old 
German  forest  fear ;  but  is  onl j'  a  more  solemn  tone  of  the 
fairy  enehautment  that  haunts  our  Enyliah  meadows ;  so 
that  I  have  always  called  the  prettiest  pine-glaiie  in  Cha- 
mouni,  "  Fairies'  Hollow."  It  is  in  the  glen  beneath  the 
steep  ascent  above  Pont  Pelissier,  and  may  be  reached 
by  a  little  winding  path  which  goes  down  irom  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  being,  indeed,  not  truly  a  glen,  but  a  broad 
ledge  of  moss  and  turf,  leaning  in  a  formidable  preci- 
pice (which,  however,  the  gentle  branches  hide)  over  the 
Arve.  An  almost  isolated  rock  promontory,  many-col- 
ored, rises  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  bor- 
dered by  cliffs,  from  which  a  little  cascade  falls,  literally 
down  among  the  pines,  for  it  is  so  light,  shaking  itself 
into  mere  showers  of  seed  pearl  in  the  sun,  that  the  pines 
don't  know  it  from  mist,  and  grow  through  it  without 
minding.  Underneath,  there  is  only  the  mossy  silence, 
and  above,  forever,  the  snow  of  the  nameless  Aiguille, 
g  9.  And  then  the  third  character  which  I  want  you  to 
notice  in  the  pine  la  its  exquisite  fineness.  Other  trees 
rise  against  the  sky  in  dots  and  knots,  but  this  in  fringes.* 

•  KeatB  (as  is  Lis  way)  puts  neurly  all  tliftt  may  lie  said  of  tUo  plno 
inti)  one  verse,  though  they  are  only  figurative  pines  of  which  he  i» 
speaking.  I  have  come  to  that  paaa  of  admiration  for  him  now,  that  I 
dare  nut  read  hiro.  ho  discontented  he  makes  roe  with  my  own  work : 
but  others  must  not  leave  unread,  in  considering  the  influence  of  trees 
upon  the  human  soul,  tliat  marvclloua  ode  to  Psyche.  Here  is  the  piece 
about  pines : — 

"  Yea.  I  will  f>e  tby  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant  puio. 
Instead  of  pines,  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  : 
Par,  far  around  slmll  those  dark-clustered  trees 
Fledge  the  aitd-ridged  mtniataini,  steep  by  sleep  ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 
The  moss-Iain  Dryads  shall  he  luU'd  to  sleep ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
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You  never  see  the  edges  of  it,  so  subtle  are  they ;  and  lor 
this  reason,  it  alone  of  trees,  so  far  as  I  know,  ia  capable 
of  the  iiery  change  which  we  saw  before  had  been  noticed 
by  Shakspeare.  When  the  sun  rises  behind  a  ridge 
crested  with  pine,  provided  the  ridge  be  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  and  seen  clear,  all  the  trees,  for  about 
three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  sun,  become 
trees  of  light,  seen  in  cleai-  flame  against  the  darker  sky, 
and  dazzling  as  the  sun  itself.  I  thought  at  first  this 
was  owing  to  the  actual  lustre  of  the  leaves;  but  I  be- 
lieve now  it  is  caused  by  the  cloud-dew  upon  them,— 
every  minutest  leaf  carrj'ing  its  diamond.  It  seems  as 
if  these  trees,  living  always  among  the  clouds,  had 
caught  part  of  their  glorj-  from  them ;  and  themselves 
the  daikest  of  vegetation,  could  yet  add  splendor  to  the 
sun  itself. 

§  10.  Yet  I  have  been  more  struck  by  their  chai-acter 
of  finished  delicacy  at  a  distance  from  the  central  Alps, 
among  the  pastoral  hills  of  the  Emmenthid,  or  lowland 
districts  of  Benie,  where  they  are  set  in  groups  between 
the  cottages,  whose  shingle  roofs  (they  also  of  pine)  of 
deep  gray  blue,  and  lightly  carved  fronts,  golden  and 
orange  in  the  autumn  sunshine,*  gleam  on  the  banks 
and  Inwns  of  hill -side,  ^endless  lawns,  mounded,  and 
studded,  and  bossed  all  over  with  deeper  green  hay- 
heaps,  orderly  set,  like  jewellery  (the  mountain  hay, 

With  Ihe  wrenth'd  IrelHs  of  n  workins  Lmln, 
With  buds,  and  bells,  nnd  atnra  withoul  e.  aame, 
With  nil  the  Gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 
Who.  breedinjf  flowers,  will  never  Tireed  Ihe  same. 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  Hhadowy  thought  can  win  : 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope,  at  night, 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in." 

•  There  has  been  much  cotlnge-huilding  about  the  hills  lately,  with 
very  pretty  carvinR.  the  skill  in  which  has  been  encouraRed  by  trav- 
ellers ;  and  the  fresb-cut  larch  is  aplendid  iu  color  under  rosy  sunlight. 
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when  the  pastures  are  full  of  springs,  being  strangely 
dark  and  fresh  in  vei-dure  for  a  whole  day  after  it  ia  cut). 
And  amidst  this  delicate  delight  of  cottage  and  field, 
the  youDg  iiines  stand  delicatest  of  all,  scented  as  with 
frankincense,  their  slender  stems  straight  as  arrows,  and 
crystal  white,  looking  as  if  they  would  break  with  a 
touch,  like  needles ;  and  their  arabesques  of  dark  loaf 
pierced  through  and  through  by  the  pale  radiance  of 
clear  sky,  opal  blue,  where  they  foUow  each  other  along 
the  soft  hill-ridges,  up  and  down. 

§  11.  I  have  watched  them  in  such  scenes  with  the 
deeper  interest,  because  of  all  trees  they  have  hitherto 
had  most  influence  on  human  character.  The  effect  of 
other  vegetation,  however  great,  has  been  divided  by 
mingled  species  -,  elm  and  oak  in  England,  poplar  in 
France,  birch  in  Scotland,  olive  in  Italy  and  Sjiain, 
share  their  power  with  inferior  trees,  and  with  all  the 
changing  charm  of  successive  agriculture.  But  the  tre- 
mendous unity  of  the  pine  absorbs  and  moulds  the  life 
of  a  race.  The  pine  shadows  rest  upon  a  nation.  The 
Northern  peoples,  century  after  century,  lived  under  one 
or  other  of  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Pino  and  the 
Sea,  both  infinite.  They  dwelt  amidst  the  forests,  as 
they  wandered  on  the  waves,  and  saw  no  end,  nor  any 
other  horizon  j  still  the  dark  green  trees,  or  the  dark 
green  waters,  jagged  the  dawn  with  their  fringe,  or  their 
foam.  And  whatever  elements  of  imagination,  or  of 
warrior  strength,  or  of  domestic  justice,  were  brought 
down  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  Goth  against  the  disso- 
luteness or  degradation  of  the  South  of  Europe,  w-ere 
taught  tljcra  under  the  green  roofs  and  wild  penetralia 
of  the  pine. 

§  12.  I  do  not  attempt,  delightful  as  the  task  would 
be,  to  trace  this  influence  (mixed  with  superstition) 
in  Scandinavia,  or  North  Genuany ;  but  let  ns  at  least 
note  it  in  the  instance  which  we  speak  of  eo  frequently. 
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yet  so  seldom  take  to  heart.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pnte  respecting  tlie  character  of  the  Swiss,  arising  out 
of  tlie  difficulty  which  other  nations  had  to  nnderstand 
their  simplicity.  They  were  assumed  to  be  either  ro- 
mantically virtuous,  or  basely  mercenary,  when  in  fact 
they  were  neither  heroic  nor  baae,  but  were  true-hearted 
men,  stubborn  with  more  than  any  recorded  stubborn- 
ness ;  not  much  regarding  theii-  lives,  yet  not  casting 
them  causelessly  away ;  forming  no  high  ideal  of  im- 
provement, but  never  relaxing  their  gi-asp  of  a  good 
they  had  once  gained;  devoid  of  all  romantic  senti- 
ment, yet  loving  with  a  practical  and  patient  love  that 
neither  wearied  nor  forsook ;  little  given  to  enthusiasm 
in  religion,  but  maintaining  their  faith  in  a  purity  which 
no  worldliness  deadened  and  no  hypocrisy  soiled ;  nei- 
ther chivalrously  generous  nor  pathetically  humane, 
yet  never  pursuing  their  defeated  enemies,  nor  suffer- 
ing their  poor  to  pei-ish  ;  proud,  yet  not  allowing  their 
pride  to  prick  them  into  unwary  or  unworthy  quarrel ; 
avaricions,  yot  contentedly  rendering  to  their  neighbor 
hia  due  ;  dull,  but  clearsighted  to  all  the  principles  of 
jostice :  and  patient,  without  ever  allowing  delay  to  bo 
prolonged  by  sloth,  or  forbeaiance  by  fear. 

§  13.  This  temper  of  Swiss  mind,  while  it  animated 
the  whole  confederacy,  was  rooted  chiefly  in  one  small 
district  which  formed  the  heart  of  their  country,  yet 
lay  not  among  its  highest  mountains.  Beneath  the 
glaciers  of  Zermatt  and  Evolena,  and  on  the  scorching 
slopes  of  the  Yalais,  the  peasants  remained  in  an  aim- 
less torpor,  unheard  of  but  as  the  obedient  vassals  of 
the  great  Bishopric  of  Sion.  But  where  the  lower  ledges 
of  calcareous  rock  were  broken  by  the  inlets  of  the 
Lake  Lucerne,  and  bracing  winds  penetrating  from  the 
north  forbade  the  growth  of  the  vine,  compelling  the 
peasantry  to  adopt  an  entirely  pastoral  life,  was  reared 
another  race  of  men.     Their  narrow  domain  should  be 
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marked  by  a  small  gi-een  spot  on  ©very  map  of  Europe. 

It  is  abont  forty  miles  from  east  to  west ;  as  many  from 
uortli  to  south :  yet  on  that  shreil  of  rugged  ground, 
while  every  kingdom  of  the  world  around  it  rose  or  fell 
in  fatal  change,  and  every  multitudinous  race  mingled 
or  wasted  itself  in  various  ilisperaion  and  decline,  the 
simple  shepherd  djTiasty  remained  changeless.  There 
is  no  i-eeord  of  their  origin.  They  are  neither  Goths, 
Btirgundians,  Romans,  nor  Germans.  They  have  been 
forever  Helvetii,  and  for  ever  free.  Voluntarily  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  they  acknowledged  its  supremacy,  but  resisted  its 
opiiression ;  and  rose  against  the  unjust  governors  it 
appointed  over  them,  not  to  gain,  but  to  redeem,  their 
liberties.  Victorious  in  the  struggle  by  the  Lake  of 
Egeri,  they  stood  the  foremost  standard-bearers  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  life — 
loyiilty  in  its  highest  sense,  to  the  laws  of  God's  help- 
ful justice,  and  of  man's  faithful  and  brotherly  fortitude. 
§  14.  You  will  find  among  them,  as  I  said,  no  subtle 
wit  nor  high  enthusiasm,  only  an  nndeceivable  common 
sense,  and  an  obstinate  rectitude.  They  cannot  be  per- 
suaded into  their  duties,  but  they  feel  them ;  they  use 
no  phrases  of  friendship,  but  do  not  fail  you  at  your 
need.  Questions  of  creed,  which  other  nations  sought 
to  solve  by  logic  or  reverie,  these  shepherds  brought  to 
practical  tests:  sustained  with  tranquillity  the  excom- 
munication of  abbots  who  wanted  to  feed  their  cattle  on 
other  people's  fields,  and,  halbert  in  hand,  struck  down 
the  Swiss  Reformation,  because  the  Evangelicals  of  Zu- 
rich refused  to  send  them  their  due  supplies  of  salt. 
Not  readily  yielding  to  the  demands  of  superstition, 
they  were  patient  under  those  of  economy ;  they  would 
purchase  the  remission  of  taxes,  but  not  of  sins ;  and 
while  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  arrested  in  the  church 
of  Ensiedlen  as  boldly  as  at  the  gates  of  Wittenberg, 
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the  inhabitante  of  the  valloy  of  Fniti^en  *  ste  no  meat 
for  seveii  years,  in  order  peacefully  to  free  themaelTes 
anil  their  desceudantB  from  tlie  seigniorial  claims  of  the 
Baron  of  Thurm. 

§  15.  What  praise  may  be  justly  due  to  this  modest 
and  rational  Tirtue,  we  have  perhaps  no  sufficient 
gTonnds  for  defining.  It  must  long  remiiin  question- 
able how  far  the  vices  of  superior  civilization  may  be 
atoned  for  by  its  achieTements,  and  the  errors  of  more 
transcendental  devotion  forgiven  to  its  rapture.  But, 
take  it  for  what  we  may,  the  character  of  this  peasantry 
is,  at  least,  een-iceablo  to  others  and  suflieient  for  their 
own  peace;  and  in  its  consistency  and  simplicity,  it 
stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  human  heart.  How 
far  it  was  developed  by  circumstances  of  natural  phe- 
nomena may  also  be  tUaputed ;  nor  should  I  enter  into 
snch  dispute  with  any  strongly  held  convictiou.  The 
Swiss  have  certainly  no  feelings  respecting  their  moiiu- 
tains  in  anywise  correspondent  to  ours.  It  was  rather 
as  fortresses  of  defence,  than  as  spectacles  of  splendor, 
that  the  cliffs  of  the  Rothstock  bare  rule  over  the  des. 
tinies  of  those  who  dwelt  at  their  feet ;  and  the  training 
for  which  the  mountain  children  hati  to  thank  the  slopes 
of  the  Muotta-Thal,  waa  in  sountbiesa  of  breath,  and 
steadiness  of  limb,  far  more  than  in  elevation  of  idea. 
But  the  point  which  I  desire  the  reader  to  note  is,  that 
the  character  of  the  scene  which,  if  any,  appears  to  have 
been  impressive  to  the  inhabitant,  is  not  that  which 
we  ourselvea  feel  when  we  enter  the  district.  It  was 
not  from  their  lakes,  nor  their  cliffs,  nor  their  glaciers — 
though  these  were  all  peculiarly  their  possession,  that 
the  three  venerable  cantons  or  stjites  received  their 
name.  They  were  not  called  the  States  of  the  Bock, 
nor  the  States  of  the  Lake,  but  the  States  of  the  Fm-esi. 

*  This  valley  is  o 
people  are 
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And  the  one  of  the  three  which  contains  the  most  touch- 
ing record  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Swiss  religion,  in 
the  name  of  the  convent  of  the  ''  Hill  of  Angels/'  has,  for 
its  own,  none  but  the  sweet  childish  name  of  *'  Under 
the  Woods." 

§  16.  And  indeed  yon  may  pass  under  them  if,  leaving 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  Swiss  history,  the  Meadow  of 
the  Three  Fountains,  you  bid  the  boatman  row  south- 
ward a  little  way  by  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Uri.  Steep- 
est  there  on  its  western  side,  the  walls  of  its  rocks  ascend 
to  heaven.  Far,  in  the  blue  of  evening,  like  a  great 
cathedral  pavement,  lies  the  lake  in  its  darkness ;  and 
you  may  hear  the  whisper  of  innumerable  falling  waters 
return  from  the  hollows  of  the  cliff,  like  the  voices  of  a 
multitude  praying  under  their  breath.  From  time  to 
time  the  beat  of  a  wave,  slow  lifted,  where  the  rocks  lean 
over  the  black  depth,  dies  heavily  as  the  last  note  of  a 
requiem.  Opposite,  green  with  steep  grass,  and  set  with 
chalet  villages,  the  Fron-Alp  rises  in  one  solemn  glow  of 
pastoral  light  and  peace ;  and  above,  against  the  clouds  of 
twilight,  ghostly  on  the  gray  precipice,  stand,  myriad  by 
myriad,  the  shadowy  armies  of  the  Unterwalden  pine.* 

I  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  the  stranger  to  pass 
through  this  great  chapel,  with  its  font  of  waters,  and 
mountain  pillars,  and  vaults  of  cloud,  without  being  touch- 
ed by  one  noble  thought,  or  stirred  by  any  sacred  passion ; 
but  for  those  who  received  from  its  waves  the  baptism  of 
their  youth,  and  learned  beneath  its  rocks  the  fidelity  of 
their  manhood,  and  watched  amidst  its  clouds  the  like- 
ness of  the  dream  of  life  with  the  eyes  of  age— for  these  I 
will  not  believe  that  the  mountain  shrine  was  built,  or  the 
calm  of  its  forest-shadows  guarded  by  their  God,  in  vain. 

*  The  cliff  immediately  bordering  the  lake  is  in  Canton  Uri ;  the 
green  hills  of  Unterwalden  rise  above.  This  is  the  grandest  piece  of 
the  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne  ;  the  rocks  near  Tell's  Chapel  are  neither  so 
lofty  nor  so  precipitous. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LEAYES  XOnONLESS. 

§  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  final  inquiry  was 
to  be  into  the  sources  of  beauty  in  the  tented  plants,  or 
flowers  of  the  field;  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  sup- 
pose one  of  no  great  difficulty,  the  beauty  of  flowers  be- 
ing somewhat  generally  admitted  and  comprehended. 

Admitted?  yes.  Comprehended?  no;  and,  which  is 
worse,  in  all  its  highest  characters,  for  many  a  day  yet, 
incomprehensible :  though  with  a  little  steady  applica- 
tion, I  suppose  we  might  soon  know  more  than  we  do 
now  about  the  colors  of  flowers,— being  tangible  enough, 
and  staying  longer  than  those  of  clouds.  AVe  have  dis- 
covered something  definite  about  colors  of  opal  and  of 
peacock's  plume ;  perhaps,  also,  in  due  time  we  may  give 
some  account  of  that  true  gold  (the  only  gold  of  intrinsic 
value)  which  gilds  buttercups ;  and  understand  how  the 
spots  are  laid,  in  painting  a  pansy. 

Art  is  of  interest,  when  we  may  win  any  of  its  secrets ; 
but  to  such  knowledge  the  road  lies  not  up  brick  streets. 
And  howsoever  that  flower-painting  may  be  done,  one 
thing  is  certain,  it  is  not  by  machinery. 

§  2.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  if  we  understood  flow- 
ers better,  we  might  love  them  less. 

We  do  not  love  them  much,  as  it  is.  Few  people  care 
about  flowers.  Many,  indeed,  are  fond  of  finding  a  new 
shape  of  blossom,  caring  for  it  as  a  child  cares  about  a 
kaleidoscope.  Many,  also,  like  a  fair  service  of  flowers 
in  the  greenhouse,  as  a  fair  service  of  plate  on  the  table. 
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dyck  vagoe,  slight,  and  subdued  in  color,  bo  as  not  to 
contend  with  the  fleah.  In  his  portraits  of  King  Charles's 
children,  at  Turin,  an  enchanting  picture,  there  is  a  rose- 
thicket,  in  which  the  roses  seem  to  be  enchanted  the 
wrong  way,  for  their  leaves  are  all  gray,  and  the  flowers 
dull  brick-red.     Tet  it  is  right. 

§  C.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  all  great  men  like  their 
inferior  forms  to  follow  and  obey  contoura  of  large  sur- 
faces, or  group  themselves  in  connected  masses.  Patterns 
do  the  first,  leaves  the  last ;  but  flowers  stand  separately. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  beauty  of  flower-petals  and 
texture  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  at  it  close ;  but  fiat 
patterns  can  be  seen  fai'off,  as  well  as  gleaming  of  metal- 
work.  All  the  great  men  calculate  their  work  for  effect 
at  some  distance,  and  with  that  object,  know  it  to  be  lost 
time  to  complete  the  drawing  of  flowers.  Farther,  the 
forms  of  flowers  being  determined,  require  a  painful  at- 
tention, and  restrain  the  fancy;  whereas,  in  painting 
fur,  jewels,  or  bronze,  the  color  and  touch  may  be  varied 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  without  effort. 

Again,  much  of  what  is  best  in  flowers  is  inimitable 
in  painting ;  and  a  thoroughly  good  workman  feels  the 
feebleness  of  his  means  when  he  matches  them  fairly 
with  Nature,  and  gives  up  the  attempt  frankly — paint- 
ing the  rose  dull  red,  rather  than  trying  to  rival  its 
flush  in  sunshine. 

And,  lastly,  in  nearly  all  good  landscape -painting,  the 
breadth  of  foreground  included  implies  such  a  distajice 
of  the  spectator  from  the  nearest  object  as  must  entire- 
ly prevent  his  seeing  flower  detail. 

§  7.  There  is,  however,  a  deeper  reason  than  all  these : 
namely,  that  flowers  have  no  sublimity.  We  shall  have 
to  examine  the  nature  of  sublimity  in  our  following  and 
last  section,  among  other  ideas  of  relation.  Here  I  only 
note  the  fact  briefly,  that  impressions  of  awe  and  sorrow 
being  at  the  root  of  the  sensation  of  sublimity,  and  the 
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Iwanty  of  separate  flowers  not  being  of  the  kind  whicli 
couBects  itself  nith  sui^h  eensatioii,  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
tinction, in  general,  between  flower -loving  minds  and 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  Flowers  seem  intended  for 
the  solace  of  ordinary  humanity :  children  love  them ; 
qnii?t,  tender,  contented  ordinary  people  love  them  as 
they  grow;  luxnrions  and  diaonlerly  people  rejoice  in 
them  gathered :  They  are  the  cottager's  treasure ;  and 
in  the  crowded  town,  mark,  (is  with  a  little  broken  frag- 
ment of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the  workei-e  in  whose 
heart  rests  the  covenant  of  peace.  Passionate  or  relig- 
ions minds  contemplate  them  with  fond,  feverish  inten- 
sity ;  the  aflection  is  seen  severely  calm  in  the  works  of 
many  old  religions  paintei-s,  and  mixed  with  more  open 
and  true  country  sentiment  in  those  of  our  own  pre- 
Ruphaelites.  To  the  child  and  the  girl,  the  peasant  and 
the  manitfacturing  operativL',  to  the  griaette  and  the 
nun,  the  lover  and  monk,  they  are  precious  always.  But 
to  the  men  of  supreme  power  and  thoughtful n ess,  pre- 
cious only  at  times ;  symbolically  and  pathetically  often 
to  the  poets,  but  rarely  for  their  own  sake.  They  fall 
forgotten  from  the  gi-eat  workmen's  and  soldiers'  hands. 
Such  men  will  take,  in  thankfulness,  crowns  of  leaves, 
or  crowns  of  tlioms^not  crowns  of  flowers. 

§  8.  Some  beautiful  things  have  been  done  lately,  and 
more  beautiful  are  likely  to  be  done,  by  our  younger 
painters,  in  representing  blossoms  of  the  orchard  and 
the  field  in  mass  and  extent.  I  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  encouragement  of  this  impulse;  and  truly, 
if  pictures  are  to  be  essentially  imitative  rather  than  in- 
ventive, it  is  better  to  spend  care  in  painting  hyacinths 
than  dea<l  leaves,  and  roses  rather  than  stubble.  Such 
work,  however,  as  I  stated  in  my  first  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  year  1851,*  can  only  connect  itself  witli  the 

*  Prt-Raphaetititm.  The  pssay  cnntaiiis  anme  imporlnnt  nnles  on 
Turner's  work,  wliicb,  Ibererore,  I  do  not  repeal  In  Ihis  volume. 
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great  scIiooIb  by  becoming  inventive  iuatead  of  copyist ; 
and  for  the  most  part,  I  believe  these  young  painters 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  best  beauty  of  flow- 
ers  being  wholly  inimitable,  and  their  Hweetest  service 
unrenderable  by  art,  the  picture  involves  some  approach 
to  an  unsatisfying  mockery,  in  the  cold  imagery  of  what 
Nature  has  given  to  be  breathed  with  the  profuse  winds 
of  spring,  and  touched  by  the  happy  footsteps  of  youth. 

§  9.  Among  the  greater  masters,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  little  laborious  or  affectionate  flower- pain  ting.  The 
utmost  tliat  Turner  ever  allows  in  his  foregrounds  is  a 
water-lily  or  two,  a  cluster  of  heath  or  foxglove,  a  this- 
tle sometimes,  a  violet  or  daisy,  or  a  bindweed-bell ;  just 
enough  to  lead  the  eye  into  the  nuders  tan  cling  of  the 
rich  mystery  of  his  more  distant  leafage.  Ilich  mystery, 
indeed,  respecting  which  these  following  facts  about  the 
foliage  of  tented  plants  must  be  noted  carefully. 

§  10.  Two  characters  seem  especially  aimed  at  by  Nat- 
ure in  the  earth-plants :  first,  that  they  should  be  char- 
acteristic and  interesting :  secondly,  that  they  should 
not  be  very  visibly  injured  by  crushing. 

I  say,  first,  characteristic.  The  leaves  of  large  trees 
take  approximately  simple  forms,  slightly  monotonous. 
They  are  intended  to  be  seen  in  mass.  But  the  leaves 
of  the  herbage  at  our  feet  take  all  kinds  of  strange 
shapes,  as  if  to  invite  us  to  examine  them.  Star- 
shaped,  heart-shaped,  spear-shaped,  arrow-shaped,  fret- 
ted, fringed,  eleft,  furrowed,  serrated,  sinuated ;  in 
whorls,  in  tufts,  in  spires,  in  wreaths  endlessly  expres- 
sive, deceptive,  fantastic,  never  the  same  from  footstalk 
to  blossom  ;  they  seem  perpetually  to  tempt  our  watch- 
fnlnesB,  and  take  delight  in  outstripping  our  wonder. 

§  II.  SecontUy,  observe,  their  forms  are  such  as  will 
not  be  visibly  injured  by  crushing.  Their  complexity 
is  already  disordered :  jags  and  rents  are  their  laws  of 
being ;  rent  by  the  footstep  they  betray  no  harm.     Here, 
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for  instance  (Fig.  7S),  is  the  mere  oatline  of  a  batteronp- 
leaf  in  fall  free  growth ;  which,  perhapB,  may  be  taken 
as  a  good  common  type  <A  earth  foliage.  Fig.  78  is  a 
lees  advaDoed  one,  placed  bo  as  to  show  its  symmetrical 
bounding  form.  Bnt  both,  how  variotis ; — how  delicately 


rent  into  beanty  1  As  in  the  ai^iilles  of  the  ^n^at  Alps, 
so  in  this  lowest  field -herb,  where  rending  is  the  law  of 
being-,  it  is  the  law  of  loveliness. 

§  12.  One  class,  however,  of  these  torn  leaves,  peculiar 
to  the  tented  plnnts,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  a  strang'e  ex- 
pressional  function.     I  mean  the  group  of  leaves  rent 
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kirj^l  of  web  footed  leaf,  so  to  speak:  a  eontiiinous  tis- 
r-nr-  r-ularfr^-d  altematelv  on  each  side  of  the  stalk. 
I>^avrs  of  this  form  have  necessarily  a  kind  of  limpinsr 
;.Mit,  ;is  if  th'-y  prew  not  all  at  once,  bnt  first  a  little 
bit  on  on^r  sidf.  and  then  a  little  bit  on  the  other,  and 
whort'Si^r  tlioy  occur  in  quantity,  ^ve  the  expression  to 
fon-^Tonnd  vf^'-otation  which  we  feel  and  call  "  rag'^ed." 
%  13.  It  is  straupre  that  the  mere  alternation  of  the 
nut  wlionld  ffivo  this  effect ;  the  more  so,  because  alter- 
nate l<;avos,  completely  separate  from  each  other,  pro- 
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dace  one  of  ihe  most  graceful  types  of  building  plants. 
Yet  the  fact  is  indeed  so,  that  tiie  alternate  rent  in  the 
earth-leaf  is  the  principal  canse  of  its  ragged  effect. 
However  deeply  it  may  be  rent  symmetrically,  as  in  the 
alchemilla,  or  bnttercap,  just  instanced,  and  however 
finely  divided,  as  in  the  parsleys,  the  result  is  always  a 
delicate  richness,  unless  the  jags  are  alternate,  and  the 
leaf -tissue  continuous  at  the  stem;  and  the  moment 
these  conditions  appear,  so  does  the  raggedness. 

§  14  It  is  yet  more  worthy  of  note  that  the  proper 
duty  of  these  leaves,  which  catch  the  eye  so  clearly  and 
powerfully,  would  appear  to  be  to  draw  the  attention  of 
man  to  spots  where  his  work  is  needed,  for  they  nearly 
all  habitually  grow  on  ruins  or  neglected  ground :  not 
noble  ruins,  or  on  wild  ground,  but  on  heaps  of  rubbish, 
or  pieces  of  land  which  have  been  indolently  cultivated 
or  much  disturbed.  The  leaf  on  the  right  of  the  tree  in 
the  Plate,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  class, 
is  that  of  the  Sisymbrium  Irio,  which  grows,  by  choice, 
always  on  ruins  left  by  fire.  The  plant,  which,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  grows  first  on  earth  that  has  been 
moved,  is  the  coltsfoot :  its  broad  covering  leaf  is  much 
jagged,  but  only  irregular,  not  alternate  in  the  rent; 
but  the  weeds  that  mark  habitual  neglect,  such  as  the 
thistle,  give  clear  alternation. 

§  15.  The  aspects  of  complexity  and  carelessness  of  in- 
jury are  farther  increased  in  the  herb  of  the  field,  because 
it  is  "  herb  yielding  seed ; "  that  is  to  say,  a  seed  different 
in  character  from  that  which  trees  form  in  their  fruit. 

I  am  somewhat  alarmed  in  reading  over  the  above 
sentence,  lest  a  botanist,  or  other  scientific  person, 
should  open  the  book  at  it.  For  of  course  the  essential 
character  of  either  fruit  or  seed  being  only  that  in  the 
smallest  compass  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant  is  ren- 
dered portable,  and  for  some  time,  preservablo,  we  ought 
to  call  every  such  vegetable  dormitory  a  "  fruit "  or  a 
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"  seed  "  indifferently.  But  with  respect  to  man  there  is 
0,  notable  difference  between  them. 

A  seed  is  what  we  "  sow." 

A  fruit,  what  we  "  enjoy." 

Fruit  IB  seed  prepared  especially  for  the  sight  and 
taste  of  man  and  animals ;  and  in  this  sense  we  have 
true  fruit  and  traitorous  fruit  (poisonous) ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  available  tUstinction,*  that  seed  being  the 
part  necessary  for  the  renewed  birth  of  the  plant,  a  fruit 
is  such  seed  enclosed  or  sustained  by  some  extraneous 
substance,  which  ia  soft  and  juicy,  and  beautifully  col- 
ored, pleasing  and  useful  to  animals  and  men. 

§  16.  I  find  it  convenient  in  this  volume,  and  wish  I 
had  thought  of  the  expedient  before,  whenever  I  get 
into  a  difficulty,  to  leave  the  reader  to  work  it  out.  He 
will  perhaps,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  to  define  fruit  for 
himself.  Having  defined  it,  he  will  find  that  the  sen- 
tence about  which  I  was  alarmed  above  is,  in  the  main, 
true,  and  that  tented  plants  principally  are  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  while  building  plants  give  fruit.  The  berried 
shrubs  of  rock  and  wood,  however  dwarfed  in  stature, 
are  true  builders.  The  strawborry-plant  is  the  only 
important  exception — a  tender  Bedouin. 

§  17.  Of  coiirse  the  principal  reason  for  this  ia  the 
plain,  practical  one,  that  fruit  should  not  be  trampled 
on,  and  had  better  perhaps  be  put  a  little  out  of  easy 

•  I  Bay  tbe  ■'  beat  available  distinct  ion."  It  la,  of  coiirae,  no  real 
distinction.  A  peapod  la  a  kind  of  central  type  of  seed  and  aeed-vps- 
Bel,  and  it  is  difflcuU  bo  to  define  fruit  as  to  keep  clear  of  !L  Pea- 
ahelts  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  some  countries  rather  tbnn  pease.  It 
docs  not  Bound  like  a  scientific  distinction  to  saj  tbnt  fruit  !a  a  "  abcll 
whicli  18  good  without  being  boiled."  Nay.  even  if  we  htimlliate 
ouraelves  into  tins  practical  reference  to  the  kitchen,  we  are  siill  tor 
from  auccesfl.  For  the  pulp  of  a  straw betry  ia  Dot  n  "  shell.'' the 
seeds  being  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  arailable  part  of  a  pomegranate 
or  oranRB,  though  a  seed  envelope.  Is  ItsiAt  shut  williin  a  losa  useful 
rind.  While  in  an  almond  the  shell  l)ccome9  less  profitable  still,  and 
all  goodness  retires  Into  the  seed  itself,  as  In  a  grain  of  com. 
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reach  than  too  near  the  hand,  bo  that  it  may  not  be 
gathered  wantonly  or  without  some  little  tTOuble,  and 
may  be  waited  for  until  it  is  properly  ripe :  while  the 
plants  meant  to  bo  trampled  on  have  email  and  multi- 
tudinous seed,  bard  and  wooden,  which  may  be  shakon 
and  scattered  about  without  harm. 

A]  BO,  fine  fruit  is  often  only  to  be  brought  forth  with 
patience ;  not  by  young  and  hurried  trees— but  in  due 
time,  after  much  suffering ;  and  the  best  fruit  is  often 
to  be  on  adornment  of  old  age,  so  as  to  supply  the  want 
of  other  grace.  \Miile  the  plants  which  will  not  work, 
but  only  bloom  and  wander,  do  not  (except  tho  grasses) 
bring  forth  fniit  of  high  service,  but  only  the  seed  that 
prolongs  their  race,  the  grassea  alone  having  great 
honor  put  on  them  for  their  humility,  as  we  saw  in  our 
first  account  of  them. 

\  18.  This  being  so,  we  find  another  element  of  very 
complex  effect  added  to  the  others  which  exist  in  tented 
}  plants,  namely,  that  of  minute,  granular,  feathery,  or 
y  downy  seed-vessels,  mingling  quaint  brown  punctuation, 
L  and  dusty  tremors  of  dancing  grain,  with  tho  bloom  of 
I  the  nearer  fields  -,  and  casting  a  gossamered  gi'aynesa 
L  and  softness  of  plumy  mist  along  their  surfaces  far 
I.  away ;  mysterious  evermore,  not  only  with  dew  in  the 
Lxaoming  or  mirage  at  noon,  but  with  the  shaking 
I  threads  of  fine  arborescenee,  each  a  little  belfry  of  grain- 
I  bells,  all  a-chime. 

§  19.  I  feel  sorely  tempted  to  draw  one  of  these  same 
[  spires  of  tho  fine  grasses,  with  its  sweet  changing  \ito- 
\  portions  of  pendent  grain,  but  it  would  be  a  useless 
1  of  finesse,  as  such  form  of  course  never  enters 
f  into  general  foreground  eflfect.*     I  have,  however,  en- 

*  For  the  sftme  reason,  I  enter  into  do  considerations  respecting  tbo 
r,  goometricdl  forms  n(  flowers,  though  they  are  deeply  intercsiing,  and 
I  perhaps  some  diiy  I  mny  give  a  few  studies  of  them  separntely.  The 
I,  nader  Bhoold  note,  however,  that  beauty  of  form  in  flowers  la  chie&f 
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^aved,  at  the  top  of  the  group  of  woodcnts  opposite 
(Fi^.  74),  a  single  leaf  cluster  of  Durer's  foreground  in 
the  St.  Hubert,  which  is  interesting  in  several  ways  ;  ss 
an  example  of  modem  work,  no  less  than  old ;  for  it  is  a 
facsimile  twice  removed;  being  first  drawn  from  the 
plate  with  the  pen,  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  then  facsimiled  on 
wood  l)y  Miss  Byfield  ;  and  if  the  reader  can  compare  it 
with  tlie  original,  he  will  find  it  still  come  tolerably 
close  in  most  i^arts  (though  the  nearest  large  leaf  has 
got  spoiled),  and  of  course  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
precious  ([ualities  of  Durer's  work  are  lost.      Still,  it 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  perfectness  of  conception,  every 
leaf  being  thoroughly  set  in  perspective,  and   dra^vn 
with  unerring  decision.     On  each  side  of  it  (Figs.  75, 
7G)  are  two  pieces  from  a  fairly  good  modem  etching, 
which  I  oppose  to  the  Durer  in  order  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  true  work  and  that  which  pretends  to 
give  detail,  but  is  without  feeling  or  knowledge.     There 
are  a  gieat  many  leaves  in  the  piece  on  the  left,  but  they 
are  all  set  the  same  way  ;  the  draughtsman  has  not  con- 
ceived their  real  positions,  but  draws  one  after  another 
as  lie  would  deliver  a  tale  of  bricks.     The  grasses  on  the 
right  look  delicate,  but  are  a  mere  series  of  inorganic 
lines.     Look  how  Durer's  grass-blades  cross  each  other. 
If  you  take  a  pen  and  copy  a  little  piece  of  each  exam- 
l)le,  you  will  soon  feel  the  difference.     Underneath,  in 
the  centre  (Fig.77),  is  a  piece  of  grass  out  of  Landseer's 
etching  of  the  "Ladies'  Pets,"  more  massive  and  effect- 
ive than  the  two  lateral  fragments,  but  still  loose  and 

<lci)endont  on  a  more  accurately  finished  or  more  studiously  varied 
development  of  the  tre-foil,  quatre-foil,  and  cinq-foil  structures 
which  we  have  seen  irregularly  approached  by  leaf-buds.  The  most 
l)eautiful  six-foiled  flowers  (like  the  rhodmlendron- shoot)  are  com- 
l)osed  of  two  triani^ular  groups,  one  superimposed  on  the  other,  as  in 
the  narcissus  ;  and  the  most  interesting  types  both  of  six-foils  and 
ciruj-foils  are  unequally  leaved,  symmetrical  on  opposite  sides,  as 
the  iris  and  violet. 
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QBOomiKNied.  Then  underneath  is  a  piece  of  finn  and 
good  work  again,  which  will  stand  with  Dorer'B;  it  is 
{he  outline  only  of  a  group  of  leaves  out  of  Tamer's 
{ar^groond  in  the  Bichmond  from  the  Moors,  of  which 
I  give  a  reduced  etching,  Plate  62,  for  the  sake  of  the 
forogionnd  principally,  and  in  Plate  68,  the  group  of 
leaves  in  question,  in  their  light  and  shade,  with  the 
bridge  beyond.  What  I  have  chiefly  to  say  of  them  be- 
longs to  our  section  on  composition;  but  this  mere 
fragment  of  a  Turner  foreground  may  perhaps  lead  the 
reader  to  take  note  in  his  great  pictures  of  the  almost 
inconceivable  labor  with  which  he  has  sought  to  Bxpress 
the  redundance  and  delicacy  of  ground  leafage. 

§  20.  By  comparing  the  etching  in  Plate  62  with  the 
published  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  any  approximately  just  repre- 
sentation of  Turner  foreground  can  be  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  public.  This  Plate  has  been  reduced  by 
Mr.  Armytage  from  a  pen-drawing  of  mine,  as  large  as 
the  original  of  Turner's  (18  inches  by  11  inches).  It  will 
look  a  little  better  under  a  magnifying  glass ;  but  only 
a  most  costly  engraving,  of  tho  real  size,  could  give  any 
idea  of  the  richness  of  mossy  and  ferny  leafage  included 
in  the  real  design.  And  if  this  be  so  on  one  of  the  or- 
dinary England  drawings  of  a  barren  Yorkshire  moor, 
it  may  be  imagined  what  the  task  would  be  of  engraving 
truly  such  a  foreground  as  that  of  the  "  Bay  of  Baio) "  or 
"  Daphne  and  Leucippus,"  in  which  Turner's  aim  has 
been  luxuriance. 

§  21.  His  mind  recurred,  in  all  these  classical  fore- 
grounds, to  strong  impressions  made  upon  him  during 
his  studies  at  Rome,  by  the  masses  of  vegetation  which 
enrich  its  heaps  of  ruin  with  their  embroidery  and  bloom. 
I  have  always  partly  regretted  these  Boman  studies, 
thinking  that  they  led  him  into  too  great  fondness  of 
wandering  luxuriance  in  vegetation,  associated  with  de- 
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cay ;  atid  preyented  his  g'i^'ing  affection  enough  to  the 
more  solemn  and  more  sacred  infinity  with  which,  amon^ 
the  mightier  ruioa  of  the  Alpine  Rome,  glow  the  ]turG 
and  motionless  splendors  of  the  gentian  and  the  rose. 

§  22.  Leaves  motionless.  The  strong  pines  wave 
above  thym,  and  the  weak  grasaea  tremble  beside  them ; 
but  the  blue  stars  rest  upon  the  earth  with  a  peace  as  of 
heaven  ;  and  far  along  the  ridges  of  iron  rock,  movelesa 
as  they,  the  rubied  crests  of  Alpine  rose  fluah  in  the  low 
rays  of  morning.  Nor  these  yet  the  stillest  leaves. 
Others  there  are  subdued  to  a  deeper  quietueaa,  the  mute 
slaves  of  the  earth,  to  whom  we  owe,  perhapa,  thanks, 
and  tendemeas,  the  most  profound  of  all  we  have  to 
render  for  the  leaf  ministries. 

§  23.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  gradually  diminiabed 
power  and  withdrawn  freedom  among  the  orders  of 
leaves— from  the  sweep  of  the  chetitnut  and  gadding  of 
the  vine,  down  to  the  close  shrinking  trefoil,  and  con- 
tented daisy,  pressed  on  earth ;  aud,  at  last,  to  the  leaves 
that  are  not  merely  close  to  earth,  but  themselves  a  part 
of  it  1  fastened  down  to  it  by  their  sides,  here  and  there 
only  a  wrinkled  edge  rising  from  the  granite  crystals. 
TV'e  have  found  beauty  in  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  and  in 
the  herb  yielding  seed.  How  of  the  herb  yielding  no 
seed,*  the  fruitless,  floworless  lichen  of  the  rock  t 

§  24.  Lichen,  and  mosses  (thongh  these  last  in  their 
luxuriance  are  deep  and  rich  as  herbage,  yet  both  for 
the  most  part  humblest  of  the  green  things  that  live), — 
how  of  these  T  Meek  creatures !  the  first  mercy  of  the 
earth,  veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  diutless  rocks ; 
creatures  full  of  pity,  covering  with  strange  and  tender 
honor  the  styirred  disgrace  of  ruin,— layiug  quiet  finger 
on  the  trembling  stones,  to  teach  them  rest.     No  words, 

•  Tlie  reader  m«Bt  rememlier  always  that  my  wnrk  ia  conceming  the 
ojipecU  oi  llil&gs  only.  Of  course,  a  ItchcQ  baa  seeils.  Just  as  oilier 
plants  have,  but  not  effectually  or  visibly  far  man. 
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that  I  know  of,  will  eay  vhat  these  mosses  are.  None 
are  delicate  enotigh,  none  perfect  enongh,  none  rich 
enough.  How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  rounded  bosses  of 
furred  and  beaming  green, ^the  starred  divisions  of 
rubied  bloom,  fine-filmed,  as  if  the  Kock  Hjiirits  could 
spin  porphyry  as  we  do  glass, — the  traceries  of  intricate 
silver,  and  tiinges  of  amber,  lustrous,  arborescent,  bur- 
nished through  every  fibre   into  fitful  brightness  and 

I  glossy  traveraes  of  silken  change,  yet  all  subdued  and 
pensive,  and  framed   for  simplest,   sweetest  offices  of 

1  ^race.     They  will  not  be  gathered,  like  the  flowers,  for 
chaplet  or  love-token ;  but  of  these  the  wild  bird  will 

[  make  its  nest,  and  the  wearied  child  his  pillow. 

And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are  its  last  gift 
to  us.  "When  all  otber  service  is  vain,  from  plant  and  tree, 
the  soft  moHses  and  gray  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the 
headstone.  The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gift-bearing 
grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do  ser- 
vice forever.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard,  flowers  for  the 
bride's  chamber,  com  for  the  granary,  moss  for  the  grave. 
§  25.  Yet  as  in  one  sense  the  humblest,  in  another  they 
are  the  most  honored  of  the  earth -children.  Unfailing, 
as  motionless,  the  worm  frets  them  not,  and  the  autumn 
wastes  not.  Strong  in  lowliness,  they  neither  blanch  in 
heat  nor  pine  in  frost.  To  thera,  slow-fingered,  constant- 
hearted,  is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark,  eternal, 
tapestries  of  the  hills ;  to  them,  slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed, 
the  tender  framing  of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing 
the  stillness  of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also 
its  endurance ;  and  while  the  winds  of  departing  spring 
scatter  the  white  hawthora  blossom  like  drifted  snow, 
and  summer  dims  on  the  pai-ched  meadow  the  drooping 
of  its  cowslip-gold, — far  above,  among  the  mountains, 
the  silver  Hchen-spots  rest,  starlike,  on  the  stone;  and 
the  gathering  orange  stain  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  west- 
em  peak  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a  thousand  years. 


PART   VII. 

OF  CLOUD  BEAUTY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE   CLOUD-BALANCINGS. 

§  1.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  earth  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  habitation  of  man,  a  veil,  as  it  were,  of  in- 
termediate being  was  spread  between  him  and  its  dark- 
ness, in  which  were  joined,  in  a  subdued  measure,  the 
stability  and  insensibility  of  the  earth,  and  the  passion 
and  perishing  of  mankind. 

But  the  heavens,  also,  had  to  be  prepared  for  his  hab- 
itation. 

Between  their  burning  light, — their  deep  vacuity,  and 
man,  as  between  the  earth's  gloom  of  iron  substance,  and 
man,  a  veil  had  to  be  spread  of  intermediate  being : — 
which  would  appease  the  unendurable  glory  to  the  level 
of  human  feebleness,  and  sign  the  changeless  motion 
of  the  heavens  with  a  semblance  of  human  vicissi- 
tude. 

Between  earth  and  man  arose  the  leaf.  Between  the 
heaven  and  man  came  the  cloud.  His  life  being  partly 
as  the  falling  leaf,  and  partly  as  the  flying  vapor. 

§  2.  Has  the  reader  any  distinct  idea  of  what  clouds 
are  !  We  had  some  talk  about  them  long  ago,  and  per- 
haps thought  their  nature,  though  at  that  time  not  clear 
to  us,  would  be  easily  enough  understandable  when  we 
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pnt  ourselves  aerionsly  to  make  it  out.  Sliall  we  begiu 
with  one  or  two  easiest  qaeatioDB  ? 

That  mist  which  lies  in  the  morning  so  softly  in  the 
valley,  level  and  M-hite,  throng-b  which  the  tops  of  the 
trees  rise  as  if  through  an  inunilation — why  is  iV  so 
heavy  *  and  why  does  it  lie  bo  low,  being-  yet  so  thin 
and  frail  that  it  will  melt  away  utterly  into  splendor  of 
morning,  when  the  sun  has  shone  on  it  but  a  few  mo- 
ments more  ?  Those  colossal  i>yramids,  huge  and  firm, 
with  outlines  as  of  rocks,  and  strength  to  bear  the  beat- 
ing of  the  high  sun  full  on  their  fiery  flanks — why  are 
they  so  light, — their  bases  high  over  our  heads,  high  over 
the  heads  of  Alps  t  why  will  these  melt  away,  not  as  the 
sun  rises,  but  as  he  descends,  and  leave  the  stars  of  twi- 
light clear,  while  the  valley  vapor  gains  again  upon  the 
earth  like  a  shroud  f 

Or  that  ghost  of  a  cloud,  which  steals  by  yonder 
clump  of  pines ;  nay,  which  does  nut  steal  by  them,  but 
haunts  them,  wreathing  yet  round  them,  and  yet — and 
yet,  slowly  :  now  falling  in  a  fair  waved  line  like  a  wom- 
an's veil ;  now  fading,  now  gone :  we  look  away  for  an 
instant,  and  look  back,  and  it  is  again  there.  What  has 
it  to  do  with  that  clump  of  pines,  that  it  broods  by  them 
and  weaves  itself  among  their  branches,  to  and  fro  ? 
Has  it  hidden  a  cloudy  treasure  among  the  moss  at  their 
roots,  which  it  watches  thus  T  Or  has  some  strong  en- 
chanter chai-med  it  into  foud  returning,  or  bound  it  fast 
within  those  bars  of  bough »  And  yonder  filmy  cres- 
cent, bent  like  an  archer's  bow  above  the  snowy  sum- 
mit, the  highest  of  all  the  hill,— that  white  arch  which 
never  forms  but  over  the  supreme  crest, — how  is  it  stayed 
there,  repelled  apparently  from  the  snow— nowhere 
touching  it,  the  clear  sky  seen  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tain edge,  yet  never  leaving  it — poised  as  a  white  bird 
hovers  over  its  nest  T 

Or  those  war-clouds  that  gather  on  the  horizon,  drag- 
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on-erested,  tongiied  with  fire ; — how  is  their  barbed 
strength  bridled!  what  bits  are  these  they  oie  champ- 
iag  with  their  vaporoas  lipa ;  flinging  off  flakes  of  black 
foam  T  Leagued  leviathans  of  the  Sea  of  Heaven,  out 
of  their  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  and  their  eyes  are  like  the 
eyeiids  of  the  morning.  The  swortl  of  him  that  layeth 
at  them  cannot  hold  the  spear,  the  ilart,  nor  the  haber- 
geon. WTiere  ride  the  captains  of  their  armies !  Where 
are  set  the  measures  of  their  march  T  Fierce  murmur- 
ers,  answering  each  other  from  morning  until  evening — 
what  rebuke  is  this  which  has  awed  them  into  peace  T 
what  hand  has  reined  them  back  by  the  way  by  which 
they  came  i. 

§  3.  I  know  not  if  the  reader  will  think  at  first  that 
questions  like  these  are  easily  answered.  So  far  fi-om  it, 
I  rather  believe  that  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  clouds 
never  will  be  understood  by  us  at  all.  "  Knowest  thou 
the  balancings  of  the  clouds  T "  Is  the  tuiswer  ever  to 
be  one  of  pride  T  "  The  wondrous  works  of  Him  which 
is  perfect  in  knowledge  i.  "  Is  our  knowledge  ever  to 
be  soT 

It  is  one, of  the  most  discouraging  consequences  of 
the  varied  character  of  this  work  of  mine,  that  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  take  note  of  the  advance  of  modem 
science.  What  has  conclusively  been  discovered  or  ob- 
served about  clouds,  I  know  not ;  but  by  the  chance  in- 
quiry possible  to  me  I  find  no  book  which  fairly  states 
the  difficulties  of  accotmting  for  even  the  ordinary  as- 
pects of  the  eky.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  able  in  this  sec- 
tion to  do  little  more  than  suggest  inquiries  to  the  read- 
er, putting  the  subject  in  clear  form  for  kira.  All  men 
accustomed  to  investigation  will  contirm  me  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  great  step  when  we  are  personally  quite  cer- 
tain what  we  do  not  know. 

§  4.  First,  then,  I  believe  we  do  not  know  what  makes 
clouds  float.     Clouds  are  water,  in  some  fine  form  or  an- 
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other ;  but  water  is  heavier  than  air,  and  the  finest  forai 
you  can  give  a  heavy  thiiig  will  not  make  it  float  in 
a  light  thing.  On  it,  yes ;  an  a  boat :  but  in  it,  no. 
Clouds  are  not  boats,  nor  boat-shaped,  and  they  float  in 
the  air,  not  on  the  top  of  it.  "  Nay,  but  though  unlike 
boats,  may  they  not  be  like  feathers  T  If  out  of  quill 
substani;e  there  may  be  constructed  eider-down,  and  out 
of  vegetable  tissue,  thistle-down,  both  buoyant  enough 
for  a  time,  surely  of  water-tissue  may  be  constmcted  al- 
so water-down,  which  will  be  buoyant  enough  for  all 
cloudy  purposes."  Not  so.  Throw  out  your  eider  plu- 
mage in  a  calm  day,  and  it  will  all  come  settling  to  the 
ground :  slowly  indeed,  to  aspect ;  but  practically  so 
fast  that  oil  our  finest  clouds  would  be  here  in  a  heap 
about  our  ears  in  on  hour  or  two,  if  they  wcro  only  made 
of  water. feathers.  "  But  may  they  not  be  qui  11 -feathers, 
and  have  air  inside  them  7  May  not  all  their  particles 
be  minute  little  balloons  T  " 

A  balloon  only  floats  when  the  air  inside  it  is  either 
specifically,  or  by  heating,  lighter  than  the  air  it  floats 
in.  If  the  clond-feathers  had  warm  air  inside  their 
quills,  a  cloud  would  be  warmer  than  the  air  about  it, 
which  it  is  not  (I  believe).  And  it  the  cloud-feathers 
had  hydrogen  inside  their  quills,  a  cloud  would  be  un- 
wholesome for  breathing,  which  it  is  not — at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me, 

"  But  may  they  not  have  nothing  inside  their  quills  t " 
Theu  they  would  rise,  as  bubbles  do  through  water,  just 
as  certainly  aa  if  they  were  solid  feathers,  they  would 
fall.  All  our  clouds  would  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  air, 
and  swim  in  eddies  of  cloud. foam. 

"  But  is  not  that  juat  what  they  do  ? "  No.  They 
float  at  different  heights,  and  with  definite  forms,  in  the 
body  of  the  air  itself.  If  they  rose  like  foam,  the  sky 
on  a  cloudy  day  would  look  like  a  very  large  flat  glass 
of  champagne  seen  from  below,  with  a  stream  of  bubbles 
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(or  clouds)  going:  up  as  fast  as  they  could  to  a  flat  foam- 
ceiling. 

"  But  may  they  not  be  just  so  nicely  mixed  out  of  some- 
thing and  uuthiug,  as  to  float  where  they  are  wanted  t  " 

Yes :  that  is  just  what  they  not  only  may,  but  must 
be;  only  this  way  of  mixing  something  and  nothing  is 
the  very  thing  I  want  to  oxphiin  or  have  explained,  and 
cannot  do  it,  nor  get  it  done. 

§  5.  Except  thus  far.  It  is  conceivable  that  minute 
hollow  Bpherical  globules  might  be  formed  of  water,  in 
which  the  enclosed  vacuity  just  balanced  the  weight  of 
the  eaclosiug  water,  ajid  that  the  arched  sphere  formed 
by  the  watery  film  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  breaking  it  in.  Such 
a  globule  would  float  like  a  balloon  at  the  height  in  the 
atmosphere  where  the  equipoise  between  the  vacuum 
it  enclosed,  and  its  own  excess  of  weight  above  that  of 
the  air,  was  exact.  It  would,  probably,  approach  its 
companion  globules  by  reciprocal  attraction,  and  form 
aggregations  which  might  be  visible. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  view  usually  taken  by  meteorolo- 
gists. I  state  it  as  a  possibility,  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  examining  the  question — a  possibility  confirmed  by 
the  scriptural  words  which  I  have  taken  for  the  title  of 
this  chapter. 

§  6.  Nevertheless,  I  state  it  as  a  possibility  only,  not 
seeing  how  any  known  operation  of  physical  law  could 
explain  the  formation  of  such  molecules.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  difliculty.  Whatever  shape  the 
water  is  thrown  into,  it  seems  at  first  improbable  that  it 
should  lose  its  property  of  wetness.  Minute  division  of 
rain,  as  in  "  Scotch  mist,"  makes  it  capable  of  floating 
farther,*  or  floating  up  and  down  a  little,  just  as  dust 

'The  buoyancy  of  solid  bodies  of  b  given  apecific  pravily.  in  a 
giveu  Quid,  dcpctids,  first  on  Ibeir  size,  llii^n  on  their  forms. 
EMret,  on  their  siee  ;  thai  is  to  soy,  oo  the  proporlioii  of  the  magui- 
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float,  though  pebbles  will  not ;  or  gold-leaf,  though 
a  soYereign  will  not ;  but  minutely  divided  rain  wets  as 
much  as  any  other  kind,  whereas  a  cloud,  partially  al- 
ways, sometimes  entirely,  loses  its  power  of  moistening. 
Some  low  clouds  look,  when  you  are  in  them,  as  if  they 
were  made  of  specks  of  dust,  like  short  hairs ;  and  these 
clouds  are  entirely  dry.  And  also  many  clouds  will  wet 
some  substances,  but  not  others.  So  that  we  must 
grant  farther,  if  we  are  to  be  happy  in  our  theory,  that 
the  spherical  molecules  are  held  together  by  an  attrac- 
tion which  prevents  their  adhering  to  any  foreign  body, 
or  perhaps  ceases  only  under  some  peculiar  electric 
conditions. 

§  7.  The  question  remains,  even  supposing  their  pro- 
duction accounted  for,  —  What  intermediate  states  of 
water  may  exist  between  these  sphericcd  hollow  molecules 
and  pure  vapor  t 

tude  of  the  object  (irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  its  particles)  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  particles  of  the  air. 

Thus,  a  grain  of  saud  is  buoyant  in  wind,  but  a  large  stone  is  not ; 
and  pebbles  and  sand  are  buoyant  in  water  in  proportion  to  their 
smallness,  tine  dust  taking  long  to  sink,  while  a  large  stone  sinks  at 
once.  Thus,  we  see  that  water  may  be  arranged  in  drops  of  any 
magnitude,  from  the  largest  rain-drop,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea, 
to  an  atom  so  small  as  not  to  be  separately  visible,  the  smallest  rain 
passing  gradually  into  mist  Of  these  drops  of  different  sizes  (sup- 
posing the  strength  of  the  wind  the  same),  the  largest  fall  fastest,  the 
smaller  drops  are  more  buo3'aut,  and  the  small  misty  rain  floats  about 
like  a  cloud,  as  often  up  as  down,  so  that  an  umbrella  is  useless  in 
it ;  though  in  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  if  there  is  no  wind,  one  may 
stand  gathered  up  under  an  umbrella  without  a  drop  touching  the 
feet. 

Secondly,  buoyancy  depends  on  the  amount  of  surface  which  a 
given  weight  of  the  substance  exposes  to  the  resistance  of  the  sub- 
stance it  floats  in.  Thus,  gold-leaf  is  in  a  high  degree  buoyant, 
while  the  same  quantity  of  gold  in  a  compact  grain  would  fall  like  a 
shot ;  and  a  feather  is  buoyant,  though  the  same  quantity  of  animal 
matter  in  a  compact  form  would  be  as  heavy  as  a  little  stone.  A  slate 
blows  far  from  a  house-top,  while  a  brick  falls  vertically,  or  nearly 
so. 
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iB  by  change  of  place,  how  tar  hy  appearance  in  one 
place  and  Tanishing  from  another.  And  these  qasBtious 
abont  moTement  lead  partly  far  avay  into  high  mathe- 
matics, where  I  cannot  follow  them,  and  partly  into  the- 
ories conc^mine*  electricity  and  infinite  space,  where  I 
suppose  at  present  no  one  can  follow  them. 
What,  then,  is  the  nae  of  asking  the  qnMtions  1 
For  my  own  part,  I  enjoy  the  mystery,  and  perhaps 
the  reader  may.  I  think  he  ooght  He  shonld  not  be 
less  grateful  for  summer  run,  or  see  less  beanty  in  the 
donds  of  morning,  becanse  they  come  to  prove  him  with 
hard  qoeatiousi  towhich,  perhaps,  if  we  look  close  at 
tiie  heavenly  scroll,*  we  may  find  also  a  syllable  or  two 
of  answer  illaminated  here  and  there. 

*  Than  la  a  tieautlf  ul  pusage  Id  Sartor  Stitirtut  concerning  tlUa  old 
Hebrew  scroll,  in  its  deeper  meanings,  and  the  child's  watching  It, 
though  long  Illegible  for  him,  jet  "  with  an  e]^  to  the  gliding."  It 
dgnifles  in  a  word  or  two  nearly  aU  that  Is  to  be  said  about  clouds. 


OHAPTEE  n. 

THE    0LOUD-FLO0K8. 

§  1.  From  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  reader 
will,  I  hope,  be  prepared  to  find  me,  though  dogmatic  (it 
is  said)  upon  some  occasions,  anything  rather  than  dog- 
matic respecting  clouds.  I  will  assume  nothing  concern- 
ing them,  beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  as  a  floating 
sediment  forms  in  a  saturated  liquid,  vapor  forms  in  the 
body  of  the  air ;  and  all  that  I  want  the  reader  to  be  clear 
about  in  the  outset  is  that  this  vapor  floats  in  and  with 
the  wind  (as,  if  you  throw  any  thick  coloring  matter 
into  a  river,  it  floats  with  the  stream),  and  that  it  is  not 
blown  before  a  denser  volume  of  the  wind,  as  a  fleece  of 
wool  would  be. 

§  2.  At  whatever  height  they  form,  clouds  may  be 
broadly  considered  as  of  two  species  only,  massive  and 
striated.  I  cannot  find  a  better  word  than  massive, 
tbou^rh  it  is  not  a  good  one,  for  I  mean  it  only  to  signify 
a  fleecy  arrangement  in  which  no  Iinrs  are  visible.  The 
fleece  may  be  so  bright  as  to  look  like  flying  thistle- 
down, or  so  diff"u8ed  as  to  show  no  visible  outline  at  all. 
Still  if  it  is  all  of  one  common  texture,  like  a  handful  of 
wool,  or  a  ^\Teatli  of  smoke,  I  call  it  massive. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  divided  by  parallel  lines,  so  as 
to  look  more  or  less  like  spun-glass,  I  call  it  striated. 
In  Plate  69,  Fig.  4,  the  top  of  the  Aiguille  Dm  (Clia- 
moimi)  is  seen  emergent  above  low  striated  clouds,  with 
heaped  massive  cloud  beyond.  I  do  not  know  in  the 
least  what  causes  this  striation,  except  that  it  depends 
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on  the  nature  of  tho  cloud,  not  on  the  wind.  The  6trong- 
eet  wind  will  not  throw  a  cloud,  massive  by  nature,  into 
the  linear  form.  It  will  toss  it  about,  Eind  tear  it  to 
pieces,  but  not  spin  it  into  threads.  On  the  other  hand, 
often  without  any  wind  at  all,  the  cloud  will  spin  itself 
into  threads  fine  as  gossamer.  These  threads  are  often 
said  to  be  a  prognostic  of  storm ;  but  they  are  not  pro- 
duced by  storm. 

§  3.  In  the  first  volume,  we  considered  all  clouds  as  be- 
longing to  three  regions,  that  of  the  cirrus,  the  central 
cloud,  and  the  rain-cloud.  It  is  of  course  an  arrange- 
ment more  of  eonvenienee  than  of  true  description,  for 
cirrus  clouds  sometimes  form  low  as  well  as  high ;  and 
rain  sometimes  falls  high  as  well  as  low.  I  will,  never- 
theless, retain  this  old  aiTangement,  which  is  practically 
as  serviceable  as  any. 

Allowing,  also,  for  various  exceptions  and  modifica- 
tions, these  three  bodies  of  clouds  may  be  generally  tlis- 
tinguished  in  our  minds  thus.  The  clouds  of  upper  re- 
gion are  for  the  most  part  quiot,  or  seem  to  be  so,  owing 
to  their  distance.  They  are  formed  now  of  striated,  now 
of  massive  substance;  but  always  finely  divided  into 
large  ragged  flakes  or  ponderous  heaps.  These  heaps 
(cumuli)  and  fiakes,  or  drifts,  present  different  iihenom- 
ena,  but  must  be  joined  in  our  minds  under  the  head  of 
central  cloud.  The  lower  clouds,  bearing  rain  abun- 
dantly, are  composed  partly  of  striated,  partly  of  massive 
substance ;  but  may  generally  be  comprehended  under 
the  term  rain-cloud. 

Our  business  in  this  chapter,  then,  is  with  the  upper 
clouds,  which,  owing  to  their  quietness  and  multitude, 
we  may  perhaps  conveniently  think  of  as  the  "  cloud- 
flocks."  And  we  have  to  discover  if  any  laws  of  beauty 
attach  to  them,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  mountains  or 
tree -branches. 

§  4.  On  one  of  the  few  mornings  of  this  winter,  when 
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the  sky  was  clear,  and  one  of  the  far  fewer,  on  -which  its 
clearness  was  visible  from  the  neighborhood  of  Loudon, 
— which  now  entirely  loses  at  least  two  out  of  three  sun- 
rises, owing  to  the  environing  smoke,— the  dawn  broke 
beneath  a  broad  field  of  level  purjile  cloud,  under  which 
floated  ranks  of  divided  cirri,  composed  of  finely  striated 
vapor. 

It  was  not  a  sky  containing  any  extraordinary  number 
of  these  minor  clouds  ;  but  each  was  more  than  usually 
distinct  in  eepai-ation  from  its  neighbor,  and  as  thej' 
showed  in  nearly  pure  pale  scarlet  on  the  dark  purjile 
ground,  they  were  easily  to  b&  counted. 

§  6.  There  werii  five  or  six  ranks,  from  the  zenith  to 
the  horizon  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  distinct  ones,  and  then 
two  or  three  more  running  to- 
gether, and  losing  themselves  in  [ 
distance,  in  the  manner  ronghly  [ 
shown  in  Fig.  79.  The  neai-est  | 
rank  was  composed  of  more  than  E 
160  rows  of  cloud,  set  obliquely, 
as  in  the  figure.     I  counted  150  ™-  "■ 

which  was  near  the  mark,  and  then  stopped,  lest  the 
light  should  fail,  to  count  the  separate  clouds  in  some 
of  the  rows.  The  average  number  was  60  in  each  row, 
rather  more  than  less. 

There  were  therefore  150  x  60,  that  is,  9,000,  separate 
clouds  in  this  one  rank,  or  about  50,000  in  the  field 
of  sight.  Flocka  of  Admetus  under  Apollo's  keeping. 
Who  else  could  shepherd  such  ?  He  by  day,  dog  Siri- 
UB  by  night ;  or  huntress  Diana  herself— -her  bright  ar- 
rows driving  away  the  clouds  of  prey  that  would  ravage 
her  fair  flocks.  We  must  leave  fancies,  however ;  these 
wonderful  clouds  need  close  looking  at.  I  will  try  to 
draw  one  or  two  of  them  before  they  fade. 

§  6.  On  doing  wliich  we  find,  after  all,  they  are  not 
much  more  like  sheep  than  Canis  Major  is  like  a  dog. 
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They  resemble  more  some  of  our  old  friends,  the  jiine 
branches,  covered  with  snow.  The  three  forming  the 
uppermost  figure,  in  the  Plate  opposite,  are  as  like  three 
of  the  fifty  thousand  as  I  could  get  them,  complex 
enough  in  structure,  even  this  single  group.  Busy 
workers  they  must  be,  that  twine  the  braiding  of  them 
all  to  the  horizon,  and  down  beyond  it. 


Fig.  80. 


And  who  are  these  workers  ?  You  have  two  questions 
here,  both  difficult.  What  separates  these  thousands  of 
clouds  eacli  from  the  other,  and  each  about  equally  from 
the  other '?  How  can  they  be  drawn  asunder,  yet  not 
allowed  to  part  ?  Looped  lace  as  it  were,  richest  point 
— invisible  threads  fastening  embroidered  cloud  to  cloud 
— the  "  plighted  clouds  "  of  Milton, — creatures  of  the 
element — 

"  That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds." 
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Compare  Gbraldme  dressing : — 

"  Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight" 


And  Britomart'i 

♦'  Her  well-plighted  frock 
She  low  let  fall,  that  flowed  from  her  lank  side 
Down  to  her  foot,  with  careless  modesty.*' 

And,  secondly,  what  bends  each  of  them  into  these 
flame-like  curves,  tender  and  various,  as  motions  of  a 
bird,  hither  and  thither  t  Perhaps  you  may  hardly  see 
the  curves  well  in  the  softly  finished  forms ;  here  they 
are  plainer  in  rude  outline,  Fig.  80.* 

*  Before  going  farther,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  method 
of  drawing  clouds. 

Absolutely  well  no  cloud  can  be  drawn  with  the  point ;  nothing 
but  the  most  delicate  management  of  the  brush  will  express  its  vari- 
ety of  edge  and  texture.  By  laborious  and  tender  engraving,  a  close 
approximation  may  be  obtained  either  to  nature  or  to  good  painting ; 
and  the  engravings  of  sky  by  our  modern  line  engravers  are  often 
admirable  ; — in  many  respects  as  good  as  can  be,  and  to  my  mind  the 
best  part  of  their  work.  Tliere  still  exists  some  early  proofs  of  Mil- 
ler's plate  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  in  which  the  sky  is  the  likest 
thing  to  Turner's  work  I  have  ever  seen  in  large  engravings.  The 
plate  was  spoiled  after  a  few  impressions  were  taken  off  by  desire  of 
the  publisher.  The  sVy  was  so  exactly  like  Turner's  that  he  thought 
it  would  not  please  the  public,  and  had  all  the  fine  cloud-drawing 
rubbed  away  to  make  it  soft. 

The  Plate  opposite  page  161,  by  Mr.  Armytage,  is  also,  I  think,  a 
superb  specimen  of  engraving,  though  in  result  not  so  good  as  the 
one  just  spoken  of,  because  this  was  done  from  my  copy  of  Turner's 
sky,  not  from  the  picture  itself. 

But  engraving  of  this  finished  kind  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  costli- 
ness, be  given  for  every  illustration  of  cloud  form.  Nor,  if  it  could, 
can  skies  be  sketched  with  the  completion  which  would  bear  it.  It 
is  sometimes  possible  to  draw  one  cloud  out  of  fifty  thousand  with 
something  like  fidelity  before  it  fades.  But  if  we  want  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fifty  thousand,  they  can  only  be  indicated  with  the 
rudest  lines,  and  finished  from  memory.     It  was,  as  we  shall  see 
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§  7.  What  is  it  that  throws  them  into  these  lines  T 

Eddies  of  wind  t 

Nay,  an  eddy  of  wind  will  not  stay  quiet  for  three 
minutes,  as  that  cloud  did  to  be  drawn ;  as  all  the  others 
did,  each  in  bis  place.  You  see  there  ia  perfect  har- 
mony among:  the  curves.  They  all  flow  into  each  other 
as  the  ciUTents  of  a  stream  do.  If  you  throw  dust  that 
will  float  on  the  surface  of  a  slow  river,  it  will  arrange 
itself  in  lines  somewhat  like  these.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, indeed,  it  is  tme  that  there  are  gentle  euiTcnts  of 

prescntiy.  only  by  iiis  gignntic  powers  of  memory  that  Turner  was 
enableil  to  draw  Kkies  as  be  did. 

Now,  I  look  upon  my  own  memory  of  clouds,  or  of  atiytbing  else, 
aa  of  no  value  whnlever.  All  tbe  drawinj^  on  which  I  have  ever 
rested  an  assarlion  have  been  made  without  stirring  from  tbe  spot  ; 
and  in  sketching  clouds  from  nature,  it  Is  very  seldom  deeiruble  to 
use  the  brviah.  For  broad  effects  and  notes  of  color  (though  these, 
hastily  made,  are  always  inaccurate,  and  letters  indicating  the  color 
do  nearly  as  well)  the  brush  may  be  sometimes  useful,  but.  in  most 
cases,  a  dark  pencil,  which  will  lay  shade  with  Its  side  and  draw 
lines  with  Its  point,  Is  the  best  instrument.  Turner  almost  always 
outlined  merely  wltli  the  point,  bciug  able  to  remember  the  relations 
of  shade  without  the  slightest  chance  of  error.  Tiie  point,  at  all 
events,  is  needful,  however  much  stump  work  may  be  added  to  it 

Now,  in  translating  sketches  made  with  the  pencil  point  into  en- 
graving, we  must  either  engrave  delicately  and  eipeusively.  or  be  con- 
tent to  substitute  for  the  soft  varied  pencil  lines  the  liner  and  uu- 
cloudlike  touches  of  the  pen.  It  is  best  to  do  this  boldly,  if  at  all, 
and  without  the  least  aim  at  fineness  of  effect,  to  lay  down  a  vigor- 
ous black  line  as  the  limit  of  the  cloud  form  or  action.  The  more 
subtle  a  painter's  finished  work,  tbe  more  fearless  he  ia  in  using  the 
vigorous  black  line  when  he  is  making  memoranda,  or  treating  his 
subject  conventionally.  At  the  top  of  page  275  Vol.  IV.,  the  reader 
may  see  the  kind  of  outline  which  Titian  uses  for  clouds  in  hia 
pen  work.  Usually  he  is  even  bolder  and  coarser.  And  In  the  rude 
woodcuts  I  am  going  to  employ  here,  I  believe  the  reader  will  find 
ultimately  that,  with  whatever  ill  success  used  by  me,  the  means  of 
expression  arc  the  fullest  and  most  convenient  that  can  be  adopted, 
short  of  finished  engraving,  while  there  are  some  eondltions  of  cloud- 
sctlou  which  1  satisfy  myself  better  in  expressing  by  these  coarse 
lines  I  linn  In  any  other  way. 
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diBUge  in  the  atmosphere,  which  move  elowly  enough 
to  permit  in  the  clouds  that  follow  them  some  appear- 
ance of  stability.  But  how  to  obtain  change  bo  complex 
in  an  infinite  nimiber  of  consecutive  spaces ;— fifty  thou- 
sand separate  groups  of  current  in  half  of  a  morning 
sky,  with  quiet  invisible  vapor  between,  or  none — and 
yet  all  obedient  to  one  ruling  law,  gone  foi-th  through 
their  companies  \- — each  marshalled  to  their  white  stand- 
ards, in  great  unity  of  warlike  march,  unarrested,  un- 
coufused  t  "  One  shall  not  thrust  another,  they  shall 
walk  every  one  in  his  own  path." 

§  8.  These  questions  occur,  at  first  sight,  respecting 
every  group  of  cirrus  cloud.    Whatever  the  form  may 
be,  whether  branched,   as  in   this  instance,  or  merely 
rijjpled,  or  thrown  into  shield-like  segments,  as  in  Fig. 
81 — a  frequent  ar- 
rangement —  there  ,,  ,..--' 
is    still  the   Slime                 ■  ■.,        X  ..■■■■"' 
difficulty  in  ac- 
counting   satis- 
factorily   for    the 
individual      forces 
which  regulate  the                         _ 

,  similar     shai>e    of  ~"< n 

'""Iiile  FM.  81. 

oved  by  a 

[general  force  that  has  apparently  no  influence  on  the 
divided  structure.  Thus  the  mass  of  clouds  disposed 
aa  in  Fig.  81,  will  probably  move,  mutually,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow ;  that  is  to  say,  sideways,  as  far 
as  their  separate  curvature  is  concerned.  I  suppose  it 
probable  that  as  the  science  of  electricity  is  more  per- 
fectly systematized,  the  explanation  of  many  circum- 
Btances  of  cloud-form  will  be  rendered  by  it.  At  pres- 
ent I  Bee  no  use  in  troubling  the  reader  or  myself  with 
conjectures  which  a  year's  progress  in  science  might 
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either  effectively  contradict  or  supersede. 
All  that  I  wont  is,  that  we  should  have 
our  questioDS  ready  to  put  clearly  to  the 
electricians  when  the  eleetricians  ai-e 
ready  to  answer  as. 

§  9  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  love- 
liest conditions  of  these  parallel  clouds 
ma\  be  owing  to  a  structure  which  I  for- 
got to  explain,  when  it  occurred  in  rocks, 
lu  the  course  of  the  last  volume. 

^Tien  they  are  finely  stratified,  and 
their  surfaces  abraded  by  broad,  shallow 
furrows,  the  edg-es  of  the  beds,  of  course, 
arc  thrown  into  undulations,  and  at  some 
distance,  where  the  furrows  disappear, 
the  surface  looks  as  if  the  rock  had 
flowed  over  it  in  successive  waves.  Such 
a  condition  is  seen  on  the  left  at  the  top 
in  Fiff.  17,  Vol.  IV.  Sui)posing  a  series 
of  beds  of  vapor  cut  across  by  a  straight 
sloping  current  of  air,  and  so  placed  as 
to  catch  tlie  light  on  their  etlges,  we 
should  have  a  series  of  curved  lights, 
looking  like  independent  clouds. 

§  10.  I  believe  conditions  of  form  like 
those  in  Fig.  82  (turn  the  Iwok  with  its 
outer  edge  down)  may  not  uutreqnently 
be  thus,  owiug  to  stratification,  when 
they  occur  in  the  nearer  sky.  This  line 
of  cloud  is  far  off  at  the  horizon,  drifting 
towards  the  left  (the  points  of  course  for- 
ward), and  is,  I  suppose,  a  seiies  of  ueai'ly 
Fio.  6!.  circular  eddies  seen  in  perspet'tivo. 

■Whiidi  question  of  pei-sjieetive  we  must 
examine  a  little  liefore  going  n  ste])  farther.  In  order 
to  siniiilify  if,  let  us  assume  that  the  under  surfaces  of 
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by  or  c.  It  would  make  the  diagram  too  complex  if  I 
grave  one  of  intersecting  curves;  but  the  lowest  figui'e 
in  Plate  06  represents,  in  perspective,  two  groups  of 
ellipses  arranged  in  equidistant  straight  and  parallel 
lines,  and  following  each  other  on  two  circular  curves. 
Their  exact  relative  position  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plato 
57.  While  the  uppermost  figui*e  in  Plate  66  represents, 
in  parallel  perspective,  a  series  of  ellipses  arranged  in 
radiation  on  a  circle,  their  exact  relative  size  and  posi- 
tion are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  57,  and  the  lines  of  such 
a  sky  as  would  be  produced  by  them,  roughly,  in  Fig. 
90,  facing  page  171.* 

§  14.  And  in  these  figures,  which,  if  we  look  up  the 
subject  rightly,  would  bo  but  the  first  and  simplest  of 
the  series  necessary  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  up- 
per cirri,  the  reader  may  see,  at  once,  how  necessarily 
painters,  untrained  in  observance  of  proportion,  and  ig- 
norant of  perspective,  must  lose  in  every  touch  the  ex- 
pression of  buoyancy  and  space  in  sky.  The  absolute 
forms  of  each  cloud  are,  indeed,  not  alike,  as  the  ellipses 
in  the  engraving ;  but  assuredly,  when  moving  in  groups 
of  this  kind,  there  are  among  them  the  same  pi't^jior- 
tionod  ineciualities  of  relative  distance,  the  same  gra- 
dated changes  from  ponderous  to  elongated  form,  the 
same  exquisite  suggestions  of  including  curve  ;  and  a 
common  painter,  dotting  his  clouds  down  at  random,  or 
in  more  or  less  equal  masses,  can  no  more  paint  a  sky, 
than  he  could,  by  random  dashes  for  its  ruined  arches, 
paint  the  Coliseum. 

§  15.  AVhatever  approximation  to  the  character  of  up- 
per clouds  may  have  been  reached  by  some  of  our  mod- 

•  I  use  ellipses  in  order  to  make  these  fi Enures  easily  iiitclliiriblo  ; 
the  curves  actually  are  variable  curves,  of  the  nature  of  the  cycloid, 
or  other  curves  of  continuous  motion  ;  probably  produced  by  a  cur- 
rent movinir  in  some  such  direction  as  that  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  57. 
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clouds  are  flat,  and  lie  in  a  horizontal  extended  field. 
This  is  in  great  measure  the  fact,  and  notable  perspec- 
tive phenomena  depend  on  the  approximation  of  clouds 
to  such  a  condition. 

§  11.  Eeferring  the  reader  to  my  Elements  of  Perspec- 
tive for  statements  of  law  which  would  be  in  this  place 
tiresome,  I  can  only  ask  him  to  take  my  word  for  it  that 
the  three  figures  in  Plate  05  represent  limiting  lines  of 
sky  perspective,  as  they  would  ai)pear  over  a  large  space 
of  the  sky.  Supposing  that  the  breadth  included  was 
one-fourth  of  the  horizon,  the  shaded  portions  in  the 
central  figure  represent  square  fields  of  cloud,*  and  those 
in  the  uppermost  figure  naiTOW  triangles,  with  their 
shortest  side  next  us,  but  sloping  a  little  away  fi'om  us. 

In  each  figure,  the  shaded  portions  show  the  per- 
spective limits  of  cloud-masses,  which,  in  reality,  are  ar- 
ranged in  perfectly  straight  lines,  are  all  similar,  and 
are  equidistant  from  each  other.  Their  exact  relative 
positions  are  marked  by  the  lines  connecting  them,  and 
may  bo  determined  by  the  reader  if  lie  knows  perspec- 
tive. If  he  does  not,  he  may  bo  surprised  at  first  to  be 
told  that  tlio  stubborn  and  blunt  little  trianglo,  6,  Fig.  1, 
Plato  G5,  represents  a  cloud  precisely  similar,  and  simi- 
larly situated,  to  that  roprosent(?d  by  the  thin  triangle, 
ii;  and,  in  like  manner,  thi»,  stout  diamond,  a,  Pig.  2, 
represents  precisely  tho  same  form  and  size  of  cloud  as 
the  thin  strip  at  b.  Ho  may  perhaps  think  it  still  more 
curious  that  tho  retiring  persptn^tivo  which  causes  stout- 
ness in  the  triangle,  causes  leanness  in  the  diamond.f 

*  If  the  figures  are  supposed  to  inoludc  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
horizon,  the  shaded  figures  represent  diamond-^^haped  clouds  ;  but  the 
reader  cannot  understand  this  without  studying  perspective  laws  ac- 
curately. 

f  In  reality,  the  retiring  ranks  of  cloud,  if  long  enough,  would,  of 
course,  go  on  converging  to  the  horizon.  I  do  not  continue  them, 
because  the  figures  would  become  too  compressed. 
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em  students,  it  will  be  found,  on  careful  analysis,  that 
Turner  stands  more  absolutely  alone  in  this  gift  of 
cloud  -  drawing,  than  iu  any  other  of  his  great  powers. 
Observe,  I  say,  cloud-rfraiM'n(/ ;  other  ^reat  men  colored 
clouds  beautifully ;  none  but  he  ever  drew  them  truly : 
this  power  coming  from  hia  constant  habit  of  drawing 
skies,  like  everything  else,  with  the  pencil  point.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  engrave  any  of  hia  large  finished 
skies  on  a  small  scale  i  but  the  woodcut,  Fig.  85,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  forms  of  cloud  involved  in  one  of 
his  small  drawings.  It  ia  only  half  of  the  sky  in  ques- 
tion, that  of  Rouen  from  8t.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the 
Kivers  of  France.  Its  clouds  are  arranged  on  two  sys- 
tems of  intersecting  circles,  crossed  beneath  by  long 
bars  very  slightly  bent.  The  form  of  every  separate 
cloud  ia  completely  studied;  the  manner  of  drawing 
them  will  be  understood  better  by  holp  of  the  Plate 
opposite  which  is  a  piece  of  the  sky  above  the  "  Campo 
Santo,"  *  at  Venice,  exhibited  in  1842.  It  is  exquisite 
in  rounding  of  the  separate  fragments  and  buoyancy  of 
the  rising  central  group,  as  well  as  in  its  expression  of 
the  wayward  influence  of  curved  lines  of  breeze  on  a 
generally  rectilinear  system  of  cloud. 

%  16.  To  follow  the  subject  farther  would,  however, 
lead  ns  into  doctrine  of  circular  storms,  and  all  kinds  of 
pleasant,  but  infinite,  difficulty,  from  which  temptation 
I  keep  clear,  believing  that  enough  is  now  stated  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  understand  what  he  is  to  look  for  in 
Turner's  skies;  and  what  kind  of  power,  thought,  and 
science  are  involved  continually  in  the  little  white  or 
purple  dashes  of  cloud-spray,  which,  in  such  pictures  as 
the  San  Benedetto,  looking  to  Fusina,  the  Napoleon,  or 
the  Temeraire,  guide  the  eye  to  the  horizon  more  by 
their  true  perspective  than  by  their  aerial  tone,  and  are 

*  Now  in  llie  po^seMion  nf  E,  Bickriell.  Baij.,  who  kindly  lent  me 
the  picture,  that  I  miglit  muke  this  drawing  frgm  it  carefully. 
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buoyant,  not  so  much  by  expression  of  lightness  as  of 
motion.* 

§  17.  I  say  the  "  white  or  purple  "  cloud-spray.  One 
word  yet  may  be  permitted  me  respecting  the  mystery 
of  that  color.  What  should  we  have  thought — if  we  had 
lived  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  clouds,  but  only 
low  mist  or  fog — of  any  stranger  who  had  told  us  that, 
in  his  country,  these  mists  rose  into  the  air,  and  became 
purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  gold?  I  am  aware  of  no 
sufficient  explanation  of  these  hues  of  the  upper  clouds, 
nor  of  their  strange  mingling  of  opacity  with  a  power  of 
absorbing  light.  All  clouds  are  so  opaque  that,  however 
delicate  they  may  be,  you  never  see  one  through  another. 
Six  feet  depth  of  them,  at  a  little  distance,  will  wholly 
veil  the  darkest  mountain  edge ;  so  that,  whether  for 
light  or  shade,  they  tell  upon  the  sky  as  body  color  on 
canvas ;  they  have  always  a  perfect  surface  and  bloom ; — 
delicate  as  a  rose-leaf,  when  required  of  them,  but  never 
poor  or  meagre  in  hue,  like  old-fashioned  water-colors. 
And,  if  needed,  in  mass,  they  will  bear  themselves  for 
solid  force  of  hue  against  any  rock.  Facing  p.  425,  I 
have  engraved  a  memorandum  made  of  a  clear  sunset 
after  rain,  from  the  top  of  Milan  cathedral.  The  greater 
part  of  the  outline  is  granite.  Monte  Kosa — the  rest 
cloud ;  but  it  and  the  granite  wore  dark  alike.  Frequent- 
ly, in  effects  of  this  kind,  the  cloud  is  darker  of  the  two.f 

*  I  ciuinot  yet  engrave  these  ;  but  the  little  study  of  a  single  rank 
of  cirrus,  the  lowest  in  Plate  64,  may  serve  to  show  the  value  of 
perspective  in  expressing  buoyancy.  It  is  not,  however,  though 
heatifully  engraved  by  Mr.  Armytage,  as  delicate  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  finer  threads  which  indicate  increasing  distance  at  the  extremity. 
Compare  the  rising  of  the  lines  of  curve  at  the  edges  of  this  mass,  with 
the  similar  action  on  a  larger  scale,  of  Turner's  cloud,  opposite. 

f  In  the  autobiography  of  John  Newton  there  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  deception  of  a  whole  ship's  company  by  cloud,  taking  the 
aspect  and  outline  of  mountainous  land.  They  ate  the  last  provision 
in  the  ship,  so  sure  were  they  of  its  being  laud,  and  were  nearly  starved 
to  death  in  couscHiueuce. 
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And  this  opacity  is,  nevertheless,  obtained  without  de* 
stroying  the  gift  they  have  of  letting  broken  light  through 
them,  so  that,  between  us  and  the  sun,  they  may  become 
golden  fleeces,  and  float  as  fields  of  light. 

Now  their  distant  colors  depend  on  these  two  proper- 
ties together ;  partly  on  the  opacity,  which  enables  them 
to  reflect  light  strongly ;  partly  on  a  spongelike  power 
of  gathering  light  into  their  bodies. 

§  18.  Long  ago  it  was  noted  by  Aristotle,  and  again  by 
Leonardo,  that  vaporous  bodies  looked  russet,  or  even 
red,  when  warm  light  was  seen  through  them,  and  blue 
when  deep  shade  was  seen  through  them.  Both  colors 
may,  generally,  be  seen  on  any  wreath  of  cottage  smoke. 

Whereon,  easy  conclusion  has  sometimes  been  founded 
by  modem  reasoners.  All  red  in  sky  is  caused  by  light 
seen  through  vapor,  and  all  blue  by  shade  seen  through 
vapor. 

Easy,  indeed,  but  not  sure,  even  in  cloud-color  only. 
It  is  true  that  the  smoke  of  a  town  may  be  of  a  rich  brick 
red  against  golden  twilight ;  and  of  a  very  lovely,  though 
not  bright,  blue  against  shade.  But  I  never  saw  crimson 
or  scarlet  smoke,  nor  ultramarine  smoke. 

Even  granting  that  watery  vapor  in  its  purity  may  give 
the  colors  more  clearly,  the  red  colors  are  by  no  means 
always  relieved  against  light.  The  finest  scarlets  are 
constantly  seen  in  broken  fiakes  on  a  deep  purple  ground 
of  heavier  cloud  beyond,  and  some  of  the  loveliest  rose- 
colors  on  clouds  in  the  east,  opposite  the  sunset,  or  in 
the  west  in  the  morning.  Nor  are  blues  always  attaina- 
ble by  throwing  vapor  over  shade.  Especially,  you  can- 
not get  them  by  putting  it  over  blue  itself.  A  thin  vapor 
on  dark  blue  sky  is  of  a  warm  gray,  not  blue.  A  thunder- 
cloud, deep  enough  to  conceal  everything  behind  it,  is 
often  dark  lead-color,  or  sulphurous  blue ;  but  the  thin 
vapors  crossing  it,  milky -white.  The  vividest  hues  are 
connected  also  with  another  attribute  of  clouds,  their 
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lustre— metallic  in  effect,  watery  in  reality.  They  not 
only  reflect  color  as  dnst  or  wool  would,  bat,  when  far 
o£^  as  water  wonld;  sometimes  even  giving  a  distindb 
ima^  of  the  sun  nndemeath  the  orb  itself ;— in  all  cases 
becoming  dasszling  in  lustre,  when  at  a  low  angle,  capa- 
ble of  strong  reflection.  Practically,  this  low  angle  is 
only  obtained  when  the  cloud  seems  near  the  sun,  and 
hence  we  get  into  the  careless  habit  of  looking  at  the 
golden  reflected  light  as  if  it  were  actually  caused  by 
nearness  to  the  fiery  balL 

§  19.  Without,  however,  troubling  ourselyes  at  all 
about  laws,  or  causes  of  color,  the  visible  consequences 
of  their  operation  are  notably  these — that  when  near  us, 
clouds  present  only  subdued  and  uncertain  colors ;  but 
when  far  from  us,  and  struck  by  the  sun  on  their  under 
surfaces — so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  they  re- 
ceive is  reflected — ^they  may  become  golden,  purple,  scar- 
let, and  intense  fiery  white,  mingled  in  all  kinds  of 
gradations,  such  as  I  tried  to  describe  in  the  chapter  on 
the  upper  clouds  in  the  first  volume,  in  hope  of  being 
able  to  return  to  them  "  when  we  knew  what  was  beau- 
tiful." 

The  question  before  us  now  is,  therefore,  "What  value 
ought  this  attribute  of  clouds  to  possess  in  the  human 
mind?  Ought  we  to  admire  their  colors,  or  despise 
them  t  Is  it  well  to  watch  them  as  Turner  does,  and 
strive  to  paint  them  through  all  deficiency  and  darkness 
of  inadequate  material?  Or,  is  it  wiser  and  nobler — 
like  Claude,  Salvator,  Buysdael,  Wouvermans — never  to 
look  for  them— never  to  portray  ?  We  must  yet  have 
patience  a  little  before  deciding  this,  because  we  have 
to  ascertain  some  facts  respecting  the  typical  meaning 
of  color  itself;  which,  reserving  for  another  place,  let  us 
proceed  here  to  learn  the  forms  of  the  inferior  clouds. 


CHAPTEE  nL 

THE    CLOUD-CHARIOTS. 

§  1.  Between  the  flocks  of  small  countless  clouds  which 
occupy  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  gr&y  undivided  film 
of  the  true  rain-cloud,  form  the  fixed  masses  or  torn 
fleeces,  sometimes  collected  and  calm,  sometimes  fiercely 
drifting",  which  are,  nevertheless,  known  under  one  gen- 
eral name  of  cumulus,  or  heaped  cloud. 

The  tnie  cumulus,  the  most  majestic  of  all  clouds,  and 
almost  the  only  one  which  attracts  the  notice  of  ordinary 
observers,  is  for  the  most  part  windless ;  the  movement 
of  its  masses  being  solemn,  continuous,  inexplicable,  a 
steady  advance  or  retiring,  as  if  they  wore  animated  by 
an  inner  will,  or  compelled  by  an  unseen  power.  They 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  connected  with  heat,  forming 
perfectly  only  in  the  afternoon,  and  melting  away  in  the 
evening.  Their  noblest  conditions  are  strongly  electric, 
and  connect  themselves  with  storm-cloud  and  true  tliun- 
dor-cloud.  AVlien  there  is  thundcn*  in  the  air,  they  will 
forui  in  cold  weather,  or  early  in  the  day. 

§  2.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  drawing  a  cumulus.  Its 
divisions  of  surfac(^  are  grotesque  and  endless,  as  those 
of  a  mountain;  perfectly  defined,  brilliant  beyond  all 
power  of  color,  and  transitory  as  a  dream.  Even  Turner 
never  attemptc^d  to  paint  them,  any  more  than  he  did 
the  snows  of  the  high  Alps. 

Nor  can  I  explain  them  any  more  than  I  can  draw 
them.  The  ordinary  account  given  of  their  stnicture  is, 
I  believe,  that  the  moisture  raised  from  the  earth  by  the 
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sun's  heat  becomes  visible  by  condensation  at  a  certain 
height  in  the  colder  air,  that  the  level  of  the  condensing 
point  is  that  of  the  cloud's  base,  and  that  above  it,  the 
heaps  are  pushed  up  higher  and  higher  as  more  vapor 
accumulates,  till,  towards  evening,  the  supply  beneath 
ceases ;  and  at  sunset,  the  fall  of  dew  enables  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  to  absorb  and  melt  them  away. 
Very  plausible.  But  it  seems  to  mo  herein  unexplained 
how  the  vapor  is  held  together  in  those  heaps.  K  the 
clear  air  about  and  above  it  has  no  aqueous  vapor  in  it,  or 
at  least  a  much  less  quantity,  why  does  not  the  clear  air 
keep  pulling  the  cloud  to  pieces,  eating  it  away,  as  steam 
is  consumed  in  open  air  ?  Or,  if  any  cause  prevents  such 
rapid  devouring  of  it,  why  does  not  the  aqueous  vapor 
diffuse  itself  softly  in  the  air  like  smoke,  so  that  one 
would  not  know  where  the  cloud  ended  ?  What  should 
make  it  bind  itself  in  those  solid  mounds,  and  stay  so : — 
positive,  fantastic,  defiant,  determined  ? 

§  3.  If  ever  I  am  able  to  understand  the  process  of  the 
cumulus  formation,*  it  will  become  to  me  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects  of  study  to  trace  tlio 
connection  of  the  threatening  and  terrible  outlines  of 
thunder-cloud  with  the  increased  action  of  the  electric 
power.  I  am  for  the  present  utterly  unable  to  speak 
respecting  this  matter,  and  must  pass  it  by,  in  all  hu- 
mility, to  say  what  little  I  have  ascertained  ros])octing 
the  more  broken  and  rapidly  moving  forms  of  the  cen- 
tral clouds,  which  connect  themselves  with  mountains, 
and  may,  therefore,  among  mountains,  be  seen  close  and 
truly. 

§  4.  Yet  even  of  these,  I  can  only  reason  with  great 
doubt   and  continual   pause.     This  last  volume  ought 

*  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  doing  this  is  to  distinguish  the  por- 
tions of  cloud  outline  which  really  slope  upwards  from  those  which 
only  appear  to  do  so,  being  in  reality  horizoutal,  and  thrown  into  ap- 
parent inclination  by  perspective. 
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certainly  to  be  better  than  the  first  of  the  series,  for  two 
reasons.  I  have  learned,  during  the  sixteen  years,  to 
say  little  where  I  said  much,  and  to  see  difficulties  where 
I  saw  none.  And  I  am  in  a  ^eat  state  of  marvel  in 
looking  back  to  my  fii'st  account  of  clouds,  not  only  at 
myself,  but  even  at  my  dear  master,  M.  de  Saussure. 
To  think  that  both  of  us  should  have  looked  at  drifting 
mountain  clouds,  for  yeai^s  together,  and  been  content 
with  the  theory  which  you  will  find  set  forth  in  §  4,  of 
the  chapter  on  the  central  cloud  region  (Vol.  I.),  re- 
sjjecting  the  action  of  the  snowy  summits  and  watery 
vapor  passing  them.  It  is  quite  tine  that  this  action 
takes  place,  and  that  the  said  fourth  paragraph  is  right, 
as  far  as  it  reaches.  But  both  Saussui-e  and  I  ought  to 
have  known — we  both  did  know,  but  did  not  think  of 
it — that  the  covering  or  cap-cloud  forms  on  hot  sum- 
mits as  well  as  cold  ones ; — that  the  red  Jind  bai'e  rocks 
of  Mont  Pilate,  hotter,  certainly,  after  a  day*s  sunshine 
than  the  cold  storm-wind  which  swee^js  to  them  from 
the  Alps,  nevertheless  have  been  renowned  for  their 
helmet  of  cloud,  ever  since  the  llomans  watched  the 
cloven  summit,  gray  against  the  south,  from  the  ram- 
l^ai-ts  of  Vindonissa,  giving  it  the  name  from  which  the 
good  Cath(^lics  of  Lucerne  have  war]iod  out  their  favor- 
ite piece  of  terrific  sacred  biography.*  And  both  my 
master  and  I  should  also  have  reflected,  that  if  our 
theory  about  its  formation  had  boon  gc^nerally  true,  the 
helmet  cloud  ousrht  to  form  on  evorv  cold  summit,  at 
the  ap]iroacli  of  rain,  in  a])])rf)ximating  proportions  to 
the  bulk  of  the  glaci(>rs :  which  is  so  far  from  being 
the  caso  that  not  only  (A)  th(^  cap -cloud  may  oft(^n  be 
seen  on  lower  summits  of  grass  or  rock,  while  the  higher 
ones  are  splendidly  clear  (which  may  be  accounted  for 

*  PlU'ntJtH,  ca]>p(?(l  (<itrictly  spcnkinff,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  : — 
fitormy  cloud  enoutrh  sometimes  on  men's  brows  as  well  as  on  moun- 
tiiins),  corrupted  into  Pilatus,  and  Pllato. 
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by  supposiuo:  the  wind  containing  tlie  moisture  not  to 
hiive  risen  so  hi^h),  but  (B)  the  cap-cloud  always  shows 
a  pi'ufereuce  for  bills  of  a  conical  form,  such  as  the  Mole 
or  Niescii,  which  can  have  verj-  little  power  in  chillinir 
the  air,  even  supposing  they  were  cold  themselves, 
while  it  will  entirely  refuse  to  form  round  huge  masses 
of  mountain,  which,  supposing  them  of  chilly  tempem- 
ment,  must  have  discomforted  the  atmospher^jn  their 
neighborhood  for  leagues.  And  finally  (C)  reversing  the 
priuciiile  under  letter  A,  the  cap-cloud  constantly  foi-ms 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  while  it  will  obstinately 
refuse  to  appe:ir  on  the  Dome  du  Gotite  or  Aiguille 
Sans-nom,  where  the  snowfields  are  of  greater  extent, 
and  the  air  must  be  moister,  because  lower. 

§  3.  The  fact  is,  that  the  explanation  given  in  that 
fourth  paragmph  can,  in  reahty,  account  only  for  what 
may  properly  be  termed  "Ice-sidc  cloud,"  slightly  no- 
ticed in  the  continuation  of  the  same  chapter,  but  de- 
serving most  attentive  illustration,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  phenomena  of  the  Alps.  "When  a  moist  wiud 
blows  in  dear  weather  over  a  cold  summit,  it  has  not 
time  to  get  chilled  as  it  approaches  the  rock,  and  there- 
fore fhi,'  air  reuiiiius  clear,  and  the  sky  bright  on  the 
windward  side ;  but  under  the  lee  of  the  peak,  there 
is  paitly  a  back  ed- 
dy, and  partly  still 
air;  and  in  that  lull 
and  eddy  the  wind 
gets  time  to  be 
chilled  by  the  rock, 
and  the  cloiul  np- 

pears  as  a  boiling 

mass  of  white  vapor^ 
rising  continiiftlly  with  the  return  current  to  the  upper 
edge  of  tilt'  inoiuitaiu,  where  it  is  caught  by  the  straight 
wind,  and  i»artly  torn,  pm-tly  melted  away  in  broken  frag- 
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ments.  In  Fig.  86  the  dark  mass  lepreeentB  the  moan- 
tain  peak,  the  arrow  the  main  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
curved  lines  show  the  directions  of  such  current  and  its 
concentration,  and  the  dotted  lines  enclose  the  space  in 
which  doud  forms  densely,  floating  away  beyond  and 
above  in  irregular  tongues  and  flakes.  The  second  fig- 
ure from  the  top  in  Plate  69  represents  the  actual  as- 
pect of  it  when  in  full  development,  with  a  strong  south 
wind,  in  a  clear  day,  on  the  Aiguille  Dm,  the  sky  being 
perfectly  blue  and  lovely  around. 

So  far  all  is  satisfactory.  But  the  true  helmet  cloud 
will  not  allow  itself  to  be  thus  explained  away.  The 
uppermost  figure  in  Plate  69  represents  the  loveliest 
form  of  it,  seen  in  that  perfect  arch,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  over  the  highest  piece  of  earth  in  Europe. 

§  6.  Bespecting  which  there  are  two  mysteries : — ^First, 
why  it  should  form  only  at  a  certain  distance  above  the 
snow,  showing  blue  sky  between  it  and  the  summit. 
Secondly,  why,  so  forming,  it  should  always  show  as 
an  arch,  not  as  a  concave  cup.  This  last  question  puz- 
zles me  especially.  For,  if  it  be  a  true  arch,  and  not 
a  cup,  it  ought  to  show  itself  in  certain  positions  of 
the  spectator,  or  directions  of  the  wind,  like  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  as  a  mere  line,  or  as  a  spot  of  cloud  pausing 
over  the  hill-top.  But  I  never  saw  it  so.  While,  as 
above  noticed,  the  lowest  form  of  the  helmet  cloud  is 
not  white  as  of  silver,  but  like  Dolon*s  helmet  of  wolf- 
skin,— it  is  a  gray,  flaky  veil,  lapping  itself  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  more  or  less  conical  peak ;  and  of  this, 
also,  I  have  no  word  to  utter  but  the  old  one,  "Elec- 
tricity," and  I  might  as  well  say  nothing. 

§  7.  Neither  the  helmet  cloud,  nor  the  lee-side  cloud, 
however,  though  most  interesting  and  beautiful,  are  of 
much  importance  in  picturesque  eflfect.  They  are  too 
isolated  and  strange.  But  the  great  mountain  cloud, 
which  seems  to  be  a  blending  of  the  two  with  inde- 
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the  mountains  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  very  beautifully 
in  the  vignette  of  St.  Maurice  in  Kogers's  Italy.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  bo  si:)ecially  observed  of  it,  as  it 
only  differs  from  the  cumulus  of  the  plains,  by  being 
smaller  and  more  broken. 

§  11.  Not  so  the  mountain  drift-cloud,  which  is  as  pe- 
culiar as  it  is  majestic.  The  Plates  70  and  71  show,  as 
well  as  I  can  express,  two  successive  phtiscs  of  it  on  a 
mountain  crest;  (in  this  instance  the  great  limestone 
ridge  above  St.  Michel,  in  Savoy.)  But  what  colossal 
proportions  this  noble  cloud  assumes  may  be  best  gath- 
ered from  the  rude  sketch,  Fig.  87,  in  which  I  have  sim- 
ply put  firm  black  ink  over  the  actual  pencil  lines  made 
at  the  moment,  giving  the  form  of  a  single  wreath  of  the 
drift-cloud,  stretching  about  five  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Alps  of  the  Val  d'Aosta, 
as  seen  from  the  plain  of  Tiuin.  It  has  a  grand  vol- 
canic look,  but  I  believe  its  aspect  of  rising  from  the 
peak  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  deceptive ;  and  that 
the  apparently  gigantic  column  is  a  nearly  horizontal 
stream  of  l(»e-sid(^  cloud,  tap(*red  into  the  distance  by 
pers]>octiv(^  and  thus  rising  at  its  apparently  lowest  but 
in  reality  most  distant  point,  from  the  mountain  summit 
whoso  shad(^  calls  it  into  being  out  of  the  clear  winds. 

"Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  api)arent  origin  of  the 
cloud  on  the  ])(\ik,  and  radiation  from  it,  distinguish  it 
from  the  drift-eloud  of  level  country,  which  aiTanges  it- 
self at  the  horizon  in  broken  massc^s,  such  as  Fig.  8i>, 
showing  no  point  of  origin  :  and  I  do  not  know  how  far 
tlu^v  an^  vertical  clifls  or  liorizontallv  extended  lields. 
They  are  apt  to  be  very  ])reeipit(ms  in  aspc^et,  breaking 
into  fragments  with  an  api)arently  concentric  motion,  as 
in  th(»  iigun*  ;  but  of  this  motion  also — whether  vertical 
or  horizontal— I  can  say  nothing  positives. 

§12.  The  absolute  scale  of  such  clouds  maybe  seen, 
or  at  least  demonstrated,  more  clearly  in  Fig.  88,  which 
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IB  a  roagh  note  of  an  effect  of  sky  behind  the  tower  of 
Berne  Cathedral.  It  was  made  from  the  mound  beside 
the  railroad  bridge.  The  Cathedral  tower  is  half-a-mile 
distant.  The  great  Eiger  of  Grindelwald  ia  seen  just  on 
the  right  of  it.  This  mountain  is  distant  from  the  tower 
thirty-four  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  ten  thousand  feet 
above  it  in  height.  The  drift-cloud  behind  it,  therefore, 
being  in  full  light,  and  showing  no  overhanging  surfaces, 
must  rise  at  least  twenty  thousand  feet  into  the  air. 

§  13.  The  extreme  whiteness  of  the  volume  of  vapor  in 
this  ease  (not,  I  fear,  very  intelligible  in  the  woodcut  *) 
may  bo  partly  owing  to  recent  rain,  which,  by  its  evapo- 
ration, gives  a  peculiar  density  and  biightness  to  some 
forms  of  clearing  cloud.  In  order  to  understand  this, 
we  must  consider  another  set  of  facts.  MTicn  weather  is 
thoroughly  wet  among  bills,  we  ought  no  more  to  accuse 
the  mountains  of  forming  the  clouds,  than  we  do  the 
plains  in  similar  circumstances.  The  unbroken  mist  . 
buries  the  mountains  to  their  bases ;  but  that  is  not  their 
fault.  It  may  bejust  as  wet  and  just  as  cloudy  elsewhere. 
(This  is  not  true  of  Scottish  mountain,  by  the  way.)  But 
when  the  wet  weather  is  breaking,  and  the  clouds  pass, 
perhaps,  in  great  measure,  away  from  the  plains,  leav- 
ing large  spaces  of  blue  sky,  the  mountains  begin  to 
shape  clouds  for  themselves.  The  fallen  moisture  evap- 
orates from  the  plain  inrisibly ;  but  not  so  from  the 
hill-side.  There,  what  quantity  of  rain  has  not  gone 
down  in  the  torrents,  ascends  again  to  heaven  instantly 

■  I  couUl  not  properly  illuslrato  the  subject  of  clouda  without  num- 
bers of  these  rude  drawings,  which  would  probably  offend  the  general 
reader  by  their  coarseneM,  while  the  cost  of  engraving  them  io  fac- 
almile  Is  conBiderable,  and  would  much  ndd  to  the  price  of  the  book. 
If  I  find  people  at  all  interested  in  the  subject,  I  may,  perhaps,  some 
day  systematize  and  publish  my  studies  of  cloud  separately.  I  am 
sorry  not  to  have  given  In  this  volume  a  careful  study  of  a  rich  cirrus 
sky,  bill  no  wond-eDgmving  that  I  can  employ  on  this  scale  will  ex- 
press the  finer  threads  and  viMea. 
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in  white  clouds.     The  storm  passes  as  if  it  hacl  torment- 
ed the  crags,  and  the  strong  mountains  smuke  like  tired 


5  14.  Here  is  another  question  for  us  of  some  interest. 
Why  does  the  much  gi-eater  quantity  of  moisture  lying 
on  the  horizontal  fields  send  up  no  visible  vapor,  and 
the  less  quantity  left  on  the  rocks  glorify  itself  into  a 
magnificent  wreath  of  soaring  snow  T 

First,  for  the  very  reason  than  it  is  less  in  qoantity, 
and  more  distributed;  as  a  wet  cloth  smokes  when  you 
put  it  near  the  fire,  but  a  basiu  of  water  not. 

The  previous  heat  of  the  crags,  noticed  in  the  firet 
volume,  p.  373,  is  only  a  part  of  the  cause.  It  operates 
only  locally,  and  on  remaius  of  sudden  showers.  But 
after  any  number  of  days  and  nights  of  rain,  and  in  all 
places  exposed  to  returning  sunshine  and  breezes,  the 
distribution  of  the  moisture  tells.  So  soon  as  the  rain 
has  ceased,  all  water  that  can  run  off  is  of  course  gone 
from  the  steep  hill-sides  i  there  remains  only  the  thin 
adherent  film  of  moisture  to  be  dried ;  but  that  film  is 
spread  over  a  complex  texture— all  manner  of  crannies, 
and  bosses,  and  projections,  and  filaments  of  moss  and 
lichen,  exposing  a  vast  extent  of  drying  surface  to  the 
air.    And  the  evaporation  is  rapid  in  proportion. 

5  15.  Its  rapidity,  however,  observe,  does  not  accoont 
for  its  visibility,  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  I  can- 
not clearly  solve,  unless  I  were  sure  of  the  nature  of  the 
vesicular  vapor.  ^Tieu  our  breath  becomes  visible  on 
a  frosty  day,  it  is  easily  enough  understood  that  the 
moisture  which  was  invisible,  carried  by  the  warm  air 
from  the  lungs,  becomes  visible  wlien  condensed  or  pre- 
cipitated by  the  surrounding  chill ;  but  one  does  not 
see  why  air  passing  over  a  moist  surface  quite  as  cold 
as  itself  should  take  up  one  particle  of  water  more  than 
it  can  conveniently— that  is  to  say,  invisibly — carry. 
Whenever  you  see  vapor,  you  may  not  inaccurately  con- 
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eider  the  air  as  haviiig  got  more  than  it  can  properly 


hold,  and  droi)piug  some.    Kow  it  is  easily  tmderstood 
huw  it  should  take  up  much  in  the  lungs,  and  let  some 
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of  it  fall  when  it  is  pinched  by  the  frost  ontside ;  but 
why  should  it  overload  itaelf  there  on  the  hills,  when 
it  ia  at  perfect  liberty  to  fly  away  as  soon  as  it  likes, 
and  come  back  for  more  t  I  do  not  see  my  way  well  in 
this.  I  do  not  see  it  clearly,  even  through  the  wet 
cloth.  I  shall  leave  all  the  embarrassment  of  the  mat- 
ter, however,  to  my  reatler,  contenting  myself,  as  usual, 
with  the  actual  fact,  that  the  hill-side  air  does  behave 
in  this  covetous  and  mireasonable  manner;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  when  the  weather  is  breaking  (and  some- 
times, provokiogly,  when  it  is  not),  phantom  clouds 
form  and  rise  in  sudden  crowds  of  wild  and  spectral 
imagery  along  all  the  far  succession  of  the  hill-slopes 
and  ravines. 

§  16.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the 
clouds  that  form  during  the  rain  and  after  it.  In  the 
worst  weather,  the  rain  cloud  keeps  rather  high,  and  is 
nnbroken ;  but  when  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  rain 
to  relax,  every  now  and  then  a  sudden  company  of 
white  clouds  will  form  quite  low  down  (in  Chamonni 
or  Griudelwald,  and  such  high  districts,  even  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley),  which  will  remain,  perhaps, 
for  ten  minutes,  filling  all  the  air,  then  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  they  came,  leaving  the  gray  upper  cloud 
and  steady  rain  to  their  work.  These  "  clouds  of  relax- 
ation," if  wo  may  so  call  them,  are  usually  flaky  and 
horizontal,  sometimes  tending  to  the  silky  cirrus,  yet 
showing  no  fine  forms  of  tlrift ;  but  when  the  rain  has 
passed,  and  the  air  is  getting  warm,  forms  the  true 
clearing  cloud,  in  wreaths  that  ascend  continually  with 
a  slow  circling  motion,  melting  as  they  rise.  The  wood- 
cut. Fig.  91,  is  a  rude  note  of  it  floating  more  quietly 
from  the  hill  of  the  Snperga,  the  church  (nearly  as  large 
as  St.  Paul's)  appearing  above,  and  thus  showing  the 
scale  of  the  wreath. 

§  17.  This  cloud  of  evaporation,  however,   does  not 
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always  riae.  It  sometimeB  restu  in  absolute  stillness, 
low  laid  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  their  peaks  emer- 
gent from  it.  Fig.  92  shows  tliis  condition  of  it,  seen 
from  a  distrmco,  among  tho  Cenia  hills.  I  do  not  know 
what  ffiveB  it  this  disposition  to  rest  in  the  ravines,  nor 
whether  there  is  a  greater  chill  in  the  hollows,  or  a  real 
action  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  cloud.  In  general, 
tile  position  seems  to  depend  on  the  temperature.  Thus, 
in  Chamouni,  the  crests  of  La  Cote  and  Taconay  con- 
tinually appear  in  stormy  weather  as  in  Plate  36,  ^'ol. 
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rV.,  in  which  I  intended  to  represent  rising  drift-cloud, 
made  dense  between  the  crests  by  tho  chill  from  the 
gliiciers.  But  in  tho  condition  shown  in  Fig.  92,  on  a 
comparatively  open  sweep  of  hill-aide,  the  thermometer 
would  certainly  indicate  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
sheltered  valley  than  on  the  exposed  peaks ;  yet  the 
cloud  still  subsides  into  the  valleys  like  folds  of  a  gar- 
ment ;  and,  more  than  this,  sometimes  conditions  of 
morning  cloud,  dependent,  I  beliere,  chiefly  on  dew 
evaporation,  form  first  on  the  tops  of  tho  soft  hills  of 
wooded  Switzerland,  and  droop  dovfn  in  rent  fringes, 
and  separate  tongues,  clinging  close  to  all  the  hill- 
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sides,  and  g:iving  them  exactly  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  white  fringed  cloth,  falling  over  them  in 
torn  or  divided  folds.  It  always  looks  like  a  true  action 
of  graWty.  How  far  it  is,  in  reality,  the  indication  of 
the  power  of  the  rising  sun  causing  evaporation,  first  on 
the  hilltop,  and  then  in  soporate  streams,  by  its  divided 
light  on  the  ravines,  I  cannot  tell.  The  subject  is,  as 
the  reader  perceives,  always  inextricably  complicated 
by  these  three  necessities — that  to  get  a  cloud  in  any 
given  spot,  you  must  have  moisture  to  form  the  material 
of  it,  heat  to  develop  it,  and  cold*  to  show  it;  and  the 
adverse  causes  inducing  the  moisture,  the  evaporation, 
and  the  visibility  are  continually  interchanged  in  pres- 
ence and  in  power.  And  thus,  also,  the  phenomena 
which  properly  belong  to  a  certain  elevation  are  con- 
fused, among  hills  at  least,  with  those  which  in  plains 
would  have  been  lower  or  higher. 

I  have  been  led  unavoidably  in  this  chapter  to  speak 
of  some  conditions  of  the  rain-cloud  ;  nor  can  we  finallj' 
undemtand  the  forms  even  of  the  cumulus,  without  cou- 
sidering  those  into  which  it  descends  or  diffuses  itself. 
Which,  however,  being,  I  think,  a  little  more  interest- 
ing than  our  work  hitherto,  we  will  leave  this  chapter 
to  its  dulness,  and  begin  another. 

■  We  might  say  ligbt,  S8  well  as  cold  ;  for  it  wholly  depends  on  the 
degree  of  light  in  tJie  sky  how  far  delicate  cloud  la  seen. 

The  second  figure  from  Ibe  top  in  Plate  69  shows  an  effect  of  niom- 
Ing  light  on  the  range  of  the  Aiguille  Bounlinrd  (Cbaroounl).  Ever; 
crag  casU  its  shadow  up  into  apparently  clear  sky.  The  shadow  is,  in 
auch  coses,  a  bluish  gray,  the  color  of  clear  sky ;  and  the  defining  light 
is  caused  by  the  sunbeams  showing  mist  which  ollierwlse  would  have 
been  iinperceived.  The  shndows  are  not  irregular  enough  in  outline 
— the  aket(!h  was  made  for  their  colorand  sharpness,  not  their  shape. — 
and  I  cannot  now  put  them  right.  80  I  leave  them  as  they  were  drawn 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  SEA. 

§  1.  Perhaps  the  best  and  truest  piece  of  work  done 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  book,  was  the  account  given 
in  it  of  the  rain-cloud ;  to  which  I  have  here  little,  de- 
scriptively, to  add.  But  the  question  before  us  now  is, 
not  who  has  drawn  the  rain-cloud  best,  but  if  it  were 
worth  drawing  at  all.  Our  English  artists  naturally 
painted  it  often  and  rightly ;  but  are  their  pictures  the 
better  for  it  1  We  have  seen  how  mountains  are  beau- 
tiful ;  how  trees  are  beautiful ;  how  sun-lighted  clouds 
are  beautiful ;  but  can  rain  be  beautiful  t 

I  spoke  roughly  of  the  Italian  painters  in  that  chap- 
ter, because  they  could  only  draw  distinct  clouds,  or 
violent  storms,  "  massive  concretions,"  while  our  north- 
ern painters  could  represent  every  phase  of  mist  and 
fall  of  shower. 

But  is  this  indeed  so  delightful  ?  Is  English  wet 
weather,  indeed,  one  of  the  things  which  wc  should  de- 
sire to  see  Art  give  perpetuity  to  1 

Yes,  assuredly.  I  have  given  some  reasons  for  this 
answer  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  last  volume  ;  one  or  two, 
yet  unnoticed,  belong  to  the  present  division  of  oiu' 
subject. 

§  2.  The  climates  or  lands  into  which  our  globe  is  di- 
vided may,  with  respect  to  their  fitness  for  Art,  be  per- 
haps conveniently  ranged  under  five  heads : — 

1.  Forest-lands,  sustaining  the  great  mass  of  the  mag- 
nificent vegetation  of  the  tropics,  for  the  most  part  char- 
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acterized  by  moist  and  unhealthy  heat,  and  watered  by 
enormooa  rivera,  or  periodical  rains.  This  country  can- 
not, I  believe,  develop  the  mind  or  art  of  man.  He 
may  reach  great  subtlety  of  intellect,  as  the  Indian,  but 
not  become  learned,  nor  produce  any  noble  art,  only  a 
T  grotesque  form  of  it.  Even  supposing  the 
■evil  influences  of  climate  could  be  vanquished,  the  scen- 
F  ery  is  on  too  largo  a  scale.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  proves  less  fit  for  acarlemic  purposes  than  those 
mentioned  by  Humboldt,  into  which  no  one  can  enter 
except  under  a  atout  wooden  shield,  to  avoid  the  chance 
cA  being  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  nut. 

2.  Sand-lands,  including  the  desert  and  dry -rock  plains 
■of  the  earth,  inhabited  generally  by  a  nomadu  popula- 
■tiou,  capable  of  high  mental  cultivation  and  of  solemn 
Rjnonnmental  or  religious  art,  but  not  of  ai-t  in  which 
Ipleasui'ableness  forma  n  large  element,  their  life  being 
IfiBsentially  one  of  hardship. 

8.  Grape  and  wheat  lands,  namely,  rocks  and  hills, 

I  as  are  ^ood  for  the  vine,  associated  with  arable 

Lground  forming  the  noblest  and  best  ground  given  to 

In  these  districts  only  art  of  the  highest  kind 

ieems  possible,  the  religious  art  of  the  sand-lands  being 

tere  joined  with  that  of  pleasure  or  sense. 

4.  Meadow  lands,   including  the  great  pastoral  and 

ingricultural  districts  of  the  North,  capable  only  of  an 

'  inferior  art;  apt  to  lose  its  spirituality  and  become 

wholly  material. 

B.  Moss-lands,  including  the  rude  forest -mountain  and 
pround  of  the  North,  inhabited  by  a  healthy  race,  capa- 
ble of  high  mental  cultivation  and  moral  energy,  but 
wholly  incapable  of  art,  except  savage,  like  that  of  the 
forest-lands, or  as  in  Scandinavia. 

We  might  carry  out  these  divisions  into  others,  but 
these  are  I  think  essential,  and  easily  remembered  in  a 
tabular  form;  saying  " wood "  instead  of  "forest,"  and 
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**n*rM~  for  *  meadow,"  we  can  get  sach  a  form  shortly 

worde^l : — 

W>-.:  liLis SLrtwd  inlell«ct No  art. 

Sii:"iLii  Hirh  Li:ellrt: Relijiious  art. 

V;:. .  -1^:.  ih Hi^Lest  inteLe^l Perfect  art. 

i ■'^- ^- .'i'- -A^ ri.z.^  iii.ci*€Ci ....•..•••• . JAatenal  art* 

31 :  »»-liL  ia Sbrtwd  intellect No  art. 

§  3.  In  this  table  the  moss-lands  appear  symmetrical- 
ly opi:"»:*»>J  to  the  woodlands, which  in  a  sort  they  are; 
the  Vh}  iliminutive  vegetation  under  bleakest  heaven,  op- 
posfrd  to  tht.'  x*X)  colossal  under  sultriest  heaven,  while 
tlie  pe-rftrct  ministry  of  elements,  represented  by  bread 
and  wine,  produces  the  perfect  soul  of  man. 

But  this  is  not  altog-ether  so.  The  mossdands  have 
one  ^eat  advantage  over  the  forest-lands,  namelj-,  sight 
of  the  sky. 

An«l  not  only  sight  of  it,  but  continual  and  beneficent 
help  from  it.  AYhat  they  have  to  separate  them  from 
barr^-n  rrxk,  namely,  their  moss  and  streams,  being  de- 
pend«Mit  on  its  direct  help,  not  on  great  rivers  coming 
from  distant  mountain  chains,  nor  on  vast  tracts  of  ocean- 
mist  coming  up  at  evening,  but  on  the  continual  play 
and  change  of  sun  and  cloud. 

§  4.  Xoto  this  word  "  change."  The  moss  lands  have 
an  infinite  advantage,  not  onh'  in  sight,  but  in  liberty; 
tli«y  are  the  freest  ground  in  all  the  world.  You  can 
only  travr  rso  the  gi'cat  woods  by  crawling  like  a  lizard, 
or  dimming  like  a  monkey  —  the  great  sands  with 
slow  sto])s  and  veiled  head.  But  bare-headed,  and  open- 
eyed,  and  free  limbed,  commanding  all  the  horizon's 
space  of  changeful  light,  and  all  the  horizon's  compass 
of  tossing  ground,  you  traverse  the  moss-land.  In  disci- 
pline it  is  severe  as  the  desert,  but  it  is  a  discipline  com- 
pelling to  action  :  and  the  moss-lands  seem,  therefore, 
the  rough  schools  of  the  world,  in  which  its  strongest 
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bumim  framee  ai-e  knit  and  tried,  and  so  bent  down,  like 
the  northern  winils,  to  bi-ace  and  brighten  the  languor 
into  which  the  repose  of  more  favored  dietricta  may  de- 


§  5.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  beanty 
in  the  phenomena  by  which  this  great  renovating  and 
purifying  work  is  done.  And  it  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  the  great  Angel  of  the  Sea — rain :  the  Angel,  observe, 
the  messenger  sent  to  a  special  place  oo  a  epeciaJ  er- 
rand. Not  the  diffused  perpetual  presence  of  the  burden 
of  mist,  but  the  going  and  returning  of  intermittent 
cloud.  All  turns  upon  that  intermittence.  Soft  moss 
on  stone  and  rock;— cavG-fem  of  tangled  glen;  wayside 
well — perennial,  patient,  silent,  clean  stealing  through 
its  square  font  of  rough-hewu  stone;  ever  thus  deep — no 
more — which  the  winter  wreck  sullies  not,  the  summer 
thirst  wastes  not,  incapable  of  stain  as  of  decline— where 
the  fallen  leaf  floats  undecayed,  and  the  insect  darts  un- 
dofiling.  Cressed  brook  and  ever-eddying  river,  lifted 
even  in  flood  scarcely  over  its  atepping-etonea, — but 
through  all  sweet  summer  keeping  tremulous  music  with 
harp-strings  of  dark  water  among  the  silver  fingering  of 
the  pebbles.  Far  away  in  the  south  the  strong  river 
Gods  have  all  hasted,  and  gone  down  to  the  sea.  Wasted 
and  burning,  white  furnaces  of  blasting  sand,  their  broad 
beds  lie  ghastly  and  bare;  but  here  the  soft  wings  of  the 
Sea  Angel  droop  still  with  dew,  and  the  shadows  of  their 
plumes  falter  on  the  hills :  strange  langhinga,  and  glit- 
teringa  of  silver  streamlets,  bom  suddenly,  and  tnined 
about  the  mossy  heights  in  trickling  tinsel,  answering 
to  them  as  they  wave.* 

§  6.  Nor  are  those  wings  colorless.  We  habitually 
think  of  the  rain-cloud  only  as  dark  and  gray ;  not  know- 
ing that  we  owe  to  it  perhaps  the  fairest,  though  not  the 

•  Compnre  the  beaulifulslanza  beginning  the  epilogue  of  the  "  Gold- 
en Legend." 
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most  dazzling  of  the  hues  of  heayen.  Often  in  our  Engr- 
lish  mornings,  the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn  form  soft 
Itrvtrl  fitrlds,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue ;  or 
when  of  less  extent,  gather  into  apparent  bars,  crossings 
the  sheets  of  broader  cloud  above :  and  all  these  bathed 
throughout  in  an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-color, 
and  purple,  and  amber,  and  blue :  not  shining,  but  mistj'- 
soft :  the  barred  masses,  when  seen  nearer,  comi>osed  of 
clusters  or  tresses  of  cloud,  like  floss  silk:  looking  as  if 
each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted  rain. 
No  clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  various, 
inimitable.  Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Cor- 
reggio,  putting  out  his  whole  strength,  could  have 
painted  them,  no  other  man.* 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  Correggio  is  greater  than  Turner,  but  that  only 
his  way  of  work,  the  touch  which  he  has  used  for  the  golden  hair  of 
Antiope,  for  Instance,  could  have  painted  these  clouds.     In  open  low- 


land country  I  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion about  their  height,  so  strangely  do  they  blend  with  each  other. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  arrangement  of  an  actual  group  of  them.  The 
space  at  a  was  deep,  purest  ultramarine  blue,  traversed  by  streaks  of 
absolutely  pure  and  perfect  rose-color.  The  blue  passed  downwards 
imix?rceplil)ly  into  gray  at  o,  and  then  into  amber,  and  at  the  white 
edi^e  Ix'low  into  irold.  On  this  amber  ground  the  streaks  p  were  dark 
purple,  and,  tiiially,  the  spaces  at  b  b,  again,  clearest  and  most  precious 
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§  7.  For  these  are  the  robes  of  love  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Sea,  To  these  that  name  is  chiotiy  given,  the  "  spread- 
ings  of  the  clouds,"  from  their  extent,  their  gentleness, 
their  fulness  of  rain.  Note  how  they  are  spoken  of  in 
Job  XKxvi,  V.  29-31.  "  By  them  judgeth  he  the  people ; 
he  giveth  meat  in  abundance.  IVith  clouds  he  covereth 
the  light.*  He  hath  hidden  the  light  in  his  hands,  and 
commanded  that  it  should  retuin.  He  speaks  of  it  to 
his  friend ;  that  it  is  his  possession,  and  that  he  may  as- 
cend thereto." 

That,  then,  is  the  Sea  Angel's  message  to  God's  friends ; 
that,  the  meaning  of  those  strange  golden  lights  and  pur- 
ple flushes  before  the  morning  rain.  The  rain  is  sent  to 
judge,  and  feed  us ;  but  the  light  is  the  possession  of  the 
friends  of  God,  and  they  may  ascend  thereto, — where  the 
tabernacle  veil  will  cross  and  part  its  rays  no  more. 

§  8.  But  the  Angel  of  the  Sea  has  also  another  mes- 
sage,—in  the  "  great  rain  of  his  strength,"  rain  of  trial, 
Bweeptng  away  ill-set  foundations.  Then  bis  robe  is  not 
spread  softly  over  the  whole  heaven,  as  a  veil,  but  sweeps 
back  from  his  sliouldcrs,  ponderous,  oblique,  terrible — 
leaving  his  sword-arm  free. 

blue,  paler  thaa  thiit  at  a.  The  tieo  levels  of  ttieso  clouds  are  alway b 
very  Dotable.  Alter  a  continuaDce  of  tine  weather  anmng  the  Alps,  the 
(letcrmined  approach  ot  rain  is  usually  announced  by  a  soft,  unbroken 
film  of  level  cloud,  white  nnd  Ihia  nt  the  approaching  edge,  gray  at  Llic 
horizon,  covering  the  whole  sky  from  aide  to  aide,  and  advanciug  alcad- 
ily  from  the  south-west.  Under  Its  gray  veil,  as  it  approacbea,  ace 
formed  detached  bare,  darker  or  lighter  than  the  field  above,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  sua.  These  bars  uro  uaiiallj  of  a  very  sharply 
elongated  oval  shape,  aomething  like  Hah.  Ihahitually  call  them  "  flsli 
clouda,"  and  look  upon  them  with  much  discomfort,  if  any  excursions 
uf  interest  have  been  pluuocd  within  the  next  three  days.  Their  oval 
shape  is  a  perspective  deception  dependent  on  their  flatneaa  ;  they  are 
prol)abIy  thin,  extended  flelds.  Irregularly  circular, 

■  I  do  not  copy  the  interpolated  words  which  follow.  "  and  oom- 
inaacletb  it  not  lo  ihine."  The  closing  verse  of  the  chapter,  as  we 
have  it,  Is  unintelligible  ;  not  so  in  the  Vulgate,  the  reading  of  whicb 
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Tbe  approach  of  trial -atorm,  hurricane-Btonn,  is  indeed 
in  its  vaatness  as  the  clouds  of  the  softer  rain.  But  it  ia 
not  slow  nor  horizontal,  but  swift  and  steep :  swift  with 
passion  of  raveuoiis  winds ;  ateep  as  alope  of  some  dark, 
hollowed  hill.  The  fronting  clouds  come  leauiug  for- 
ward, one  thrusting  the  other  aside,  or  oil;  impatient, 
ponderous,  impendent,  lite  globes  of  rock  tossed  of 
Titans — Ossa  on  Olympus — but  hurled  forward  all,  in 
one  wave  of  cloud-lava — cloud  whose  throat  is  3«  a  sep- 
ulchre. Fierce  behind  them  rages  the  oblique  wrath  of 
the  rain,  white  as  ashes,  dense  as  showers  of  driven  steel ; 
the  pillars  of  it  full  of  ghastly  life ;  Kain-Furies,  shriek- 
ing as  they  fly;  —  scourging,  as  with  whips  of  scor- 
pions ! — the  earth  ringing  and  trembling  under  them, 
heaven  wailing  wildly,  the  trees  stooped  blindly  domi, 
covering  their  faces,  quivering  in  every  leaf  with  horror, 
ruin  of  their  branches  (lying  by  them  like  black  stubble. 

§  9.  I  wrote  Furies.  I  ought  to  have  written  Gorgons. 
Perhaps  the  reader  does  not  know  that  the  Gorgons  are 
not  dead,  are  ever  undying.  We  shall  have  to  take  our 
chance  of  being  turned  into  stones  by  looking  them  in 
the  face,  presently.  Meantime,  I  gather  what  pai-t  of 
the  great  Greek  story  of  the  Sea  Angels,  has  meaning 
for  us  here. 

Nereus,  the  God  of  the  Sea,  who  dwells  in  it  always 
(Neptune  being  the  God  who  rules  it  from  Olympus), 
has  children  by  the  Earth ;  namely,  Thaumus,  the  father 
of  Iris ;  that  is,  the  "  wonderful  "  or  miracle-working 
angel  of  the  sea ;  Phorcys,  the  malignant  angel  of  it 
(j'ou  will  find  him  degraded  through  many  forms,  at 
last,  in  the  story  of  Sindbad,  into  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea) ;  Ceto,  the  deep  places  of  the  sea,  meaning  its  bays 
among  rocks,  therefore  called  by  Heaiod  "  Fair-cheeked  " 
Ceto ;  and  Eurybia,  the  tidal  force  or  sway  of  the  sea,  of 
whom  more  hereafter. 

§  10.  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  the  malignant  angel  of  the 
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Bea,  and  the  BpiHt  of  ita  deep  rocky  places,  have  chil- 
dren, namely,  first,  CJraiie,  the  soft  rain-clouds.  The 
Greeks  had  a  greater  dislike  of  storm  than  we  have,  and 
therefore  whatever  violence  is  in  the  action  of  rain,  they 
represented  by  harsher  types  than  we  should— types 
given  in  one  group  by  Aristophanes  (speaking  in  mock- 
ery of  the  poets) :  "  This  was  the  reason,  then,  that  they 
made  so  much  talk  about  the  fierce  rushing  of  i\xv  moist 
clouds,  coiled  in  glittering ;  and  the  locks  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhon ;  and  the  blowing  storms ;  and  the 
bent-clawed  birds  drifted  on  the  breeze,  fresh,  and 
aerial."  Note  the  expression  "bent-clawed  birds."  It 
illustrates  two  characters  of  these  clouils;  partly  their 
coiling  form ;  but  more  tUrectly  the  way  they  tear  down 
the  earth  from  the  hill-sides :  especially  those  twisted 
storm-clouds  which  in  violent  action  become  the  water- 
spout. These  always  strike  at  a  naiTow  point,  often 
opening  the  earth  on  a  hill-side  into  a  trench  as  a  great 
pickaxe  would  (whence  the  GraiiB  are  said  to  have  only 
one  beak  between  them.)  Nevertheless,  the  rain-cloud 
was,  on  the  whole,  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  benef- 
icent, 80  that  it  is  boasted  of  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneiis 
for  its  perpetual  feeding  of  the  springs  of  Cephisns," 
and  elsewhere  often ;  and  the  opening  song  of  the  rain- 
clouds  in  Aristophanes  is  entirely  beautiful  ■^- 

"  O  eternal  Clouds!  let  us  raise  into  open  sight  our 
dtswy  existence,  from  the  deep-sounding  Sea,  our  Father, 
np  to  the  crests  of  the  wooded  hills,  whence  we  look 
down  over  the  sacred  land,  nourishing  its  fruits,  and 
over  the  rippling  of  the  di\ine  rivers,  and  over  the  low 
murmuring  bays  of  the  deep,"  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
about  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  GraisB — Pephre- 
do  and   Enao— but   the  epithets   which   Hesiod  gives 

*1  assume  tbe  Aomiu  xfTiiai  raviSts  to  mean  clouds,  not  sprlngB  : 
bul  this  does  not  uiaUer,  ilie  whole  pnsaago  being  one  of  rejoicing  Id 
moisture  and  dew  of  lieaven. 
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them  are  interesting:  "Pephredo,  the  well-robed; 
Enuo,  the  crocus-robed ; "  probably,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  their  beautiful  colors  in  morning. 

§  11.  Next  to  the  Graise,  Phorcys  and  Ceto  begat  the 
Gorgons,  which  are  the  true  storm-clouds.  The  Graiae 
have  only  one  beak  or  tooth,  but  all  the  Gorgons  have 
tusks  like  boars ;  brazen  hands  (brass  being  the  word 
used  for  the  metal  of  which  the  Greeks  made  their 
spears),  and  golden  wings. 

Their  names  are  "  Steino  "  (straitened),  of  storms  com- 
pressed into  narrow  compass ;  "  Euryale  "  (having  wide 
threshing-floor),  of  storms  spread  over  great  space; 
"  Medusa  "  (the  dominant),  the  most  terrible.  She  is  es- 
sentially the  highest  storm-cloud;  therefore  the  hail* 
cloud  or  cloud  of  cold,  her  countenance  turning  all  who 
behold  it  to  stone.  ("  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  mor- 
sels. Who  can  stand  before  his  cold  ? ")  The  serpents 
about  her  head  are  the  fringes  of  the  hail,  the  idea  of 
coldness  being  connected  by  the  Greeks  with  the  bite  of 
the  serpent,  as  with  the  hemlock. 

§  12.  On  Minerva's  shield,  her  head  signifies,  I  believe, 
the  cloudy  coldness  of  knowledge,  and  its  venomous 
character  ("  Knowledge  puffeth  up."  Compare  Bacon  in 
Advancement  of  Learning).  But  the  idea  of  seri)ents 
rose  essentially  from  the  change  of  form  in  the  cloud 
as  it  broke ;  the  cumulus  cloud  not  breaking  into  full 
storm  till  it  is  cloven  by  the  cirrus;  which  is  twice 
hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Perseus ;  only  we  must  go  back 
a  little  to  gather  it  together. 

Perseus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Danae,  who  being 
shut  in  a  brazen  tower,  Jupiter  came  to  her  in  a  shower 
of  gold :  the  brazen  tower  being,  I  think,  only  another 
expression  for  the  cumulus  or  Medusa  cloud ;  and  the 
golden  rain  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  it ;  but  we 
have  not  only  this  rain  of  Danae's  to  remember  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gorgon,  but  that  also  of  the  sieves  of 
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the  Danai'des,  said  to  represent  the  provision  of  Argos 
with  water  by  their  father  Danaiis,  who  dug  wella  about 
the  Acropolis;  nor  ouly  wells,  but  opened,  I  doubt  not, 
channels  of  irrigation  for  the  fields,  because  the  Danai- 
des  are  said  to  have  brought  the  mysteries  of  Geres 
from  Egypt.  And  though  I  cannot  trace  the  root  ol  the 
names  Danaus  and  Danae,  there  is  assuredly  some  fai'- 
ther  link  of  connection  in  the  deaths  of  the  lovers  of 
the  Dauaides,  whom  they  slew,  as  Perseus  Medusa.  And 
again  note,  that  when  the  father  of  Danae,  Acrisius,  is 
detained  in  Seriphos  by  storms,  a  disk  thrown  by  Per- 
seus is  carried  by  the  unnd  agaiiist  his  head,  and  kills 
him  ;  and  lastly,  when  Perseus  cuts  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, from  her  blood  springs  Chrysaor,  "  wielder  of  the 
golden  sword,"  the  Angel  of  the  Lightning  and  Pe- 
gasus, the  Angel  of  the  "  Wild  Fountains,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  fastest  flying  or  lower  rain-cloud ;  winged,  but 
racing  as  upon  the  earth. 

§  13.  I  say,  "  wild "  fountains ;  because  the  kind  of 
fountain  from  which  Pegasus  is  named  is  especially  the 
"  fountain  of  the  groat  deep  "  of  Genesis ;  sudden  and 
furious,  (cataracts  of  heaven,  not  windows,  in  the  Kep- 
tuagint); — ^the  mountain  torrent  caused  by  thunderous 
storm,  or  as  our  "  fountain  " — a  Geyser-Iiko  leaping  forth 
of  water.  Therefore,  it  is  the  deep  and  full  source  of 
streams,  and  so  used  typically  of  the  source  of  evils,  or 
of  passions;  whereas  the  word  "spring"  with  the  Greeks 
is  like  our  "  well-head  " — a  gentle  issuing  forth  of  water 
continually.  But,  because  both  the  lightning-fire  and 
the  gushing  forth,  as  of  a  fountain,  are  the  signs  of  the 
poet's  true  power,  together  with  perpetuity,  it  is  Pegas- 
us who  strikes  the  earth  with  his  foot,  on  Helicon,*  and 

*  I  believe,  however,  that  when  Pegasus  atrikcs  forth  lliU  fouQlaia, 
he  lu  to  be  regarded,  not  as  springing  rrom  Medusa's  blood,  but  as 
bom  of  Medusa  by  Ncpluiic  ;  llie  true  horse  was  given  by  Neptune 
striking  the  carih  with  Lis  trident ;  the  divine  borsc  is  born  to  Nep- 
tune and  the  storm-cloud. 
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causes  Hippocrene  to  spring  forth—"  the  horse's  well- 
head." It  is  perpetual ;  but  has,  uevertheless,  the  Pe- 
gaseiin  storm-power, 

§  14.  ^Vhereiu  we  may  find,  I  think,  sufficient  cause 
for  putting  honor  upon  the  rain-cloud.  Few  of  us,  per- 
haps, have  thought,  in  watching  its  career  acroHs  our 
own  mossy  hills,  or  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
springs  amidst  the  mountain  quietness,  that  the  chief 
masters  of  the  human  imag'inatiou  owed,  and  coufessed 
that  tht>y  owed,  the  force  of  their  noblest  thoughts,  not 
to  the  flowers  of  the  valley,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  hill, 
bat  to  the  flying  cloud. 

Tct  they  never  saw  it  fly,  as  we  may  in  our  own  Eng- 
land. 80  far,  at  least,  as  I  know  the  clouds  of  tho  south, 
they  are  often  more  terrible  than  ours,  but  tho  English 
Pegasus  is  awifter.  On  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 
hills,  when  the  rain-cloud  is  low  and  much  broken,  and 
the  steady  west-wind  fills  nil  space  with  its  strength,* 
the  sun-gleams  fly  like  golden  Tultures :  they  are  flashes 
rather  than  shinings ;  the  dark  spaces  antl  tho  dazzling 
race  and  skim  along  the  acf]i\'ities,  and  dart  and  dip 
from  crag  to  dell,  swallow-like  ;— no  Graiaa  these, — gray 
and  withered :  Grrey  Hounds  rather,  following  the  Cerin- 
thian  stag  with  the  golden  antlers. 

§  15.  There  is  one  character  about  these  lower  rain- 
clouds,  partly  affecting  all  their  connection  with  the  up- 


•1  liBTC  been  oflen  at  great  helglits  on  the  Alps  in  rougli  weatber, 
and  iiave  seen  strong  gusts  of  storm  in  the  plnins  of  ihc  soiitli.  But, 
to  gel  full  eipressioQ  of  the  very  heart  and  meikoing  of  ictnd,  there 
Is  uo  place  like  a  Yorkshire  moor.  I  think  Scottish  breezes  nre  iliin- 
ner,  very  bleak  and  piercing,  but  not  substantial.  If  you  lean  on 
them  Ihcy  will  let  you  fall,  but  one  may  rest  against  a  Yorkshire 
breeM  as  one  would  on  a  quickset  hedge.  I  ahail  not  roijii  forfret, — 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  vi^rous  one  on  an  April  morn- 
ing, between  Hawes  and  Setlle.  just  on  the  flat  under  Wiiarnside, — 
the  vague  aense  of  wonder  with  which  I  waiclied  Ingleborough  stand 
without  rocking. 
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per  sky,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  aoeonnt  for; 
that  which,  as  before  noticed,  Aristophanes  fastened 
on  at  once  for  their  distinctive  character  —  their  obliq- 
uity. They  always  fly  in  an  oblique  position,  aa  in  tlie 
Plate  opposite,  which  is  a  careful  facsimile  of  the  first 
advancing  mass  of  the  rain-cloud  in  Tunier's  Slave  Ship. 
When  the  head  of  the  cloud  is  foremost,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, aod  rain  falling  beneath,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  its  drops,  increasing  in  size  aa  they  fall,  may  exer- 
cise some  retarding  action  on  the  nind.  But  the  head  of 
the  cloud  is  not  tilwaya  first,  the  baae  of  it  is  sometimes 
advanced.*  The  only  certainty  is,  that  it  will  not  shape 
itself  horizontally,  its  thin  drawn  lines  and  main  con- 
tours will  always  be  oblique,  though  its  motion  is  hor- 
izontal; and,  which  is  still  more  curious,  their  sloping 
lines  are  hardly  ever  modified  in  their  descent  by  any 
distinct  retiring  tendency  or  perspective  convergence. 
A  troop  of  leaning  clouds  will  follow  one  another,  each 
stooping  forward  at  the  same  apparent  slope,  round  a 
fourth  of  the  horizon. 

§  16.  Another  circumstance  which  the  readier  should 
note  in  this  cloud  of  Turner's,  is  the  witch-like  look  of 
drifted  or  erected  locks  of  hair  at  its  left  side.  We 
have  just  read  the  words  of  the  old  Greek  poet :  "  Locks 
of  the  hundred  -  headed  Typhon ;  "  and  must  remember 
that  Turner's  account  ot  this  picture,  in  the  Academy  cat- 
alogue, was  "  Slaver  throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and 
Dying,  Typhoon  coming  on."  The  resemblance  to  wild- 
ly drifted  hair  is  stronger  in  the  picture  than  in  the  en- 
graving; the  gray  and  purple  tints  of  torn  cloud  being 
relieved  against  golden  sky  beyond. 

§  17.  It  was  not,  however,  as  we  saw,  merely  to  locks 
of  hair,  but  to  serpents,  that  the  Greeks  likened  the 

•  When  tbere  is  a  violent  current  of  wind  near  the  gronnti.  tlie 
rain  columns  slope /onearrf  at  the  foot  See  the  Entrance  to  Foney 
Harbor,  of  the  Enghind  Series. 
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dissolving  of  the  Medusa  cloud  in  blood.  Of  that  san- 
^ine  rain,  or  of  its  meaning',  I  cannot  yet  Bpeak.  It  is 
connected  with  other  and  higher  types,  which  must  be 
tnieed  in  another  place.* 

But  the  likeness  to  serpents  we  may  illustrate  here. 
The  two  Plates  already  given,  70  and  71  (at  page  171), 
represent  suecessivo  conditions  of  the  Medusa  cloud  on 
one  of  the  Cenis  hills  (the  great  limestone  precipice 
above  St.  Michel,  between  Lanslebourg  and  St,  Jean  di 
Maurienne).t  In  the  first,  the  cloud  is  approaching, 
with  the  lee-side  cloud  forming  beyond  it ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  has  approached,  increased,  and  broken,  the  Me- 
dusa serijenta  writhing  about  the  central  peak,  the 
rounded  tops  of  the  broken  cumulus  showing  above. 
In  this  instance,  they  take  nearly  the  forms  of  flame ; 
but  when  the  storm  is  more  violent,  they  are  torn  into 
fragments,  and  magnificent  revolving  wheels  of  vapor 
are  formed,  broken,  and  tossed  into  the  air,  as  the  grass 
is  tossed  in  the  hay-field  from  the  toothed  wheels  of  the 
mowing-machine ;  perhaps,  in  common  with  all  other 
inventions  of  the  kind,  likely  to  bring  more  evil  upon 
men  than  ever  the  Medusa  cloud  did,  and  turn  them 
more  effectually  into  stone.J 

g  18.  I  have  named  in  the  first  volume  the  priucijial 
works  of  Turner  representing  these  clouds ;  and  until  I 
am  able  to  draw  them  better,  it  is  useless  to  say  more 

•  See  Part  IX.  cbap.  3,  ■■  The  Hceperid  jEglS." 

f  The  render  raiist  remember  Hint  sketclies  made  as  llieae  are.  on 
the  instnnt.  canitot  bo  fur  rarried,  and  would  lose  nil  tbeir  use  if  Ihcf 
were  finished  at  liome.  These  were  botli  made  in  pencil,  nnd  merely 
wasbed  with  gray  on  returning  to  the  inn,  enough  to  secure  the  main 

1 1  do  not  say  this  carelessly,  nor  because  macliinea  throw  the 
laboring  man  "out  of  work."  The  laboring  man  will  always  have 
more  work  than  he  wants.  I  speak  thus,  becauM  tlie  use  of  surli 
machinery  involves  the  dcstruelion  at  nil  pleasures  in  rural  labor  : 
and  I  donbt  not,  in  lliat  destruction,  [he  essential  deterioration  of 
the  national  mind. 
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of  them;  but  in  connection  with  the  subject  we  have 
been  examining,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  reader  could 
turn  to  the  engrai-ings  of  the  England  drawings  of  Sal- 
isbury and  Stonehenge.  "What  oiiportuiiities  Turner 
had  of  acquainting  himself  with  classical  literature, 
and  how  he  used  them,  we  shall  see  presently.  In  the 
meantime,  let  me  simply  assure  the  reader  that,  in  Tari- 
ous  byways,  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
great  Greek  traditions,  and  that  he  felt  them  more  than 
ho  knew  them  ;  hia  mind  being  affected,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  precisely  as  an  ancient  painter's  would  have  been, 
by  estemal  jihenomena  of  nature.  To  him,  as  to  the 
Greek,  the  storm-clouds  seemed  messengers  of  fate. 
He  feared  them,  while  he  reverenced  ;  nor  does  lie  ever 
introduce  them  without  some  hidden  puriiose,  bearing 
upon  the  expression  of  the  scene  he  is  painting. 

§  19.  On  that  plain  of  Salisbury,  he  had  been  struck 
first  by  its  widely -spacious  pastoral  life ;  and  secondly, 
by  its  monuments  of  the  two  great  religions  of  England 
— Druidical  and  Christian. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  raisa  the  possible  connection  of 
these  impressions.  He  treats  the  shepherd  life  as  a 
type  of  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  composes  his  two  draw, 
ings  so  as  to  illustrate  both. 

In  the  draft*ing  of  Salisbury,  the  plain  ia  swept  by 
rapid  but  not  distressful  rain.  The  cathedral  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  towering  high  over  the  city, 
of  which  the  houses  (made  on  purpose  smaller  than  they 
really  are)  are  scattered  about  it  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
The  cathedi-nl  is  surrounded  by  a  gi-eat  light.  The 
storm  gives  way  at  first  in  a  subdued  gleam  over  a  dis- 
tant parish  church,  then  bursts  down  again,  breaks  away 
into  full  light  about  the  cathedral,  and  passes  over  the 
city,  in  various  sun  and  shade.  In  the  foreground 
stands  a  shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff,  watching  his 
flock — bareheaded ;  he  has  given  his  cloak  to  a  group  of 
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children,  who  have  covered  themselves  np  with  it,  and 
are  shrinking  from  the  rain ;  his  dog  crouches  under  a 
bank ;  his  sheep,  for  the  most  part,  are  resting  quietly, 
some  coming  up  the  slope  of  the  bank  towards  him.* 

§  20.  The  rain-clouds  in  this  picture  are  wrought  with 
a  care  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  other 
sky  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  rain  of  blessing — abun- 
dant, but  full  of  brightness ;  golden  gleams  are  flying 
across  the  wet  grass,  and  fall  softly  on  the  lines  of  wil- 
lows in  the  valley — willows  by  the  watercourses ;  the 
little  brooks  flash  out  here  and  there  between  them  and 
the  fields.  Turn  now  to  the  Stonehenge.  That,  also, 
stands  in  great  light ;  but  it  is  the  Grorgon  light—  the 
sword  of  Chrysaor  is  bared  against  it.  The  cloud  of 
judgment  hangs  above.  The  rock  pillars  seem  to  reel 
before  its  slope,  pale  beneath  the  lightning.  And  near- 
er, in  the  darkness,  the  shepherd  lies  dead,  his  flock 
scattered. 

I  alluded,  in  speaking  before  of  this  Stonehenge,  to 
Tumer*s  use  of  the  same  symbol  in  the  drawing  of  Pies- 
tum  for  Rogers's  Italy ;  but  a  more  striking  instance  of 
its  employment  occurs  in  a  Study  of  Ptestum,  which  he 
engraved  himself  before  undertaking  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum  and  another  in  his  drawing  of  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, on  Cape  Colonna:  and  observe  farther  that  he 
rarely  introduces  lightning,  if  the  ruined  building  has 
not  been  devoted  to  religion.  The  wrath  of  man  may 
destroy  the  fortress,  but  only  the  wrath  of  heaven  can 
destroy  the  temple. 

§  21.  Of  these  secret  meanings  of  Turner's,  we  shall 
see  enough  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  have  to  un- 
dertake, lastly,  respecting  ideas  of  relation;  but  one 
more  instance  of  his  opposed  use  of  the  lightning  sj'm- 

*  Yon  may  see  the  arrangement  of  subject  in  the  published  engrav- 
ing, but  nothing  more  ;  it  is  among  the  worst  engravings  in  the  Eng- 
land Series. 
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bol,  and  of  the  rain  of  blessing,  I  name  here,  to  confirm 
what  has  been  noted  above.  For,  in  this  last  instance, 
he  was  queationed  respecting  Ms  meaning,  and  ex- 
plained it.  I  refer  to  the  drawings  of  Hiuai  and  Leba- 
non, made  for  Fiuden's  Bible.  The  sketches  from  which 
Turner  prepared  that  series  were,  I  believe,  careful  and 
accurate;  but  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  was  left 
wholly  to  him.  He  took  the  Sinai  and  Lebanon  to 
show  the  opposite  iufiuences  of  the  Law  and  the  (Jos- 
pel.  The  Bock  of  Moses  is  shown  in  the  burning  of  the 
desert,  among  fallen  stones,  forked  lightning  cleaving 
the  blue  mist  which  veils  the  summit  of  Hinai.  Armed 
Arabs  pause  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  No  human  habi- 
tation is  seen,  nor  any  herb  or  tree,  nor  any  brook,  and 
the  lightning  strikes  without  rain.*  Over  the  Mount 
Lebanon  an  intensely  soft  gray-blue  sky  is  melting  into 
dewy  rain.  Every  ravine  is  filled,  every  promontory 
crowned,  by  tendereat  foliage,  golden  in  slanting  sun- 
shine.t  The  white  convent  nestles  into  the  hollow  of 
the  rock ;  and  a  little  brook  runs  under  the  shadow  of 
the  nearer  trees,  beside  which  two  monks  sit  reading. 

§  22.  It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  yet  an  erring  one,  as 
all  thoughts  ai'e  which  oppose  the  Law  to  the  Gospel. 
"When  people  read,  "  the  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  by  Christ,"  do  they  suppose  that  the  law  was 
ungracious  and  imtrue  T  The  law  was  given  for  a  foun- 
dation ;  the  grace  (or  mercy)  and  truth  for  fulfilment ; — 
the  whole  forming  one  glorious  Trinity  of  judgment, 
mercy,  and  truth.  And  if  people  would  but  read  the  text 
of  their  Bibles  with  heartier  purpose  of  understanding 
it,  instead  of  superstitiously,  they  woidd  see  that  through- 
out the  parts  which  they  are  intended  to  make  most  per- 
sonally their  own  (the  Psalms)  it  is  always  the  Law 
I  which  is  spoken  of  with  chief  joy.     The  Psalms  respect- 

H  "  Hosea  xiii.  5,  15. 

^^^^  t  Hosea  xiv.  4,  6,  Q.    Compare  Psalm  isxil.  6-16. 
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truly,  not  to  be  discovered,  unless  we  really  attend  to 
what  is  said,  instead  of  to  our  own  feeling's. 

§  26.  It  is  unfortunate  also,  but  very  certain,  that  in 
order  to  attend  to  what  is  said,  we  must  go  through  the 
irksomeness  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
And  the  first  thing  that  children  should  be  taught  about 
their  Bibles  is,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  words 
that  they  understand  and  words  that  they  do  not ;  and 
to  put  aside  the  words  they  do  not  understand,  and 
verses  connected  with  them,  to  be  asked  about,  or  for  a 
future  time;  and  never  to  think  they  are  reading  the 
Bible  when  they  are  merely  repeating  phrases  of  an  un- 
known tongue. 

§  27.  Let  us  try,  by  way  of  example,  this  19th  Psalm, 
and  see  what  plain  meaning  is  uppermost  in  it. 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 

What  are  the  heavens  ? 

The  word  occurring  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
thing  expressed  being*  what  a  child  may,  with  some  ad- 
vantage, be  led  to  look  at,  it  might  bo  supposed  among 
a  schoolmaster's  first  duties  to  explain  this  word  dearly. 

Now  there  can  bo  no  question  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  sacred  writers,  it  stood  naturally  for  the  entire  svs- 
tern  of  cloud,  and  of  space  beyond  it,  conceived  by  them 
as  a  vault  set  with  stars.  But  there  can,  also,  be  no 
(question,  as  wo  saw  in  previous  incpiiry,  that  the  firnia- 
ment, which  is  said  to  have  been  "called"  heaven,  at  the 
creation,  exi)resses,  in  all  definite  use  of  the  word,  the 
system  of  clouds,  as  spreading  the  i)ower  of  the  water 
over  the  earth ;  hence  the  constant  exi>ressions  dew  of 
heaven,  rain  of  heaven,  etc.,  where  heaven  is  used  in  the 
singular;  while  "the  heavens,"  when  used  plurally,  and 
especially  when  in  distinction,  as  here,  from  the  word 
**  firmament,"  remained  expressive  of  the  starry  space 
beyond. 

§  28.  A  child  might    therefore  be    told  (surely,  with 
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advantage),  that  onr  beautifnl  word  Heaven  may  posssi- 
bly  liave  been  formed  from  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  "  the 
higli  place ; "  that  the  great  warrior  Homon  nation, 
camping  raucli  out  at  night,  generally  overtired  and  not 
in  mooda  for  thinking,  are  believed,  by  many  people,  to 
have  Been  in  the  stars  only  the  likeness  of  the  glittering 
studs  of  their  armor,  and  to  have  called  the  sky  "  The 
bossed,  or  studded ;  "  but  that  others  think  those  Ro- 
man soldiers  on  their  night-watches  had  rather  been 
impressed  by  the  great  emptiness  and  void  of  night,  and 
by  the  far  coming  of  sounds  through  its  darkness,  and 
had  called  the  heaven  "  The  Hollow  place."  Finally,  I 
should  tell  the  children,  showing  tliem  first  the  setting 
of  a  star,  how  the  great  Greeks  had  f(}nnd  out  the  truest 
power  of  the  heavens,  and  had  called  them  "  The  Roll- 
ing." But  whatever  diflferent  nations  had  called  them, 
at  least  I  would  make  it  clear  to  the  child's  mind  that 
in  this  19th  Psalm,  their  whole  power  being  intended, 
the  two  words  are  used  which  express  it :  the  Heavens, 
for  the  great  vault  or  void,  with  all  its  planets,  and 
stars,  and  ceaseless  march  of  orbs  innumerable ;  and  the 
Firmament,  for  the  ordinance  of  the  clouds. 

These  heavens,  then,  "  declare  the  ylory  of  Gtod :  " 
that  is,  the  light  of  God,  the  eternal  glory,  stable  and 
changeless.  As  their  orbs  fail  not—but  pursue  their 
course  for  ever,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth^so  God's 
glory  surrounds  man  for  ever — changeless,  iu  its  fulness 
insupportabl  e — infin  i  t  e . 

"  And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handi/icork." 
§  29.  The  clouds,  prepared  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the 
help  of  man,  varied  in  their  ministration — veiling  the 
inner  splendor— show,  not  His  eternal  glory,  bnt  His 
daily  handiwork.  So  He  dealt  with  Moses.  I  will  cover 
thee  "  with  my  hand  "  as  I  pass  by.  Compare  Job  xxxvi. 
2i :  "  Remember  that  thou  magnify  his  work,  which  men 
behold.    Every   man  may  see  it."    Not  so  the  glory — 
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that  only  in  part ;  the  courses  of  these  stars  are  to  be 
seen  imperfectly,  and  but  by  a  few.  But  this  firmament, 
"every  man  may  see  it,  man  may  behold  it  afar  off." 
"  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not.  For  he 
maketh  small  the  drops  of  water :  they  pour  down  rain 
according  to  the  vapor  thereof." 

§  30.  "  Day  imto  flay  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge.  They  have  no  speech  nor 
language,  yet  without  these  their  voice  is  heard.  Their 
rale  is  gone  out  throughout  the  eai^th,  and  their  words 
to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Note  that.  Their  rule  throughout  the  earth,  whether 
inhabited  or  not — their  law  of  right  is  thereon ;  but 
their  words,  spoken  to  human  souls,  to  the  end  of  the 
inhabited  world. 

"  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,"  etc. 
Literally,  a  tabernacle,  or  curtained  tent,  with  its  veil 
and  its  hangings ;  also  of  the  colors  of  His  desert  taber- 
nacle— ^blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet. 

Thus  far  the  psalm  describes  the  manner  of  this  great 
heaven's  message. 

Thenceforward,  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  it. 

§  31.  Observe,  you  have  the  two  divisions  of  the  dec- 
laration. The  heavens  (compare  Psalm  viii.)  declare 
the  eternal  glory  of  God  before  men,  and  the  firmament 
the  daily  mercy  of  God  towards  men.  And  the  eternal 
glory  is  in  this — that  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  and 
His  testimony  sure,  and  His  statutes  right. 

And  the  daily  mercy  in  this — that  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  and  His  fear  is  clean,  and  His  judg- 
ments true  and  righteous. 

There  are  three  oppositions : — 

Between  law  and  commandment. 

Between  testimony  and  fear. 

Between  statute  and  judgment. 

§  32.  I.  Between  law  and  commandment. 
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The  law  is  fixed  and  everlasting ;  nttered  once,  abid- 
ing for  ever,  as  the  suit,  it  may  not  be  moved.  It  is 
"'  perfect,  converting  the  sonl :  "  the  whole  quBBtioQ 
abont  the  soul  being,  whether  it  has  been  turaed  from 
darkness  to  light,  acknowledged  this  law  or  not,^ 
whether  it  ia  godly  or  ungodly  T  But  the  command- 
ment is  given  momentarily  to  each  man,  according  to 
the  need.  It  does  not  convert ;  it  guides.  It  does  not 
coaeem  the  entire  purpose  of  the  soul ;  but  it  enlightens 
the  eyes,  respecting  a  special  act.  The  law  is,  "  Do  this 
always :  "  the  commandment,  "  Do  thou  this  miio :  "  often 
mysterious  enough,  and  through  the  cloud;  chilling, 
and  with  strange  rain  of  tears;  yet  always  pure  (the 
law  converting,  but  the  commandment  cleansing) :  a  rod 
not  for  guiding  merely,  but  for  strengthening,  and  tast- 
ing honey  with.  "  Look  how  mine  eyes  have  been  en- 
lighteoed,  because  I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey." 

§  33.  II.  Between  testimony  and  fear. 

The  testimony  is  everlasting :  the  true  promise  of 
salvation.  Bright  as  the  sun  beyond  all  the  eai-th-cloud, 
it  makes  wise  the  simple ;  all  wisdom  being  assured  in 
perceiving  it  and  trusting  it ;  all  ivisdom  brought  to 
nothing  which  does  not  perceive  it. 

But  the  fear  of  God  is  taught  through  special  en- 
couragement and  special  withdrawal  of  it,  according  to 
each  man's  need — by  the  earth-cloud — smile  and  frown 
alternately :  it  also,  as  the  commandment,  is  clean,  purg- 
ing and  casting  out  all  other  fear,  it  only  remaining  for 
ever. 

§  34.  m.  Between  statute  and  judgment. 

The  statutes  are  the  appointments  of  the  Eternal 
justice ;  fixed  and  bright,  and  constant  as  the  stars ; 
equal  and  balanced  as  their  courses.  They  "are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart."  But  the  judgments  are  special 
judgments  of  given  nets  of  men.  "True,"  that  is  to  say, 
fulfilling  the  warning  or  promise  given  to  each  man; 
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"righteons  altogether,"  that  is,  done  or  executed  in 
tmth  and  righteonsness.  The  statute  is  right,  in  ap- 
pointment. The  judgment  righteous  altogether,  in  ap- 
pointment and  fulfilment : — yet  not  always  rejoicing  the 
heart. 

Then,  respecting  all  these,  comes  the  expression  of 
passionate  desire,  and  of  joy;  that  also  divided  with 
respect  to  each.  The  glory  of  (Jod,  eternal  in  the  Heav- 
ens, is  future,  "to  be  desired  more  than  gold,  than 
much  fine  gold" — treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth 
not.  But  the  present  guidance  and  teaching  of  God 
on  earth;  they  are  now  possessed,  sweeter  than  all 
earthlv  food — "  sweeter  than  honev  and  the  honevcomb. 
Moreover  by  them  "  (the  law  and  the  testimony)  "  is  thy 
servant  warned  " — warned  of  the  wavs  of  death  and  life. 

"  And  in  keeping  them  "  (the  commandments  and  the 
judgments)  "  there  is  great  reward : "  pain  now,  and 
bitterness  of  tears,  but  reward  unspeakable. 

§  35.  Thus  far  the  psalm  has  been  descriptive  and  in- 
terpreting.   It  ends  in  prayer. 

"  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  "  (wanderings  from 
the  perfect  law.)  "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults ; 
from  all  that  I  have  done  against  thy  will,  and  far  from 
thy  way,  in  the  darkness.  Keep  back  thy  servant  from 
presumptuous  sins "  (sins  against  the  commandment) 
''against  thy  will  when  it  is  seen  and  direct,  pleading 
with  heart  and  conscience.  So  shall  I  be  undefiled,  and 
innocent  from  the  great  transgression — the  transgression 
that  crucifies  afresh. 

"  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  (for  I  have  set  them  to 
declare  thy  law),  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  (for  I 
have  set  it  to  keep  thy  commandments),  be  acceptable  in 
thy  sight,  whose  glory  is  my  strength,  and  whose  work, 
my  redemption ;  my  Strength,  and  my  Redeemer." 


PART  VIII. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  RELATION :— FIRST,  OF  INTEN- 
TION FORMAL. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  LAW  OF  HELP. 

§  1.  We  have  now  reached  the  last  and  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  subject.  We  have  seen,  in  the  first 
division  of  this  book,  how  far  art  may  be,  and  has  been, 
consistent  with  physical  or  material  facts.  In  its  second 
division,  we  examined  how  far  it  may  be  and  has  been 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  physical  beauty.  In  this  last 
division  we  have  to  consider  its  relations  of  art  to  God 
and  man.  Its  work  in  the  help  of  human  beings,  and 
service  of  their  Creator. 

We  have  to  inquire  into  the  various  Powers,  Con- 
ditions, and  Aims  of  mind  involved  in  the  conception 
or  creation  of  pictures ;  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the 
mode  and  order  of  its  history ; — the  choice  of  forms,  and 
the  modes  of  their  arran<2rement. 

And  these  phases  of  mind  being  concerned,  partly 
with  choice  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  partly  with 
choice  and  arrangement  of  forms  and  colors,  the  whole 
subject  will  fall  into  two  main  divisions,  namely,  expres- 
sional  or  spiritual  invention ;  and  material  or  formal  in- 
vention. 
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They  are  of  course  connected ; — ^all  good  formal  inven- 
tion being  expressional  also;  but  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience it  is  best  to  say  what  may  be  ascertained  of  the 
nature  of  formal  invention,  before  attempting  to  illus- 
trate the  faculty  in  its  higher  field. 

§  2.  First,  then,  of  Invention  Formal,  otherwise  and 
most  commonly  called  technical  composition ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  arrangement  of  lines,  forms,  or  colors,  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  possible  effect.* 

I  have  often  been  accused  of  slighting  this  quality  in 
pictures ;  the  fact  being  that  I  have  avoided  it  only  bo- 
cause  I  considered  it  too  great  and  wonderful  for  me  to 
deal  with.  The  longer  I  thought,  the  more  wonderful  it 
always  seemed ;  and  it  is,  to  myself  personally,  the  qual- 
ity, above  all  others,  which  gives  me  delight  in  pictures. 
Many  others  I  admire,  or  respect ;  but  this  one  I  rejoice 
in.  Expression,  sentiment,  truth  to  nature,  are  essential ; 
but  all  these  are  not  enough.  I  never  care  to  look  at  a 
picture  again,  if  it  be  ill  composed ;  and  if  well  com- 
posed I  can  hardly  leave  off  looking  at  it. 

"Well  composed."  Does  that  mean  according  to 
rule? 

No.  Precisely  the  contrary.  Composed  as  only  the 
man  who  did  it  could  have  done  it;   composed  as  no 

*  The  word  composition  has  been  so  much  abused,  and  is  in  itself  so 
inexpressive,  that  when  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  intended 
always  to  use,  in  this  final  section  of  it,  the  word  "  invention,"  and  to 
reserve  the  term  *'  composition"  for  that  false  composition  which  can 
be  taught  on  principles ;  as  I  liave  already  so  employed  the  term  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Imagination  Associative,"  in  the  second  volume.  But,  in 
arranging  this  section,  I  find  it  is  not  conveniently  possible  to  avoid  the 
ordinary  modes  or  parlance  ;  I  therefore  only  head  the  section  as  I  in- 
tended (and  as  is,  indeed,  best),  using  in  the  text  the  ordinarily  accepted 
term  ;  only,  the  reader  must  be  careful  to  note  that  what  I  spoke  of 
shortly  as  '*  composition  "  in  the  chapters  on  "  Imagination,"  I  here 
always  call,  distinctly,  **  false  composition  ; "  using  here,  as  I  find  most 
convenient,  the  words  "invention"  or  "composition"  indifferently 
for  the  true  faculty. 
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other  picture  is,  or  was,  or  ever  cau  be 
great  work  stands  alone. 

§  3.  Yet  there  are  certain  elementary  lawB  of  arrange, 
ment  traceable  a  little  way ;  a  few  of  these  only  I  shall 
note,  not  cai-ing  to  pursue  the  subject  far  in  this  work, 
so  intricate  it  becomes  even  in  its  first  elements :  nor 
could  it  bo  treated  with  any  approach  to  completeness, 
unless  I  were  to  give  many  and  elaborate  outlines  of 
large  pictures.  I  have  a  vague  hope  of  entering  on  such 
a  task,  some  future  day.  Meantime  I  shall  only  indicate 
the  place  which  technical  composition  should  hold  in 
our  scheme. 

And,  first,  let  us  understand  what  composition  is,  and 
how  far  it  is  required. 

§  4.  Composition  may  be  best  defined  as  the  help  of 
everj'thing  in  the  picture  by  evei-ything  else. 

I  wish  the  reader  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  word  "  Help." 
It  is  a  grave  one. 

In  substance  which  we  call  "  inanimate,"  aa  of  clouds, 

or  stones,  their  atoms  may  cohere  to  each  other,  or 

.  consist  with  each  other,  but   thoy   do  not  help  each 

liOther.     The  removal  of  one  part  does  not  injure  the 

But  in  a  plant,  the  taking  away  of  any  one  part  does 
bjure  the  rest.  Hurt  or  remove  any  portion  of  the  sap, 
;,  or  pith,  the  rest  is  injured.  If  any  part  enters  into 
B  state  in  which  it  no  more  assists  the  rest,  and  has  thus 
become  "  helpless,"  we  call  it  also  "  dead." 

The  power  which  causes  the  several  portions  of  the 
plant  to  help  each  other,  we  call  life.  Much  more  is  this 
so  in  an  animal.  We  may  take  away  the  branch  of  a 
tree  without  much  harm  to  it :  but  not  the  animal's  limb. 
Thus,  intensity  of  life  is  also  intensity  of  helpfulness — 
completeness  of  depending  of  each  part  on  all  the  rest. 
The  ceasing  of  this  help  is  what  we  call  corruption  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  perfectness  of  the  help,  is  the  dread- 
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fulness  of  the  loss.  The  more  intense  the  life  has  been, 
the  more  terrible  is  its  eomiptiou. 

The  decomposition  of  a  crystal  is  not  necessarily  im- 
pure at  all.  The  fermentation  of  a  wholesome  liquid  be- 
gins to  admit  the  idea  slightly ;  the  decay  of  leaves  yet 
more;  of  flowers,  more;  of  animals,  with  greater  pain- 
fulness  and  terribleness  in  exact  proportion  to  their  orig- 
inal vitality  j  and  the  foulest  of  all  corruption  is  that 
of  the  body  of  man ;  and,  in  his  body,  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  disease,  more  than  that  of  natural  death. 

g  5.  I  said  just  now,  that  though  atoms  of  inanimate 
substance  could  not  help  each  other,  thoy  eonld  "  con- 
sist "  with  each  other.  "  Consistence  "  is  their  virtue. 
Thus  the  parts  of  a  crystal  are  consistent,  but  of  dust, 
inconsistent.  Orderly  adherence,  the  best  help  its 
atoms  can  give,  constitutes  the  nobleness  of  such  sub- 
stance. 

When  matter  is  either  consistent,  or  living,  we  call  it 
pure,  or  clean ;  when  inconsistent,  or  corrupting  (un- 
helpful), we  call  it  impure,  or  unclean.  The  greatest 
uncleanliness  being  that  which  is  essentially  most  op- 
posite to  life. 

Life  and  consistency,  then,  both  expressing  one  char- 
acter (namely,  helpfubieBS,  of  a  higher  or  lower  ordei'), 
the  Maker  of  all  creatures  and  things,  "by  whom  all 
creatures  live,  and  all  things  consist,"  is  essentially  and 
for  ever  the  Helpful  One,  or  in  softer  Saxon,  the  "Holy" 
One. 

The  word  has  no  other  ultimate  meaning:  Helpful, 
harmless,  uudeflled :  "  living  "  or  "  Lord  of  life." 

The  iilea  is  clear  and  mighty  in  the  cherubim's  cry  : 
"  Helpful,  helpful,  helpful.  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  "  i.e.  of 
all  the  hosts,  armies,  and  creatures  of  the  earth.* 

*  ■'  The  cries  of  Ibem  which  liave  reaped  have  entered  inio  Ihe  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Salmnth  (ot  all  the  crealurea  of  the  earth). "  Yon  will 
find  a  wonderful  clearoesa  come  Into  maay  texts  by  rending,  habltu- 
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§  6.  A  pare  or  holy  state  of  anything,  therefore,  is 
that  in  vhich  all  its  parts  are  helpful  or  consistent. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  homogeneous.  The  highest 
or  organic  purities  are  composed  of  mauy  elements  in 
an  entirely  helpful  state.  The  highest  and  fii-st  law  of 
the  imiverse^and  the  other  name  of  life,  ia,  therefore, 
■'  help."  The  other  name  of  death  is  "  separation." 
Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things  and  eter- 
nally the  laws  of  life.  Anarchy  and  competition,  eter- 
nally, and  in  all  things,  the  laws  of  death. 

§  7.  Perhaps  the  best,  though  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample we  could  take  of  the  nature  and  power  of  consist- 
ence, will  be  that  of  the  possible  changes  in  the  dust 
we  tread  on. 

Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a 
more  absolute  type  of  impurity  than  the  mud  or  slime 
of  a  damp  overtrodden  path,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  manu- 
facturing town.  I  do  not  say  mud  of  the  road,  because 
that  is  mixed  with  animal  refuse ;  but  take  merely  an 
ounce  or  two  of  the  blackest  slime  of  a  beaten  footpath 
on  a  I'ainy  ilay,  near  a  large  manufacturing  town. 

S  8.  That  slime  we  shall  find  in  most  cases  composed 
of  clay  (or  brickdust,  which  is  burnt  clay)  mixed  with 
soot,  a  little  sand,  and  water.  All  these  elements  are  at 
helpless  war  with  each  other,  and  destroy  reciprocally 
each  other's  nature  and  power,  competing  and  fighting 
for  place  at  every  tread  of  your  foot ; — sand  squeezing 
out  clay,  and  clay  squeezing  out  water,  and  soot  med- 
dling everywhere  and  defiling  the  whole.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  this  ounce  of  mud  is  left  in  perfect  rest,  and 
tliat  its  elements  gather  together,  like  to  like,  so  that 
their  atoms  may  get  into  the  closest  relations  possible. 

ally,  "  helpful  '■  nnd  "  helpfulness  "  for  "  boly  "  and  "  holiness,"  or 
else  "living."  as  in  Rom.  li.  16.  The  sense  ■'dedicated"  (ilie  Latin 
KtiKlut),  being,  of  course,  inapplicable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  an 
entirely  tecondar;  and  occidenlal  one. 
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§  12.  True  composition  being  entirely  easy  to  tlio  man 
who  can  eompoee,  he  is  seldom  proud  of  it,  though  he 
clearly  recognizes  it.  Also,  true  compoaition  ia  inex- 
plicable. No  one  can  explain  how  the  notes  of  a  Mo- 
zart melody,  or  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  Titian's  draperj-, 
produce  their  essential  effect  on  each  other.  If  you  do 
not  feel  it,  no  one  can  by  reasoning  make  you  feel  it. 
And,  the  highest  composition  is  so  subtle,  that  it  is  apt 
to  become  unpopular,  and  sometimes  seem  insipid. 

§  13.  The  reader  may  be  8ur])rised  at  my  giving  so 
high  a  place  to  invention.  But  if  he  ever  come  to  know 
tme  iuveutiou  from  false,  he  will  find  that  it  ia  not  only 
the  highest  quality  of  art,  but  is  simply  the  most  won- 
derful act  or  power  of  humanity.  It  ia  pre-eminently 
the  deed  of  human  creation ;  iroiijo-is,  otherwise,  poetry. 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  my  definition  of  jioetry, 
he  will  tind  it  is  "the  suggestion,  by  the  imagination. 
of  noble  giounds  for  the  noble  emotions "  (Vol.  HI. 
p.  30),  amplified  below  (§  14)  into  "  assembling  by  help 
of  the  imagination ; "  that  is  to  say,  imagination  asso- 
ciative, described  at  length  in  Vol.  II.,  in  the  chapter 
just  reteiTetl  to.  The  mystery  o(  tlie  power  is  sufficient- 
ly act  forth  in  that  place.  Of  its  dignity  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  here. 

§  14.  Men  in  their  several  professed  emploj-ments, 
looked  at  broadly,  may  be  properly  arranged  under  five 
classes  :— 

1.  Persons  who  see.  These  in  modem  language  are 
sometimes  called  sight-seera,  that  being  an  occnpation 
coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  every  day.  Ancient- 
ly they  used  to  be  called,  simply,  seera. 

2.  Persons  who  talk.  Those,  in  modem  language,  are 
usually  called  talkers,  or  speakers,  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  elsewhere.  They  used  to  be  called 
prophets. 

3.  PerBons  who  make.    These,  in  modem  languag'e,  are 
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nsuatly  called  mannfactorera.    Anciently  they  were  called 
poets. 

4.  Persons  ivlio  think.  There  aeemB  to  be  no  vei-y  dis- 
tinct modem  title  for  this  kind  of  person,  anciently 
called  philoBophers ;  ne^ertheleaa  we  have  a  few  of  them 
among'  ub. 

5.  Peraons  who  do :  in  modem  language,  called  prac- 
tical persona ;  anciently,  believers. 

Of  the  first  two  classes  I  have  only  this  to  note, — that 
we  ought  neither  to  say  that  a  person  sees,  if  he  sees 
falsely,  nor  speaks,  if  ho  speaks  falsely.  For  seeing 
falsely  is  worse  than  blindness,  and  speaking  falsely, 
than  silence.  A  man  who  is  too  dim-sighted  to  discern 
the  road  from  the  ditch,  may  feel  which  is  which; — but 
if  the  ditch  appears  manifestly  to  him  to  be  the  road, 
and  the  road  to  be  the  ditch,  what  shall  become  of  him  t 
False  seeing  is  unseeing, — on  the  negative  side  of  blind- 
ness ;  and  false  speaking,  unspeaking, — on  the  negative 
side  of  silence. 

To  the  persons  who  think,  also,  the  same  test  applies 
very  shrewdly.  Theirs  is  a  dangerous  profession ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Aristophanes  thought-shop  to  the 
great  German  establishment,  or  though t-mauufactory, 
whose  productions  have,  unhappily,  taken  in  part  the 
place  of  the  older  and  more  serA^ieeable  commodities  of 
Nuremberg  toys  and  Berlin  wool,  it  has  been  often  harm- 
ful enough  to  mankind.  It  should  not  be  so,  for  a  false 
thought  is  more  distinctly  and  visibly  no  thought  than 
a  false  saying  is  no  saying.  But  it  is  touching  the  two 
great  productive  classes  of  the  doers  and  makers,  that 
we  have  one  or  two  important  points  to  note  here. 

§  15.  Has  the  reader  ever  considered,  carefully,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  "  doing  "  a  thing  T 

Suppose  a  rock  falls  from  a  hill -side,  crushes  a  group 
of  cottages,  and  kills  a  number  of  people.  The  stone 
has  produced  a  great  effect  in  the  world.     If  any  one 
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asks,  respecting  the  broken  roofs,  "  What  did  it  ?  "  you 
say  the  stone  did  it.  Tet  you  don't  talk  of  the  deed  of 
the  stone.  If  you  inquire  farther,  and  find  that  a  goat 
had  been  feeding  beside  the  rock,  and  had  loosened  it  by 
gnawing  the  roots  of  the  grasses  beneath,  you  find  the 
goat  to  be  the  active  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  you  say 
the  goat  did  it.  Tet  you  don't  call  the  goat  the  doer, 
nor  talk  of  its  evii  deed.  But  if  you  find  any  one  went 
up  to  the  rock,  in  the  night,  and  with  deliberate  purpose 
loosened  it,  that  it  might  fall  on  the  cottages,  you  say 
in  quite  a  different  sense,  "  It  is  his  deed:  he  is  the  doer 
of  it." 

§  16.  It  appears,  then,  that  deliberate  purpose  and  re- 
solve are  needed  to  constitute  a  deed  or  doing,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  when,  accidentally  or 
mechanically,  events  take  place  without  such  purpose, 
we  have  indeed  effects  or  results,  and  agents  or  causes, 
but  neither  deeds  nor  doers. 

Now  it  so  happens,  as  we  all  well  know,  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  things  happening  in  practical  life  are 
brought  about  with  no  deliberate  purpose.  There  are 
always  a  number  of  people  who  have  the  nature  of  stones; 
they  fall  on  other  persons  and  crush  them.  Some  again 
have  the  nature  of  weeds,  and  twist  about  other  peoples 
feet  and  entangle  them.  More  have  the  nature  of  logs, 
and  lie  in  the  way,  so  that  everyone  falls  over  them. 
And  most  of  all  have  the  nature  of  thorns,  and  set  them- 
selves by  waysides,  so  that  every  passer-by  must  l)e  torn, 
and  all  good  seed  choked;  or  perhaps  make  wonderful 
crackling  under  various  pots,  even  to  the  extent  of  prac- 
tically boiling  water  and  working  pistons.  All  these 
people  produce  immense  and  sorrowful  effect  in  the 
world.  Tet  none  of  them  are  doers:  it  is  their  nature  to 
crush,  impede,  and  prick :  but  deed  is  not  in  them.* 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  expediently  recollect  as  much  of  our  botany  as 
to  teach  us  that  there  may  be  sharp  and  rough  persons,  like  spines. 
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§  17.  And  farther,  observe,  that  even  when  some  effect 
is  finally  intended,  you  cannot  call  it  the  person's  deed, 
unless  it  is  ichat  he  intended. 

If  an  ignorant  pei-sou,  purposing  evil,  accidentally  does 
good  (as  if  a  thief's  distiubing  a  family  should  lead 
them  to  discover  iu  time  that  their  house  was  on  fire) ; 
or  viiys  versd,  if  an  ignorant  pel-son  intending  good,  acci- 
dentally does  evil  (aa  if  a  child  should  give  hemlock  to 
his  companions  for  celery),  in  neither  case  do  you  call 
them  the  doers  of  what  may  result.  So  that  in  order  to 
a  true  deed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  effect  of  it  should 
be  foreseen.  Which,  ultimately,  it  cannot  be,  but  by  a 
person  who  knows,  and  iu  his  deed  obeys,  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  of  its  Maker.  And  this  knowledge  is  in 
its  highest  form,  respecting  the  will  of  the  Euling 
Spirit,  called  Trust.  For  it  is  not  the  knowledge  that  a 
thing  is,  but  that,  according  to  the  promise  and  nature 
of  the  Euling  Spirit,  a  tiling  will  be.  Also  obedience 
in  its  highest  form  is  not  obedience  to  a  constant  and 
compulsory  law,  but  a  persuaded  or  voluntary  yielded 
obetUence  to  an  issued  command ;  and  so  far  as  it  was 
a  perstKuUd  submission  to  command,  it  was  anciently 
called,  in  a  passive  sense,  "  persuasion,"  or  tcotc;,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  alone  assuredly  did,  and  it  alone  could  do, 
what  it  meant  to  do,  and  was  therefore  the  root  and  es- 
sence of  all  human  deed,  it  was  called  by  the  Latins  the 
"  doing,"  or  JUiefi,  which  has  passed  into  the  French  foi 
and  the  English /fiiY/i.  And  therefore  because  in  His 
doing  always  certain,  and  in  His  speaking  always  true. 
His  name  who  leads  the  armies  of  Heaven  is  "  Faithful 
and  True,"  *  and  all  deeds  which  are  done  in  fdliance 
wlio  yet  have  good  in  lliem.  and  iirp  essentiiilly  branches,  aad  can  bud. 
But  the  true  thoroy  person  is  no  spine,  oa\^  an  encresceiice  :  roollesa 
evennore,— leafless  evermore.  No  crown  mnde  of  such  can  ever  meet 
glory  of  Angel's  hand.    (In  Menioriam.  Ixvili.) 

•  "  True,"  means,  ely  mo  logically,  nni  ■■  consistent  with  fact,"  but 
"which  maybe  trusted."    "This  1b  a  true  saying,  and  wortbj  of 


ta,  be  tliey  small  or  gi'eat,  are  essential- 

ieeda  of  faith,  which  therefore,  and  in  tide  one  stem, 

eternal,  sense,  subdueB  all  kingdoms,  and  turns  to  Eight 

the  armies  of  the  aliens,  and  is  at  once  the  source  and 

the  substance  of  all  human  deed,  rightly  so  called. 

§  18.  Thus  far  then  of  practical  persons,  ouce  called 
believers,  as  set  forth  in  the  lost  word  of  the  noblest 
up  of  words  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  uttered  by  simple 
1  conceniiug  his  practice,  beiug  the  final  testimony 
the  leaders  of  a  great  practical  nation,  whose  deed 
neeforward  became  an  example  of  deed  to  mankind : 

n  ftT/,   iiyyikkfir  Aiwf^aiMCii'tiui.   &ri  rgSt 
I  Kft/xrSa,  toTi  ittlrar  p4iiiiial  rtMittyoi 

"  O  stranger !  (we  pray  thee),  tell  the  Lacedaemonians 
ihat  we  are  lying  here,  ha^'ing  obeyed  their  words." 

1 19.  \VLat,  let  us  ask  next-  is  the  ruling  character  of 
the  person  who  produces— the  creator  or  mitker,  an- 
ciently called  the  poet  1 

We  have  seen  what  a  deed  is.  What  then  is  a  "  cre- 
ation "  T  Nay,  it  may  be  replied,  to  "  create  "  cannot  be 
said  of  man's  labor. 

On  the  contrarj',  it  not  only  can  be  said,  but  is  and 
must  be  said  continually.  Tou  certainly  do  not  talk  of 
creating  a  watch,  or  creating  a  shoe ;  nevertheless  you 
do  talk  of  creating  a  feeling.     "Why  is  this  ? 

Look  back  to  the  greatest  of  all  creation,  that  of  the 
world.  Suppose  the  trees  had  been  ever  so  well  or  so 
ingeniously  put  together,  stem  and  leaf,  yet  if  they  had 
not  been  able  to  grow,  would  they  have  been  well  cre- 
ated ?  Or  suppose  the  fish  had  been  cut  and  stitched 
finely  out  of  skin  and  whalebone ;  yet,  cast  upon  the 
waters,  had  not  been  able  to  swim  t     Or  suppose  Adam 

all  acceptation."  etc.,  meaning  a  trusty  saying,— b  Mying  to  bo  rested 
on,  leant  upon. 
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and  Eve  had  been  made  in  the  softest  day,  ever  so 
neatly,  and  set  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  biowledge, 
fastened  up  to  it,  quite  unable  to  fall,  or  do  anything 
else,  would  they  have  been  well  created,  or  in  any  true 
sense  created  at  all  t 

§  20.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  you,  after  a  little  far- 
ther thought,  that  to  create  anything  in  reality  is  to  put 
life  into  it. 

A  poet,  or  creator,  is  therefore  a  person  who  puts 
things  together,  not  as  a  watchmaker  steel,  or  a  shoe- 
maker leather,  but  who  puts  life  into  them. 

His  work  is  essentially  this :  it  is  the  gathering  and 
arranging  of  material  by  imagination,  so  as  to  hare  in  it 
at  last  the  harmony  or  helpfulness  of  life,  and  the  pas- 
sion or  emotion  of  life.  Mere  fitting  and  adjustment  of 
material  is  nothing;  that  is  watchmaking.  But  help- 
ful and  passionate  harmony,  essentially  choral  harmony, 
so  called  from  the  Greek  word  *' rejoicing,"  *  is  the  har- 
mony of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  the  word  Muse  and 
Mother  being  derived  from  the  same  root,  meaning 
"  passionate  seeking,"  or  love,  of  which  the  issue  is  pas- 
sionate finding,  or  sacred  invention.  For  which  reason 
I  could  not  bear  to  use  any  baser  word  than  this  of  in- 
vention. And  if  the  reader  will  think  over  all  these 
things,  and  follow  them  out,  as  I  think  he  may  easily 
with  this  much  of  clew  given  him,  he  will  not  any  more 
think  it  wrong  in  me  to  place  invention  so  high  among 
the  powers  of  man.f 

Or  any  more  think  it  strange  that  the  last  act  of  the 

*Xopo^S  TC  &vofiaK4yai  'wapk  r^s  x"^^  tu^vrow  6pofAa.      (De  leg.  II.  1.) 

t  This  bein^,  indeed,  among  the  visiblest  signs  of  the  Divine  or  im- 
mortal life.  We  have  got  a  base  habit  of  opposing  the  word  *'  mor- 
tal "  or  '*  deathful  '*  merely  to  "  tTw-mortal ;  "  whereas  it  is  essentially 
contrary  to  **  divine  "  (to  Ottos,  not  to  iftdvaros,  Phaedo,  66),  that  which 
is  deathful  being  anarchic  or  disobedient,  and  that  which  is  divine 
ruling  and  obedient ;  this  being  the  true  distinction  between  flesh  and 
spirit. 
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life  of  Socrates  f  should  have  been  to  purify  himself 
from  the  sin  of  having  negligently  listened  to  the  voice 
within  him,  which,  through  all  his  past  life,  had  bid 
him  "  labor,  and  make  harmony." 

ipydiov.    (Phaedo,  11.) 


CHAPTEEn. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  LEAST. 

§  1.  The  reader  has  probably  been  surprised  at  my 
assertions  made  often  before  now,  and  reiterated  here, 
that  the  minutest  portion  of  a  great  composition  is  help- 
ful to  the  whole.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  easily  con- 
ceivable that  this  should  be  so.  .1  will  go  farther,  and 
say  that  it  is  inconceivable.    But  it  is  the  fact. 

We  shall  discern  it  to  be  so  by  taking  one  or  two  com- 
positions to  pieces,  and  examining  the  fragments.  In 
doing  which,  we  must  remember  that  a  great  composi- 
tion always  has  a  leading  emotional  purpose,  technically 
called  its  motive,  to  which  all  its  lines  and  forms  have 
some  relation.  Undulating  lines,  for  instance,  are  ex- 
pressive of  action ;  and  would  be  false  in  effect  if  tlie 
motive  of  the  iiicture  was  one  of  repose.  Horizontal 
and  angular  lines  are  exi^ressive  of  rest  and  strength ; 
and  would  destroy  a  design  whose  purpose  was  to  ex- 
press disquiet  and  feebleness.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  motive  before  descending  to  the 
detail. 

§  2.  One  of  the  simplest  subjects,  in  the  series  of  the 
Eivei-s  of  France,  is  "  Eietz,  near  Saumur."  The  pub- 
lished Plate  gives  a  better  rendering  than  usual  of  its 
tone  of  light ;  and  my  rougli  etching,  Plate  73,  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  arrangement  of  its  lines.  AVliat  is 
their  motive  t 

To  get  at  it  completely,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  Loire. 
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The  dietrict  throufrh  which  it  here  flows  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  low  place,  yet  not  altogether  at  the  level  of 
the  stream,  but  cut  into  steep  banks  of  chalk  or  gravel, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  ninmng  for  milea  at  about  an 
equal  height  above  the  water. 

These  baiika  are  excavated  by  the  peaaantrj',  partly 
for  houses,  paj'tly  for  cellars,  so  economizing  vinej'ard 
apace  above ;  and  thus  a  kind  of  coutiouous  village  runs 
along  the  river-side,  composed  half  of  caves,  half  of  mde 
buildings,  backed  by  the  cliff,  ]>ropped  sigainst  it,  there- 
fore always  leaning  away  from  the  river ;  mingled  with 
overlappings  of  vineyard  trellis  from  above,  and  little 
towers  or  siunmer-houses  for  outlook,  when  the  grapes 
are  ripe,  or  for  gossip  over  the  garden  wall, 

§  3,  It  is  an  autiuniial  evening,  then,  by  this  Loire 
side.  The  day  has  been  hot,  and  the  air  is  heavy  and 
misty  still ;  the  snnlight  warm,  but  dim  i  the  brown 
vine-leaves  motionless :  all  else  quiet.  Not  a  sail  in 
sight  on  the  river,*  its  strong,  noiseless  current  length- 
ening the  stream  of  low  sunlight. 

The  motive  of  the  picture,  therefore,  is  the  expresHion 
of  rude  but  perfect  peace,  slightly  mingled  with  an  indo- 
lent languor  and  despondency ;  the  peace  between  inter- 
vals of  enforced  labor ;  happy,  but  listless,  and  having 
little  caro  or  hope  about  the  future :  cutting  its  home 
out  of  this  gravel  bank,  and  letting  the  vine  and  the 
river  twine  and  undermine  as  they  will ;  careless  to  mend 
or  build,  so  long  as  the  walls  hold  together,  and  the  black 
fruit  swells  in  the  sunshine, 

§  4.  To  get  this  repose,  together  with  ratio  stability, 
we  have  therefore  horizontal  lines  and  bold  angles.  The 
grand  horizontal  space  and  sweep  of  Turner's  distant 
river  show  perhaps  better  in  the  etching  than  in  the 
Plate ;  but  depend  wholly  for  value  on  the  piece  of  near 


D  til  e  J  rawing. 
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wall.  It  is  the  vertical  line  of  its  (lark  side  which  drives 
the  eye  up  into  the  distance,  right  against  the  horizontal, 
and  so  makes  it  felt,  while  tlie  Hatness  of  the  stone  pre- 
l*are3  the  eye  to  understand  the  flatness  of  the  river. 
Farther:  hide  with  your  finger  the  little  ring  on  that  . 
atone,  and  you  will  find  the  river  has  stopped  flowing. 
That  ring  is  to  repeat  the  curveii  lines  of  the  river  hank, 
which  expresses  its  line  of  ciurent,  and  to  bring  the  feel- 
ing of  them  down  near  ns.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
the  horizontal  lines  are  taken  up  again  by  the  dark 
pieces  of  wood,  without  which  we  should  still  lose  half 
onr  space. 

Next :  The  repose  is  to  be  not  only  perfect,  but  indo- 
lent: the  repose  of  out-wearied  people :  not  caring  much 
what  becomes  of  them. 

You  see  the  road  is  covered  with  litter.  Even  the 
crockery  is  left  outside  the  cottage  to  tlry  in  the  sun, 
after  being  washed  up.  The  steps  of  the  cottage  door 
have  been  too  high  for  comfort  originally,  only  it  was 
less  trouble  to  cut  three  large  stones  than  four  or  five 
small.  They  are  now  all  aslope  and  broken,  not  repaired 
for  years.  Their  weighty  forms  increase  the  sense  of 
languor  throughout  the  scene,  and  of  stability  also,  be- 
cause we  feel  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  stir  them.  The 
crockery  has  its  work  to  do  also : — the  arched  door  on 
the  left  being  necessary  to  show  the  great  thickness  of 
walls  and  the  strength  they  require  to  prevent  falling  in 
of  the  cliff  above ; — as  the  horizontal  lines  mnst  be  dif- 
fused on  the  right,  so  this  arch  must  be  diffused  on  the 
left ;  and  the  large  round  plate  on  one  side  of  the  steps, 
with  the  two  small  ones  on  the  other,  are  to  carry  down 
the  element  of  circular  curvature.  Hide  them,  and  see 
the  result. 

As  they  carry  the  arched  group  of  forms  down,  the 
arched  window-shutter  tliffuses  it  upwards,  where  all  the 
lines  of  the  distant  buildings  suggest  one  and  the  same 
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idea  of  disorderly  and  careless  strength,  mingling  ma- 
sonry with  rock. 

§  5.  So  far  of  the  horizontal  and  curved  lines.  How  of 
the  radiating  ones?  What  has  the  black  vine  trellis  got 
to  do! 

Lay  a  pencil  or  ruler  parallel  with  its  lines.  Tou  will 
find  that  they  point  to  the  massive  building  in  the  dis- 
tance. To  which,  as  nearly  as  is  possible  without  at  once 
showing  the  artifice,  every  other  radiating  line  x^oints 
also ;  almost  ludicrously  when  it  is  once  pointed  out ; 
even  the  curved  line  of  the  top  of  the  terrace  runs  into 
it,  and  the  last  sweep  of  the  river  evidently  leads  to  its 
base.  And  so  nearly  is  it  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  pict- 
ure,  that  one  diagonal  from  comer  to  corner  passes 
through  it,  and  the  other  only  misses  the  base  by  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  France,  you  will  know  in  a 
moment  by  its  outline  that  this  massive  building  is  an 
old  church. 

Without  it,  the  repose  would  not  have  been  essentially 
the  laborer's  rest — rest  as  of  the  Sabbath.  Among  all 
the  groups  of  lines  that  point  to  it,  two  are  i^rincipal : 
the  first,  those  of  the  vine  trellis:  the  second,  those  of 
the  handles  of  the  saw  left  in  the  beam : — the  blessing  of 
human  life  and  its  labor. 

Whenever  Turner  wishes  to  express  profound  repose, 
he  puts  in  the  foreground  some  instrument  of  labor  cast 
aside.  See,  in  Eogers's  Poems,  the  last  vignette,  "  Datur 
hora  quieti,"  with  the  plough  in  the  furrow ;  and  in  the 
first  vignette  of  the  same  book,  the  scythe  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  peasant  going  home.  (There  is  nothing  about 
the  scythe  in  the  passage  of  the  poem  which  this  vig- 
nette illustrates.) 

§  6.  ObseiTe,  farther,  the  outline  of  the  church  itself. 
As  our  habitations  are,  so  is  our  church,  evidently  a  heap 
of  old,  but  massive,  walls,  patched,  and  repaired,  and 
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roofed  in,  and  over  and  over,  until  its  original  shape  is 
hardly  recognizable.  I  know  the  kind  of  church  well — 
can  tell  even  here,  two  miles  oflf,  that  I  shall  find  some 
Norman  arches  in  the  apse,  and  a  flamboyant  porch,  rich 
and  dark,  with  every  statue  broken  out  of  it ;  and  a  rude 
wooden  belfry  above  all;  and  a  quantity  of  miserable 
shops  built  in  among  the  buttresses ;  and  that  I  may 
walk  in  and  out  as  much  as  I  please,  but  that  how  often 
soever,  I  shall  always  find  some  one  i)raying  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  the  darkest  aisle,  and  my  going  in  and  out 
will  not  disturb  them.  For  they  are  praying,  which  in 
many  a  handsomer  and  highlier-furbished  edifice  might, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  assuredly  the  case. 

§  7.  Lastly :  "VVTiat  kind  of  people  have  we  on  this  wind- 
ing road  ?  Three  indolent  ones,  leaning  on  the  wall  to 
look  over  into  the  gliding  water ;  and  a  matron  with  her 
market  panniers,  by  her  figure,  not  a  fast  rider.  The 
road,  besides,  is  bad,  and  seems  unsafe  for  trotting,  and 
she  has  passed  without  disturbing  the  cat,  who  sits  com- 
fortably on  the  block  of  wood  in  the  middle  of  it. 

§  8.  Next  to  this  piece  of  (luietnoss,  let  us  glance  at  a 
composition  in  which  the  motive  is  one  of  tumult :  that 
of  the  Fall  of  Schaftliausen.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Keep- 
sake. I  have  etched  in  Plate  74,  at  the  top,  the  chief 
lines  of  its  composition,*  in  which  the  first  great  purpose 
is  to  give  swing  enough  to  the  water.  The  line  of  fall  is 
straight  and  monotonous  in  reality.  Turner  wants  to  get 
the  great  concave  sweep  and  rush  of  the  river  well  felt, 
in  spite  of  the  unbroken  form.     The  column  of  spray, 

•  These  etchings  of  compositions  arc  all  reversed,  for  they  are  merely 
sketches  on  the  steel,  and  I  cannot  sketch  easily  except  straight  from 
the  drawing,  and  without  reversing.  The  looking-glass  plagues  me 
with  cross  lights.  As  examples  of  composition,  it  does  not  the  least 
matter  which  wav  thev  are  turned  ;  and  the  reader  mav  see  this  Schaff- 
hausen  subject  from  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  holding  the  book 
before  a  glass.  The  rude  indications  of  the  ligures  in  the  Loire  subject 
are  nearly  facsimiles  of  Turner's. 
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rocks,  mills,  and  bank,  all  radiate  like  a  plume,  sweeping 
round  together  in  grand  curves  to  the  left,  where  the 
group  of  figures,  hurried  about  the  ferry-boat,  rises  like 
a  dash  of  spray ;  they  also  radiating:  so  as  to  form  one 
perfectly  connected  cluster,  with  the  two  gens-d'armes 
and  the  millstones ;  the  millstones  at  the  bottom  being 
the  root  of  it ;  the  two  soldiers  laid  right  and  left  to  sus- 
tain the  branch  of  figures  beyond,  balanced  just  as  a  tree 
bough  would  be. 

§  9.  One  of  the  gens-d'armes  is  flirting  with  a  young 
lady  in  a  round  cap  and  full  sleeves,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  her  to  show  him  what  she  has  in  her  bandbox. 
The  motive  of  which  flirtation  is,  so  far  as  Turner  is  con- 
cerned in  it,  primarily  the  bandbox :  this  and  the  mill- 
stones below,  give  him  a  series  of  concave  lines,  which, 
concentrated  by  the  recumbent  soldiers,  intensify  the 
hollow  sweep  of  the  fall,  precisely  as  the  ring  on  the 
stone  does  the  Loire  eddies.  These  curves  are  carried 
out  on  the  right  by  the  small  plate  of  eggs,  laid  to  be 
washed  at  the  spring ;  and,  all  these  concave  lines  being 
a  little  too  quiet  and  recumbent,  the  sta^^g'eriii^  casks 
are  set  on  the  left,  and  the  ill-balanced  milk-pail  on  the 
right,  to  give  a  general  feeling  of  things  being  rolled 
over  and  over.  The  things  which  are  to  give  this  sense 
of  rolling  are  dark,  in  order  to  hint  at  the  way  in  which 
the  cataract  rolls  boulders  of  rock;  while  the  forms 
which  are  to  give  the  sense  of  its  sweeping  force  are 
white.  The  little  spring,  splashing  out  of  its  pine- 
trough,  is  to  give  contrast  with  the  power  of  the  fall, 
— while  it  carries  out  the  general  sense  of  splashing 
water. 

§  10.  This  spring  exists  on  the  spot,  and  so  does  ev- 
erything else  in  the  picture ;  but  the  combinations  ai*e 
wholly  arbitrary ;  it  being  Turner's  fixed  principle  to 
collect  out  of  any  scene  whatever  was  characteristic,  and 
put  it  together  just  as  he  liked.    The  changes  made  in 
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this  instance  are  highly  curious.  The  mills  have  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  real  group  as  seen  from  this 
spot ;  for  there  is  a  vulgar  and  formal  dwelling-house  in 
front  of  them.  But  if  you  climb  the  rock  behind  them, 
you  find  they  form  on  that  side  a  towering  cluster,  which 
Turner  has  put  with  little  modification  into  the  dra^ving. 
What  he  has  done  to  the  mills,  he  has  done  with  still 
greater  audacity  to  the  central  rock.  Seen  from  this 
spot,  it  shows,  in  reality,  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is 
heavy  and  uninteresting ;  but  on  the  Lauffen  side,  ex- 
poses its  consumed  base,  worn  away  by  the  rush  of  w^atcr, 
which  Tmner  resolving  to  show,  serenely  draws  the 
rock  as  it  appears  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ehine, 
and  brings  that  view  of  it  over  to  this  side.  I  have 
etched  the  bit  with  the  rock  a  little  larger  below;  and 
if  the  reader  knows  the  spot,  he  will  see  that  this  piece 
of  the  drawing,  reversed  in  the  etching,  is  almost  a 
bona  fide  unrevei'scd  study  of  the  fall  from  the  Lauffen 
side.* 

Finally,  the  castle  of  Lauffen  itself,  being,  when  seen 
from  tliis  spot,  too  much  foreshortened  to  show  its  ex- 
tent, Turner  walks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down  the 
river,  draws  the  castl(i  accurately  there,  brings  it  back 
with  him,  and  puts  it  in  all  its  extent,  where  he  chooses 
to  have  it,  beyond  the  rocks. 

I  tried  to  copy  and  engrave  this  piece  of  the  drawing 
of  its  real  size,  morc^ly  to  show  the  forms  of  the  trees, 
drifted  back  by  the  l)reeze  from  the  fall,  and  wet  with  its 
spray  ;  but  in  the  endeavor  to  facsimile  the  touches,  great 
part  of  their  grace  and  ease  has  been  lost ;  still,  Plate 
75  may,  if  compared  with  the  same  piece  in  the  Keepsake 

*  With  the  exception  of  tlie  jairged  ledge  rising  out  of  the  foam  lie- 
low  which  comes  from  the  north  side,  and  is  admirable  in  its  ex- 
pression of  the  position  of  tlie  limestone- beds,  which,  rising  from  be- 
low the  drift  gravel  of  Constance,  are  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  of 
SchafThausen. 
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engraving,  at  least  show  that  the  original  drawing  has 
not  yet  been  rendered  with  completeness. 

§  11.  These  two  examples  may  sufficiently  serve  to  show 
the  mode  in  which  minor  details,  both  in  form  and  spirit, 
are  used  by  Turner  to  aid  his  main  motives ;  of  course  I 
cannot,  in  the  space  of  this  volume,  go  on  examining 
subjects  at  this  length,  even  if  I  had  time  to  etch  them ; 
but  every  design  of  Turner's  would  be  equally  instructive, 
examined  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  far,  however,  we 
have  only  seen  the  help  of  the  parts  to  the  whole:  we 
must  give  yet  a  little  attention  to  the  mode  of  combining 
the  smallest  details. 

I  am  always  led  away,  in  spite  of  myself,  from  my 
proper  subject  here,  invention  formal,  or  the  merely 
pleasant  placing  of  lines  and  masses,  into  the  emotional 
results  of  such  arrangement.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  emotional  power  can  be  explained ;  but  the  per- 
fection of  formative  arrangement,  as  I  said,  cannot  be 
explained,  any  more  than  that  of  melody  in  music.  An 
instance  or  two  of  it,  however,  may  be  given. 

§  12.  Much  fine  formative  arrangement  depends  on  a 
more  or  less  elliptical  or  pear-shaped  balance  of  the  group, 
obtained  by  arranging  the  principal  members  of  it  on 
two  opposite  curves,  and  either  centralizing  it  by  some 
powerful  feature  at  the  base,  centre,  or  summit ;  or  else 
clasping  it  together  by  some  conspicuous  point  or  knot. 
A  very  small  object  will  often  do  this  satisfactorily. 

If  you  can  got  the  complete  series  of  Lef ebre's  engrav- 
ings from  Titian  and  Veronese,  they  will  be  quite  enough 
to  teach  you,  in  their  dumb  way,  everything  that  is  teach- 
able of  composition ;  at  all  events,  try  to  get  the  Madon- 
na, with  St.  Peter  and  St.  George  under  the  two  great 
pillars;  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  mitred  bishop  on 
her  left,  and  St.  Andrew  on  her  right ;  and  Veronese's 
Triumph  of  Venice.  The  first  of  these  Plates  unites  two 
formative  sjrmmetries ;  that  of  the  two  pillars,  clasped 
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by  the  square  altar-cloth  below  and  cloud  above,  catches 
the  eye  first ;  but  the  maiu  group  is  the  fivefold  one  riB- 
ing  to  the  left,  crowned  by  the  Madonna.     St.  Franciti 


and  St.  Peter  form  ita  two  winf^s,  and  the  kneeling:  por- 
trait figures,  its  base.  It  ia  clasped  at  the  bottom  by  the 
key  of  St.  Peter,  which  points  straight  at  the  Madonna's 
head,  and  is  laid  on  the  steps  solely  for  this  purpose;  the 
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onrred  lines,  which  enclose  the  gioap,  meet  also  in  her 
face }  and  the  straight  line  of  light,  on  the  cloak  of  the 
nearest  senator,  points  at  her  also.  If  yon  have  Turner's 
Liber  Stndionun,  turn  to  the  lAnffenbarg,  and  compare 
the  ^gaxe  group  there :  a  fivefold  chain,  one  standing 
figore,  central ;  two  recombent,  for  wings ;  two  half -re- 
oombent,  for  bases ;  and  a  closter  of  weeds  to  clasp. 
Then  tnm  to  Lef  ^bre's  Enropa  (there  are  two  in  the  se- 
ries— I  mean  the  one  with  the  two  tree  trunks  over  her 
head).    It  is  a  wondertnl  ninefold  group.    Europa  cen- 


tral ;  two  stooping  figures,  each  surmounted  by  a  stand- 
iu=r  one,  for  wings ;  a  cupid  on  one  aide,  and  dog  on  the 
other,  for  bases ;  a  cupid  and  tnmk  of  tree,  on  each  side, 
to  terminate  above ;  and  a  garland  for  clasp. 

§  13.  Fig.  94,  page  223,  will  serve  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  similar  an'augements  are  carried  into  the  smallest 
detail.  It  is  magnified  four  times  from  a  cluster  of  leaves 
in  the  foreground  of  the  "  Isis  "  {Liber  Studiorum).  Figs. 
95,  page  224,  and  96,  page  226,  show  the  iirraiigement  of  the 
two  groups  composing  it  j  the  lower  is  purely  symmetri- 
cal, with  trefoiled  centre  and  broad  masses  for  wings ;  the 
ux>peTmost  is  a  sweeping  continuous  carve,  symmetrical. 
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but  foreshortened.  Both  are  clasped  by  arrov-shaped 
leaves.  The  two  whole  ^ronps  themselveB  are,  in  torn, 
members  of  another  larger  group,  composing  the  entire 
foregroimd,  and  consisting  of  broad  dook-leaves,  with 
minor  clnsters  on  the  right  and  left,  of  which  these  form 
the  chief  portion  on  the  right  side. 

§  14.  tTnlees  every  leaf,  and  every  visible  point  or  ob- 
jeot,  however  small,  forms  a  part  of  some  haimcmy  of 


this  kind  (these  symmetrical  conditions  being  only  the 
most  simple  and  obvious),  it  has  no  business  in  the  pict- 
ure. It  is  the  necessary  connection  of  all  the  forms  and 
colors,  down  to  the  lost  touch,  which  constitutes  great 
or  inventive  wort,  separated  from  all  common  work  by 
an  impassable  gulf. 

By  diligently  copying  the  etchings  of  the  Liber  Stu- 
diornm,  the  reader  may,  however,  easily  attain  the  per- 
ception of  the  existence  of  these  relations,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  Turner's  more  elaborate  compo- 
IS 
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sition.  It  would  take  many  figures  to  disentangle  and 
explain  the  arrang^ements  merely  of  the  leaf  cluster, 
Fig.  78,  facing  page  136 ;  but  that  there  is  a  system,  and 
that  every  leaf  has  a  fixed  value  and  place  in  it,  can 
hardly  but  be  felt  at  a  glance. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  constant  talk- 
ings  of  "  composition  "  which  go  on  among  art  students, 
true  composition  is  just  the  last  thing  which  appears  to 
be  perceived.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  this 
group,  at  least,  the  value  of  the  central  black  leaf  would 
have  been  seen,  of  which  the  principal  function  is  to 
point  towards,  and  continue,  the  line  of  bank  above. 
See  Plate  63.  But  a  glance  at  the  published  Plate  in 
the  England  series  will  show  that  no  idea  of  the  compo- 
sition had  occurred  to  the  engraver  s  mind.  He  thought 
lany  eaves  would  do,  and  supplied  them  from  his  own 
repertory  of  hack  vegetation. 

§  15.  I  would  willingly  enlarge  farther  on  this  subject 
— ^it  is  a  favorite  one  with  me ;  but  the  figures  required 
for  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  it  would  form  a  separate 
volume.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  indicate,  as  these  ex- 
amples do  sufficiently,  the  vast  field  open  to  the  stu- 
dent s  analysis  if  he  cares  to  pursue  the  subject ;  and  to 
mark  for  the  general  reader  these  two  strong  conclu- 
sions :— that  nothing  in  great  work  is  ever  either  fortui- 
tous or  contentious. 

It  is  not  fortuitous ;  that  is  to  say,  not  left  to  fortune. 
The  "  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity "  of  Bacon  is 
true ;  it  is  true  also  that  an  accident  is  often  suggestive 
to  an  inventor.  Turner  himself  said,  "  I  never  lose  an 
accident."  But  it  is  this  not  losing  it,  this  taking  things 
out  of  the  hands  of  Fortune,  and  putting  them  into 
those  of  force  and  foresight,  which  attest  the  master. 
Chance  may  sometimes  help,  and  sometimes  provoke,  a 
8ucc(»ss ;  but  must  never  rule,  and  rarely  allure. 

And,  lastly,  nothing  must  be  contentious.    Art  has 
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many  uses  and  many  pleasantnesses ;  but  of  all  its  ser- 
vices, none  are  higher  than  its  setting  forth,  by  a  visible 
and  enduring  image,  the  nature  of  all  true  authority  and 
freedom ;  Authority  which  defines  and  directs  the  ac- 
tion of  benevolent  law ;  and  Freedom  which  consists  in 
deep  and  soft  consent  of  individual  "^  helpfulness. 

*  "  Individual,"  tliat  is  to  say,  distinct  and  separate  in  character, 
though  joined  in  purpose.  I  might  have  enlarged  on  this  head,  but 
that  all  I  should  care  to  say  has  been  already  said  admirably  by  Mr. 
J.  8.  Mill  in  his  essay  on  Liberty. 


CHAPTEEm. 

^m  BDLE  OF  THE  QBEATEETT. 

§  1.  In  the  entire  range  of  art  principles,  none  pe>w 
haps  present  a  difficulty  so  great  to  the  student,  or  re- 
quire from  the  teacher  expression  so  cautious,  and  yet 
so  strong,  as  those  which  concern  the  nature  and  influ- 
ence of  magnitude. 

In  one  sense,  and  that  deep,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
magnitude.  The  least  thing  is  as  the  greatest,  and  one 
day  as  a  thousand  years,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maker  of 
great  and  small  things.  In  another  sense,  and  that 
close  to  us  and  necessary,  there  exist  both  magnitude 
and  value.  Though  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
imnoted,  there  are  yet  creatures  who  are  of  more  value 
than  many ;  and  the  same  Spirit  which  weif^fhs  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  balance,  coimts  the  isles  as  a  little 
thing. 

§  2.  The  just  temper  of  human  mind  in  this  matter 
may,  nevertheless,  be  told  shortly.  Greatness  cfin  only 
be  rij^fhtly  estimated  when  minuteness  is  justly  rever- 
enced. Greatness  is  the  aggregation  of  minuteness ; 
nor  can  its  sublimity  be  felt  truthfully  by  any  mind 
unaccustomed  to  the  affectionate  watching  of  what  is 
least. 

But  if  this  affection  for  the  least  be  unaccompanied 
by  the  powers  of  comparison  and  reflection ;  if  it  be 
intemperate  in  its  thirst,  restless  in  curiosity,  and  in- 
capable of  the  patient  and  self -commandant  pause  which 
is  wise  to  arrange,  and  submissive  to  refuse,  it  will  close 
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the  paths  of  noble  art  to  the  student  as  effectually,  and 
hopelessly,  as  even  the  blindness  of  pride,  or  impatience 
of  ambition. 

§  3.  I  say  the  paths  of  noblo  art,  not  of  useful  art.  All 
accurate  inTestigation  will  have  its  reward ;  the  morbid 
curiosity  will  at  least  slate  the  thirst  of  others,  it  not 
its  own  ;  and  the  diffused  and  petty  affections  will  dis- 
tribute, in  serviceable  measure,  their  minute  delights 
and  narrow  iliscoveries.  The  opposite  en-or,  the  desire 
of  greatness  as  such,  or  rather  of  what  appears  great  to 
indolence  and  vanity ;— the  instinct  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  noting  it,  among  the 
Benaissance  builders,  to  be  an  especial  and  unfailing 
sign  of  baseness  of  mind,  is  as  fruitless  as  it  is  vile ; 
no  way  profitable — every  way  harmful :  the  widest  and 
most  corrupting  expression  of  vulgaidty.  The  micro- 
scopic drawing  of  an  insect  may  be  precious ;  but  noth- 
ing except  disgrace  and  misguidance  will  ever  be  gath- 
ered from  such  work  as  that  of  Haydon  or  Barry. 

§  4.  The  work  I  have  mostly  had  to  do,  since  this  ea- 
say  was  began,  has  been  that  of  contention  against  such 
debased  issues  of  swollen  insolence  and  windy  conceit ; 
but  I  have  noticed  lately,  that  some  lightly-budding 
philosophers  have  depreciated  true  greatness;  confus- 
ing the  relations  of  scale,  as  they  bear  upon  human  in- 
stinct and  morality ;  reasoning  as  if  a  mountain  were  no 
nobler  than  a  gi'ain  of  sand,  or  as  if  many  souls  were 
not  of  mightier  interest  than  one.  To  whom  it  must  be 
shortly  answered  that  the  Lord  of  power  and  life  knew 
which  were  His  noblest  works,  when  He  bade  His  set^ 
vant  watch  the  play  of  the  Leviathan,  nither  than  dis- 
sect the  spawn  of  the  minnow  -.  and  that  when  it  comes 
to  practical  question  whether  a  single  soul  is  to  be 
jeoparded  for  many,  and  this  Leonidas,  or  Curtius,  or 
Winkelried  shall  abolish — so  far  as  abolishable — his 
own  spirit,  that  he  may  save  more  numeroas  spirits, 
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such  question  is  to  be  solved  by  the  simple  hnman  in- 
stinct respecting  number  and  magnitude,  not  by  reason- 
ings on  infinity : — 

"  Le  navigateur  qui,  la  nuit,  voit  Tocean  etinceler  de 
lumiere,  danser  en  guirlandes  de  feu,  s'egaye  d  abord  de 
ce  spectacle.  II  fait  dix  lieues :  la  guirlande  s'allonge 
indefiniment,  elle  s*agite,  se  tord,  se  none,  aux  mouve- 
ments  de  la  lame ;  c'est  un  serpent  monstrueux  qui  va 
toujours  s'allongeant,  jusqu'ii  trente  lieues,  quarante 
lieues.  Et  tout  cela  n'est  qu*une  danse  d'animalcules 
imperccptibles.  En  quel  nombre  ?  A  cette  question 
imagination  s'effraye ;  elle  sent  1^  une  nature  de  puis- 
sance immense,  de  ricliesse  epouvantable. 
Que  sont  ces  petits  des  petits?  Bien  moins  que  les 
constructeurs  du  globe  oil  nous  sommes.  De  leurs 
corps,  de  leurs  debris,  ils  ont  prepare  le  sol  qui  est  sous 
nos  pas.  .  .  .  Et  ce  sont  les  plus  petits  qui  ont  fait 
les  plus  grandes  choses.  L*imperceptible  rhizopode 
s'est  bati  un  monument  bien  autre  que  les  pyramides, 
pas  moins  que  lltalie  centrale,  une  notable  partie  de  la 
chaine  des  Apennins.  Mais  c'etait  trop  peu  encore; 
les  masses  enormes  du  Chili,  les  prodigieuses  Cordil- 
lieres,  qui  regardent  le  monde  ^  leurs  pieds,  sont  le 
monument  funeraire  oil  cet  etre  insaisissable,  et  pour 
ainsi  dire,  invisible,  a  enseveli  les  debris  de  son  espece 
disparue." — (Michelet :  L'Insede) 

§  5.  In  these  passages,  and  those  connected  with  them 
in  the  chapter  from  which  they  are  taken,  itself  so  vast 
in  scope  and  therefore  so  sublime,  we  may  iierhaps  find 
th(j  true  relations  of  minuteness,  multitude,  and  magni- 
tude. We  shall  not  feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
littleness,  or  no  such  thing  as  magnitude.  Nor  shall  we 
be  disposed  to  confuse  a  Volvox  with  the  Cordilleras ; 
but  we  may  learn  that  they  both  are  bound  together  by 
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links  of  eternal  life  aud  toil ;  ^e  shall  see  tlie  vastest 
thin^  noble,  chiefly  for  what  it  inelmiGs ;  and  the  mean- 
est for  what  it  aecompliahes.  Thence  we  might  gather 
— and  the  conclusion  will  be  fonnd  in  esperience  true — 
that  the  sense  of  largeness  would  be  most  grateful  to 
minds  capable  of  comprehending,  balancing,  and  com- 
paring ;  but  capable  also  of  great  patience  and  expecta- 
tion ;  while  the  sense  of  minute  wonderfnlness  would  be 
attractive  to  minds  acted  upon  by  sharp,  small,  pene- 
trative sympathies,  and  apt  to  be  impatient,  irregular, 
and  partial.  This  fact  is  curiously  shown  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  temper  of  the  great  composers  and 
the  modern  pathetic  school.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
first  rise  of  that  school,  now  some  years  ago,  by  obsert-. 
ing  how  they  restrained  themselves  to  subjects  which  in 
other  hands  would  have  been  wholly  uninteresting 
(compare  Vol.  IV.,  p.  36) ;  and  in  their  succeeding  efforts, 
I  saw  with  increasing  wonder,  that  they  were  almost 
destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  vaatness,  or  enjoying 
the  forms  which  expressed  it.  A  mountain  or  great 
building  only  appeared  to  them  as  a  piece  of  color  of  a 
certain  shape.  The  powers  it  represented,  or  included, 
were  invisible  to  them.  In  general  they  avoided  sub- 
jects expressing  space  or  mass,  and  fastened  on  con- 
fined, broken,  and  sharp  forms  j  liking  furze,  fern,  reeds, 
straw,  stubble,  dead  leaves,  and  such  like,  better  than 
Btrong  stones,  broad-flowing  leaves,  or  rounded  hills: 
in  all  such  greater  things,  when  forced  to  paint  them, 
they  missed  the  main  and  mighty  lines;  and  this  no 
less  in  what  they  loved  than  in  what  they  disliked  -,  for 
though  fond  of  foliage,  their  trees  always  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  congeal  into  little  acicular  thorn-hedges,  and  neser 
tossed  free.  Which  modes  of  choice  proceed  naturally 
from  a  petulant  sympathy  with  local  and  immediately 
visible  interests  or  sorrows,  not  regarding  theii"  large 
.  ooDSequences,  nor  capable  of  tmderstanding  more  mas- 
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sive  view  or  more  deeply  deliberate  mercifulneBS ; — but 
peevish  ami  horror -st nick,  aud  often  incapable  of  self- 
oontrol,  though  not  of  self-Bacrifice.  There  are  more 
people  who  can  forget  themselveB  than  govern  them- 
Belves, 

This  narrowly  pungent  and  bitter  virtue  has,  however, 
its  beautiful  uses,  and  is  of  special  value  in  the  xiresent 
day,  when  surface-work,  shallow  generalization,  and  cold 
arithmetical  estimates  of  things,  are  among  the  chief 
dangers  and  causes  of  miserj-  which  men  have  to  deal 
with. 

§  6.  On  the  other  hand,  aud  in  clear  distinction  from 
all  such  workers,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great 
composers,  not  less  deep  in  feeling,  are  in  the  fixed 
habit  of  regarding  as  much  the  relations  and  positions, 
as  the  separate  nature,  of  things ;  that  they  reap  and 
thrash  in  the  sheaf,  never  pluck  ears  to  rub  in  the  hand : 
fish  with  net,  not  line,  and  sweep  their  prey  together 
within  great  cords  of  errorless  curve ; — that  nothing  ever 
bears  to  them  a  separate  or  isolated  aspect,  but  leads  or 
links  a  chain  of  aspects— that  to  them  it  is  not  merely 
the  surface,  nor  the  substance,  of  anything  that  is  of  im- 
port; but  its  circumference  and  continence:  that  they 
are  pre-eminently  patient  and  reserved ;  observant,  not 
curious ; — comprehensive,  not  conjectural ;  calm  exceed- 
ingly ;  unerring,  constant,  terrible  in  steadfastness  of 
intent ;  unconquerable :  incomprehensible ;  always  sug- 
gesting, implying,  including,  more  than  can  be  told. 

§  7.  Aud  this  may  bo  seen  down  to  their  treatment  of 
the  smallest  things. 

For  there  is  nothing  so  small  but  we  may,  as  we 
choose,  see  it  in  the  whole,  or  iu  part,  and  in  subdued 
connection  with  other  things,  or  in  individual  and  petty 
prominence.  The  greatest  treatment  is  always  that 
which  gives  conception  the  widest  range,  and  most  har- 
B  guidance  i — it  being  permitted  us  to  employ  a 
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certain  quantity  of  time,  and  certain  nmnber  of  touches 
of  pencil  —  he  who  with  these  embraces  the  largest 
sphere  of  thought,  am!  suggests  within  that  sphere  the 
most  perfect  order  of  thought,  has  wrought  the  most 
wisely,  tmd  therefore  most  nobly. 

§  8.  I  do  not,  however,  purpose  here  to  examine  or 
illustrate  the  nature  of  great  treatment — to  do  so  effec- 
tually would  need  many  examples  from  the  figure  com- 
posers ;  and  it  will  be  better  {if  I  have  time  to  work  out 
the  subject  carefully)  that  I  should  do  so  in  a  form 
which  may  be  easily  accessible  to  young  students. 
Here  I  will  only  state  in  conclusion  what  it  is  chiefly 
important  for  all  students  to  be  convinced  of,  that  all 
the  technical  qualities  by  which  greatness  of  treat- 
ment is  known,  such  as  reserve  in  color,  tranquillity  and 
largeness  of  line,  and  refusal  of  unnecessary  objects  of 
interest,  are,  when  they  are  real,  the  exponents  of  an 
habitually  noble  temper  of  mintl,  never  the  obBer^■ances 
of  a  precept  supposed  to  be  useful.  The  refusal  or  re- 
serve of  a  mighty  painter  cannot  be  imitated  -,  it  is  only 
by  reaching  the  same  intellectual  strength  that  you  will 
be  able  to  give  an  equal  dignity  to  your  self-denial. 
No  one  can  tell  you  beforehand  what  to  accept,  or  what 
to  ignore ;  only  remember  always,  in  painting  as  in  elo- 
quence, the  greater  your  strength,  the  quieter  will  be 
youi'  manner,  and  the  fewer  your  words ;  and  in  paint- 
ing, as  in  all  the  arts  and  acta  of  life,  the  secret  of  high 
success  will  be  found,  not  in  a  fretful,  and  various  excel- 
lence, but  in  a  quiet  singleness  of  justly  chosen  aim. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  LAW  OF  PERFECTNESS. 

§  1.  Among  the  several  characteristics  of  great  treat- 
ment which  in  the  last  chapter  were  alluded  to  without 
being"  enlarged  upon,  one  will  be  found  several  times 
named ; — reserve. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  that  we  should 
understand  this  quality  more  distinctly.  I  mean  by  it 
the  power  which  a  great  painter  exercises  over  himself 
in  fixing  certain  limits,  either  of  force,  of  color,  or  of 
quantity  of  work ; — limits  which  he  will  not  transgress 
in  any  part  of  his  picture,  even  though  here  and  there  a 
painful  sense  of  incompletion  may  exist,  under  the  fixed 
conditions,  and  might  tempt  an  inferior  workman  to  in- 
fringe tliem.  The  nature  of  this  reserve  we  must  under- 
stand in  order  that  we  may  also  determine  the  nature  of 
true  comi)letion  or  perfectness,  which  is  the  end  of  com- 
position. 

§  2.  For  perfectness,  properly  so  called,  means  liar- 
mony.  The  word  signifies,  literally,  the  doing  our  work 
fhortmghhi.  It  does  not  mean  carrying  it  up  to  any  con- 
stant and  established  degree  of  finish,  but  carrying  the 
whole  of  it  up  to  a  degree  determined  upon.  In  a  chalk 
or  pencil  sketch  by  a  great  master,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  deepest  shades  are  feeble  tints  of  pale  gray :  the 
outlines  nearly  invisible,  and  the  forms  brought  out  by 
a  ghostly  delicacy  of  touch,  which,  on  looking  close  to 
the  paper,  will  be  indistinguishable  from  its  general 
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teitare.  A  single  line  of  ink,  occmring  anywhere  in 
such  a  drawing,  woold  of  conrae  destroy  it;  placed  in 
the  dai'kness  of  a  mouth  or  nostril,  it  would  turn  the  ex- 
pression into  a  caricature ;  on  a  cheek  or  brow  it  would 
be  Bimply  a  blot.  Yet  let  the  blot  remain,  and  let  the 
master  work  up  to  it  -n-ith  lines  of  similar  force ;  and  the 
drawing  which  was  before  perfect,  in  terms  of  pencil, 
will  become,  undur  his  hand,  perfect  in  terms  of  ink  i  and 
what  was  befoi-e  a  scratch  on  the  cheek  will  become  a 
necessary  and  beautiful  pai-t  of  its  gradation. 

All  great  work  is  thus  reduced  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  its  right  to  be  called  complete  depends  on  its 
fulfilment  of  them,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
chosen.  Habitually,  indeed,  wo  call  a  colored  work  which 
is  satisfactory  to  us,  finished,  and  a  chalk  drawing  un- 
finished i  but  in  the  mind  of  the  master,  all  his  work  is, 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  word,  equally 
perfect  or  imperfect.  Perfect,  if  you  regard  its  purpose 
and  limitation ;  imperfect,  if  you  compaie  it  with  the 
natural  standard.  In  what  appears  to  you  consummate, 
the  master  has  assigned  to  himself  terms  of  shortcoming, 
and  marked  with  a  sad  seTcrity  the  point  up  to  which  he 
will  permit  himself  to  contend  with  nature.  Were  it  not 
for  his  acceptance  of  such  restraint,  he  could  neither  quit 
his  work,  nor  endure  it.  He  could  not  quit  it,  for  he 
would  always  perceive  more  that  might  be  done;  he 
could  not  endure  it,  because  all  doing  ended  only  in  more 
elaborate  deficiency. 

§  3.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget,  in  modem  days,  that 
the  reserve  of  a  man  who  is  not  putting  forth  half  his 
strength  is  difi'erent  iu  manner  and  dignity  from  the 
effort  of  one  who  can  do  no  more.  Charmed,  and  justly 
charmed,  by  the  harmonious  sketches  of  great  painters, 
and  by  the  grandeur  of  their  acquiescence  in  the  point 
of  pause,   we  have  put  ourselves  to   produce   sketehes 


as  an  end    instead   of  a  : 
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,  and   thought  to  imi- 
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tate  the  painter's  scornful  restraint  of  his  own  power, 
by  a  scornful  rejection  of  the  things  beyond  ours.  For 
many  reasons,  therefore,  it  becomes  desirable  to  under- 
stand precisely  and  finally  what  a  good  painter  means 
by  completion. 

§  4.  The  sketches  of  true  painters  may  be  classed  un- 
der the  following  heads : — 

I.  Ex^yerimcntal, — In  which  they  are  assisting  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  a  subject  by  trying  the  look  of  it 
on  paper  in  different  ways. 

By  the  greatest  men  this  kind  of  sketch  is  hardly 
ever  made ;  they  conceive  their  subjects  distinctly  at 
once,  and  their  sketch  is  not  to  try  them,  but  to  fasten 
them  down.  EaphaePs  form  the  only  important  excep- 
tion— and  the  numerous  examples  of  experimental  work 
by  him  are  evidence  of  his  composition  being  technical 
rather  than  imaginative.  I  have  never  seen  a  drawing 
of  the  kind  by  any  great  Venetian.  Among  the  nine- 
teen tliousand  sketches  by  Turner — which  I  arranged  in 
tlie  National  Gtdlery — there  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, not  one.  In  several  instances  the  work,  after 
being  canded  forward  a  certain  length,  had  been  aban- 
doned and  begun  again  with  another  -view ;  sometimes 
also  two  or  more  modes  of  treatment  had  been  set  side 
by  side  with  a  view  to  choice.  But  there  were  always 
two  distinct  imaginations  contending  for  realization — 
not  experimental  modifications  of  one. 

§  5.  n.  Determinant. — The  fastening  down  of  an  idea 
in  the  simplest  terms,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  confused  by  after- work.  Nearly  all  the  great 
composers  do  this,  methodically,  before  beginning  a 
painting.  Such  sketches  are  usually  in  a  high  degree 
resolute  and  compressive ;  the  best  of  them  outlined  or 
marked  calmly  with  the  pen,  and  deliberately  washed 
with  col(^r,  indicating  the  places  of  the  principal  lights. 

Fine  drawings  of  this  class  never  show  any  hurry  or 
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contusion.  They  are  the  expression  of  concluded  opera- 
tions of  mind,  are  drawn  slowly,  and  are  not  so  much 
sketches,  as  maps. 

§  6.  III.  Voiiuiieinoraitve. — Containing  records  of  facts 
which  the  master  reqnireii  These  in  their  most  elabo- 
rate form  are  "  studies,"  or  drawings,  from  Nature,  of 
parts  needed  in  the  composition,  often  highly  finished 
in  the  part  which  is  to  be  introduced.  In  this  form, 
however,  they  never  occur  by  the  greatest  imaginative 
masters.  Far  by  a  truly  great  inventor  everything  is 
invented:  no  atom  of  the  work  is  unmodified  by  his 
mind ;  and  no  study  from  nature,  however  beautiful, 
could  be  introduced  by  him  into  his  design  without 
change;  it  would  not  fit  with  the  rest.  Finished  studies 
for  inti-odnction  are  therefore  chiefly  by  Leonardo  and 
Raphael,  both  technical  designers  rather  than  imagin- 
ative ones. 

Commemorative  sketches,  by  great  masters,  are  gen- 
erally liuaty,  merely  to  put  them  in  mind  of  motives  of 
invention,  or  they  are  shorthand  mcmunimlji  of  things 
with  which  they  do  not  care  to  trouble  their  memory ; 
or,  finally,  accurate  notes  of  things  which  they  must  not 
modify  by  invention,  as  local  detail,  costume,  and  such 
lite.  Tou  may  fiud  perfectly  accurate  drawings  of  coats 
of  arms,  portions  of  di'esses,  pieces  of  architecture,  and 
so  on,  by  all  the  great  men ;  but  you  will  not  find  elabo- 
rate studies  of  bits  of  their  pictures. 

§  7.  When  the  sketeh  is  made  merely  as  a  memoran- 
dum, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  little,  or  what  kind  of 
drawing,  may  be  suflicient  for  the  piirpose.  It  is  of 
course  likely  to  be  hasty  from  its  very  nature,  and  un- 
less the  exact  purpose  be  understood,  it  ma.v  be  as  unin- 
telligible as  a  piece  of  shorthand  writing.  For  instance, 
in  the  comer  of  a  sheet  of  sketches  made  at  sea,  among 
those  of  Turner,  at  the  National  Gallery,  occurs  this  one. 
Fig.  97.    I  suppose  most  persons  would  not  see  much 
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use  in  it.  It  nevertheless  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  sketches  made  in  Turner's  life,  fixing  forever 
in  his  mind  certain  facts  respecting  the  simrise  from  a 
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clear  sea-horizon.  Having  myself  watched  such  sunrise, 
occasionally,  I  perceive  this  sketch  to  mean  as  follows : 
(Half  circle  at  the  top.)  When  the  sun  was  only  half 
out  of  the  sea,  the  horizon  was  sharply  traced  across  its 
disk,  and  red  streaks  of  vapor  crossed  the  lower  part 
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(HorssBlioe  uudemeath.)  When  the  stm  had  risen  so 
far  ae  to  show  three-quarters  of  its  diameter,  its  light 
became  so  great  aa  to  conceal  the  sea-horizon,  consuming 
it  away  in  descending  rays. 

(Smaller  horseshoe  below.)  When  on  the  point  of  de- 
taching itself  from  the  horizon,  the  sun  still  consumed 
away  t^e  line  of  the  sea,  and  looked  as  if  pulled  down 
by  it. 

(Broken  ovaJ.)  Having:  risen  about  a  fourth  of  its 
diameter  above  the  horizon,  the  sea-line  reappeared ;  but 
the  risen  orb  was  flattened  by  refraction  into  an  oval. 

(Broken  circle.)  Having  risen  a  little  farther  above 
the  sea-line,  the  sun,  at  last,  got  itself  round,  and  all 
right,  with  sparkling  reflection  on  the  waves  just  below 
the  sea-line. 

This  memorandum  is  for  its  purpose  entirely  perfect 
and  efficient,  though  the  sun  is  not  drawn  carefully  round, 
but  with  a  dash  of  the  pencil :  but  there  is  no  affected 
or  desired  slightness.  Could  it  have  been  drawn  round 
as  iustantaneously,  it  would  have  been.  The  purpose  is 
throughout  determined ;  there  is  no  scrawling,  as  in  vul- 
gar sketching.* 

§  8.  Again,  Fig.  08  is  a  facsimile  of  one  of  Turner's 
"  memoranda,"  of  a  complete  subject,!  Lausanne,  from 
the  road  to  Fribouig. 

This  example  is  entirely  characteristic  of  his  usual 
drawings  from  nature,  which  unite  two  characters,  being 
io/A  commemorative  and  determinant ; — Commemorative, 

•The  word  in  theuppermoal  note,  lolbe  right  ot  llie  sun,  is  "red;  " 
IheolberB,  "yellow,""  purple,"  "  cold  '*  liglit  gray.  He  always  uoled 
Ihe  colors  of  the  skies  in  this  wny. 

t  It  ia  uot  so  good  a  facsimile  aa  those  I  liBve  given  from  Durer,  for 
the  origioal  sketch  is  in  light  pencil ;  and  the  thickening  and  delicate 
emphasis  of  the  lines,  on  which  nearly  all  the  beauty  of  the  drawing 
depended,  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  woodcut,  though  marked  by  a 
double  line  as  well  as  I  could.  But  the  Qgure  will  answer  its  purpose 
well  enough  la  showing  Turner's  mode  of  slietching. 
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in  SO  far  as  they  note  certain  facts  about  the  place :  de- 
terminant, in  that  they  record  an  impression  received 
from  the  place  there  and  then,  together  with  the  princi- 
pal arrangement  of  the  composition  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  be  recorded.  In  this  mode  of  sketching, 
Turner  diflfers  from  all  other  men  whose  work  I  have 
studied.  He  never  draws  accurately  on  the  spot,  with 
the  intention  of  modifying  or  composing  afterwards  from 
the  materials ;  but  instantly  modifies  as  he  draws,  placing 
his  memoranda  where  they  are  to  be  ultimately  used, 
and  taking  exactly  what  he  wants,  not  a  fragment  or  line 
more. 

§  9.  This  sketch  has  been  made  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  been  impressed  as  he  walked  up  the  hill,  by  the  van- 
ishing of  the  lake  in  the  golden  horizon,  without  end  of 
waters,  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  pinnacled  castle  and 
cathedral  to  its  level  breadth.  That  must  be  di-awn !  and 
from  this  spot,  where  all  the  buildings  are  set  well  to- 
gether. But  it  lucklessly  happens  that,  though  the 
buildings  come  just  where  he  wants  them  in  situation, 
they  don't  in  height.  For  the  castle  (the  square  mass 
on  the  right)  is  in  reality  higher  than  the  cathedral,  and 
would  block  out  the  end  of  the  lake.  Down  it  goes  in- 
stantly a  himdred  feet,  that  we  may  see  the  lake  over  it ; 
without  the  smallest  regard  for  the  military  position  of 
Lausanne. 

§  10.  Next :  The  last  low  spire  on  the  left  is  in  truth 
concealed  behind  the  nearer  bank,  the  town  running  far 
down  tlie  hill  (and  climbing  another  hill)  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  the  group  of  spires,  without  it,  would  not  be 
rich  enough  to  give  a  proper  impression  of  Lausanne,  as 
a  spiry  place.  Turner  quietly  sends  to  fetch  the  church 
from  round  the  comer,  places  it  where  he  likes,  and  in- 
dicates its  distance  only  by  aerial  perspective  (much 
greater  in  the  pencil  drawing  than  in  the  woodcut). 

§  11.    But  again :   Not  only  the  spire  of  the  lower 
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church,  but  the  pcEik  of  the  Roehers  d'Enfer  (that  high- 
est in  the  distance)  wuuld  iu  reality  be  out  of  sight ;  it  is 
much  farther  round  to  the  left.  This  would  never  do 
either ;  for  without  it,  we  should  have  no  idea  that  Lau- 
Biuine  was  opposite  the  mountains,  nor  should  we  have  a 
nice  sloping  line  to  lead  us  into  the  distance. 

With  the  same  unblushing  tranquillity  of  mind  iu 
which  he  had  ordered  up  the  church.  Tumor  sends  also 
to  fetch  the  Eochers  d'Enfer ;  and  puts  Uieni  also  where 
be  chooses,  to  cixiwu  the  slope  of  distant  hill,  which,  as 
every  tiaveller  knows,  iu  its  decline  to  the  west,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  view  from  Lausanne. 

%  12.  These  modifications,  easily  traceable  in  the  large 
features  of  the  design,  are  carried  out  with  equal  auda- 
city and  precision  in  every  part  of  it.  Every  one  of 
those  confused  lines  on  the  right  indicates  something 
that  is  really  there,  only  everything  is  shifted  and  sorted 
into  the  exact  places  that  Turner  chose.  The  group  of 
dark  objects  near  ua  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a  cluster 
of  mills,  which,  when  the  picture  was  completed,  were  to 
be  the  blackest  things  iu  it,  and  to  throw  back  the 
castle,  and  the  golden  horizon ;  while  the  rounded 
touches  at  the  bottom,  under  the  coatle,  indicate  a  row 
of  trees,  which  follow  a  brook  coming  out  of  the  ravine 
behind  us ;  and  were  going  to  be  made  very  round  indeed 
in  the  picture  (to  oppose  the  spiky  and  angular  masses 
of  castle)  and  very  consecutive,  in  order  to  form  another 
conducting  line  into  the  distance. 

§  13.  These  motives,  or  motives  like  them,  might  per- 
haps be  guessed  on  looking  at  the  sketch.  But  no  one 
without  going  to  the  spot  would  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  vertical  Hues  in  the  left-hand  lowest  comer. 

They  are  a  "  memorandum  "  of  the  artificial  vertical- 
ness  of  a  low  sandstone  cliff,  which  has  been  cut  down 
there  to  give  space  for  a  bit  of  garden  belonging  to  a 
public-house  beneath,  from  which  garden  a  path  leads 
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along  the  ravine  to  the  Lansanne  rifle-ground.  The  value 
of  these  vertical  lines  in  repeating  those  of  the  cathedral 
is  very  great ;  it  would  be  greater  still  in  the  completed 
picture,  increasing  the  sense  of  looking  down  from  a 
height,  and  giving  grasp  of,  and  power  over,  the  whole 
scene. 

§  14.  Throughout  the  sketch,  as  in  all  that  Turner  made, 
the  observing  and  combining  intellect  acts  in  the  same 
manner.  Not  a  line  is  lost,  nor  a  moment  of  time ;  and 
though  the  pencil  flies,  and  the  whole  thing  is  literally 
done  as  fast  as  a  piece  of  short-hand  writing,  it  is  to  the 
full  as  purposeful  and  compressed,  so  that  while  there 
are  indeed  dashes  of  the  pencil  which  are  unintentional, 
they  are  only  unintentional  as  the  form  of  a  letter  is,  in 
fast  writing,  not  from  want  of  intention,  but  from  the 
accident  of  haste. 

§  15.  I  know  not  if  the  reader  can  understand, — I  my- 
self cannot,  though  I  see  it  to  be  demonstrable, — the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  idea  which  produces  such  a 
dra\ving  as  this :  the  grasp  of  the  whole,  from  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  line,  which  induces  continual  modifica- 
tions of  all  that  is  done,  out  of  respect  to  parts  not 
done  yet.  No  line  is  ever  changed  or  effiaced :  no  ex- 
periment made;  but  every  touch  is  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  all  that  are  to  succeed,  as  to  all  that  have  gone 
before;  every  addition  takes  its  part,  as  the  stones  in 
an  arch  of  a  bridge ;  the  last  touch  locks  the  arch.  Re- 
move that  keystone,  or  remove  any  other  of  the  stones 
of  the  vault,  and  the  whole  will  fall. 

§  16.  I  repeat — the  power  of  mind  which  accomplishes 
this,  is  yet  wholly  inexplicable  to  me,  as  it  was  when 
first  I  defined  it  in  the  chapter  on  imagination  associa- 
tive, in  the  second  volume.  But  the  grandeur  of  the 
power  impresses  me  daily  more  and  more  ;  and,  in  quit- 
ting the  subject  of  invention,  let  me  assert  finally,  in 
clearest  and  strongest  terms,  that  no  painting  is  of  any 
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true  imaginative  pei-fcctness  at  all,  unless  it  lias  been 
thus  conceived. 

One  sign  of  its  being  thus  conceived  may  be  always 
found  in  tlie  straightforwardueas  of  its  work.  There 
are  continual  disputes  among  artists  as  to  the  beat  way 
of  doing  things,  which  may  nearly  all  be  resolved  into 
confessions  of  indetermination.  If  yon  know  precisely 
what  you  want,  you  will  not  feel  much  hesitation  in 
setting  about  it ;  and  a  picture  may  be  painted  almost 
any  way,  so  only  that  it  can  be  a  straight  way.  Give  a 
true  painter  a  ground  of  black,  white,  scarlet,  or  green, 
L  and  out  of  it  he  will  bring  what  you  choose.  From  the 
I-  black,  brightness ;  from  the  white,  sadness :  from  the 
"  scarlet,  coolness ;  from  the  gieen,  glow :  he  will  make 
anything  out  of  anything,  but  in  each  case  his  method 
will  be  pure,  direct,  perfect,  the  shortest  and  simplest 
possible.  Toil  will  find  him,  moreover,  indifferent  as  to 
succession  of  process.  Ask  him  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  instead  of  the  top, — to  finisli  two  square 
inches  of  it  without  touching  the  rest,  or  to  lay  a  sep- 
arate ground  for  every  part  before  finishing  any ; — it  is 
all  the  same  to  him  !  What  he  will  do  if  left  to  himself, 
depends  on  mechanical  convenience,  and  on  the  time  at 
I  Ids  disposal.  If  he  has  a  large  brush  in  his  hand,  and 
■:plenty  of  one  color  ground,  he  may  lay  as  much  sa  ia 
pwanted  of  that  color,  at  once,  in  every  part  of  the  pict- 
ure where  it  ia  to  occur ;  and  if  any  is  left,  perhaps  walk 
to  another  canvas,  and  lay  the  rest  of  it  where  it  will  be 
wanted  on  that.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  small 
brush  in  his  hand,  and  is  interested  in  a  particular  spot 
of  the  picture,  he  will,  perhaps,  not  stir  fmm  it  till  that 
bit  is  finished.  But  the  absolutely  best,  or  centrally, 
uid  entirely  right  way  of  painting  is  as  follows : — 

§  17.  A  light  ground,  white,  red,  yellow,  or  gray,  not 
brown,  or  black.  On  that  an  entirely  accurate,  and  firm 
Llack  outline    of   the   whole  picture,  in    its  principal 
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her  he  groiuids  a  head,  and  finishes  it  at  once  to 
me  shonlders,  leftving  all  round  it  white ;   or  whether 
he  grounda  the  whole  picture.     His  harmooy,  paint  as 
be  will,  never  can  be  complete  till  the  last  touch  is  giv- 
en ;  so  Ions'  as  it  remains  incomplete,  ho  docs  not  care 
how  little  of  it  is  suggested,  or  how  many  notes  are 
asiug.    All  la  wrong  till  all  is  right ;  and  he  must  be 
le  to  bear  the  all-wrongness  till  his  work  is  done,  or 
cannot  paint  at  all.     His  mode  of  treatment   will, 
before,  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  subject;  as  is 
■utifully  shown  in  the  water-color  sketches  by  Tur- 
in the  National  Gallery.     His  general  system  was 
iomplete  inch   by  inch;   leaving   the   paper    quite 
0  all  rountl,  especially  if  the  work  was  to  be  deli- 
The  most  osqiiisite  drawings  left  unfinished  in 
collection— those  at    Rome  and   Naples — are   thus 
'inud  accurately  on  piu-e  white  paper,  begim  in  the 
die  of  the  sheet,  and  worked  out  to  the  side,  finish- 
as  he  proceeds.     If,  however,  any  united  effect  of 
t  or  color  is  to  embrace  a  largo  part  of  the  subject, 
be  will  lay   it  in  with  a  broad  wash  over  the    whole 
paper  at  once ;  then  paint  into  it  using  it  as  a  ground, 
and  modifying  it  in  the  pure  Venetian  manner.    His  oil 
pictures  were  laid    roughly  with    ground   colors,  and 
painted  into  with  such  rapid  skill,  tliat  the  artists  who 
used  to  see  him  finishing  at  the  Academy  sometimes 
suspected  him  of   having  the  picture  finished   under- 
neath the  colors  he  showed,  and  removing,  instead  of 
adding,  aa  they  watched. 

§  20.  But,  whatever  the  means  used  may  be,  the  cer- 
tainty and  directness  of  them  imply  absolute  grasp  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  without  this  grasp  there  is  no 
good  painting.  This,  finally,  let  me  declare,  without 
qualification — that  partial  conception  is  no  conception. 
The  whole  picture  must  be  imagined,  or  none  of  it  is. 
And   this    grasp    of  the  whole  implies    very    strange 
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will  also  depend  on  convenience.  For  inattmce,  if  a 
^GvifA  fastens  a  fold  of  dress,  a  Venetian  will  lay  proba- 
bly a  piece  of  the  jewel  color  in  its  place  at  the  time  he 
draws  the  fold ;  but  if  the  jewel  faUs  vpon  the  dreae,  he 
will  paiut  the  folds  only  in  the  ground  color,  and  the 
jewel  afterwards.  For  in  the  first  case  his  hand  must 
panse,  at  any  rate,  where  the  fold  is  fastened :  so  that 
be  may  as  well  mark  the  color  of  the  grem :  bnt  he 
would  have  to  check  his  hand  in  the  sweep  with  which 
he  drew  the  drapery,  if  he  painted  a  jewel  that  fell  upon 
it  with  the  first  color.  So  far,  however,  as  he  ean  jios- 
sibly  use  the  under  color,  he  will,  in  whatever  be  has  to 
superimpose.  There  is  a  pretty  little  instance  of  such 
economical  work  in  tbe  painting  of  the  pearls  on  the 
breast  of  the  elder  princess,  in  our  best  Paul  Veronese 
(Family  of  Darius),  The  lowest  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel-nut,  and  falls  on  her  rose-red  dress.  Any 
other  but  a  Venetian  would  have  put  a  complete  piece 
of  white  paint  over  the  dress,  for  the  whole  pearl,  and 
painted  into  that  the  colors  of  the  stone.  But  Vero- 
nese knows  beforehand  that  all  the  dark  side  of  the 
pearl  will  reflect  the  red  of  the  dross.  He  will  not  put 
white  over  the  red,  only  to  put  red  over  the  white 
agmn.  He  leaves  the  actual  dress  for  the  dark  side  of 
the  pearl,  and  with  two  small  separate  touches,  one 
white,  another  brown,  places  its  high  light  and  shadow. 
This  he  does  with  perfect  care  and  calm ;  but  in  two 
decisive  seconds.  There  is  no  dash,  nor  display,  nor 
hurry,  nor  error.  The  exactly  right  thing  is  done  in  the 
exactly  right  place,  and  not  one  atom  of  color,  nor 
moment  of  time  spent  vainly.  Look  close  at  the  two 
touches, — you  wonder  what  they  mean.  Retire  six  feet 
from  the  picture— the  pearl  is  there  ! 

§  19,  Tbe  degree  in  which  the  ground  colors  are  ex- 
tended over  his  picture,  as  he  works,  is  to  a  great  paint- 
er absolutely  indifferent.     It   is  all  tbe   same   to  him 
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command  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  power  of  paint- 
ing without  the  tme  caknness  imdemeath ;  but  never 
of  doing:  first-rate  work.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
this,  in  even  what  we  know  of  ^eat  men,  though  of  the 
greatest,  we  nearly  always  know  the  least  (and  that 
necessarily ;  they  being  very  silent,  and  not  much  given  to 
setting  themselves  forth  to  questioners:  apt  to  be  con- 
temptuously reserved,  no  less  than  unselfishly).  But  in 
such  writings  and  sayings  as  we  possess  of  theirs,  we  may 
trace  a  quite  curious  gentleness  and  serene  courtesy. 
Bubens*  letters  are  almost  ludicrous  in  their  unhurried 
politeness.  Beynolds,  swiftest  of  painters,  was  gentlest 
of  companions ;  so  also  Velasquez,  Titian,  and  Veronese. 

§  22.  It  is  gratuitous  to  add  that  no  shallow  or  petty 
person  can  paint.  Mere  cleverness  or  special  gift  never 
made  an  artist.  It  is  only  perfectness  of  mind,  unity, 
depth,  decision,  the  highest  qualities,  in  fine,  of  the  in- 
tellect, which  will  form  the  imagination. 

§  23.  And,  lastly,  no  false  person  can  paint.  A  per- 
son false  at  heart  may,  when  it  suits  his  purposes,  seize 
a  stray  truth  here  or  there ;  but  the  relations  of  truth, — 
its  perfectness, — that  which  makes  it  wholesome  truth, 
he  can  never  perceive.  As  wholeness  and  wholesome- 
ness  go  together,  so  also  sight  with  sincerity ;  it  is  only 
the  constant  desire  of,  and  submissiveness  to  truth, 
whicli  can  measure  its  strange  angles  and  mark  its 
infinite  aspects ;  and  fit  them  and  knit  tliem  into  the 
strength  of  sacred  invention. 

Sacred,  I  call  it  deliberately ;  for  it  is  thus,  in  the 
most  accurate  senses,  humble  as  well  as  helpful ;  meek 
in  its  receiving,  as  magnificent  in  its  disposing;  the 
name  it  bears  being  rightly  given  to  invention  formal, 
not  because  it  forms,  but  because  it  finds.  For  you 
cannot  find  a  lie  ;  vou  must  make  it  for  vourself.  False 
things  may  be  imagined,  and  false  things  composed; 
but  only  tnith  can  be  invented. 


PAET  IX. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  RELATION :— H.  OF  INVENTION 

SPIRITUAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DABE  MIRBOB. 

§  1.  In  the  conrse  of  our  inquiry  into  the  moral  of 
landscape  (Vol.  m.,  chap.  17),  we  promised,  at  the  close 
of  our  work,  to  seek  for  some  better,  or  at  least  clearer, 
conclusions  than  were  then  possible  to  us.  We  confined 
ourselves  in  that  chapter  to  the  vindication  of  the  prob- 
able utility  of  the  love  of  natural  scenery.  We  matlo  no 
assertion  of  the  usefulness  of  painting  such  scenery.  It 
might  be  well  to  delight  in  the  real  country,  or  admire 
the  real  flowers  and  true  mountains.  But  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  it  was  advisable  to  paint  them. 

Far  from  it.  Many  reasons  miglit  be  given  why  we 
should  not  paint  them.  All  the  purposes  of  good  which 
we  saw  that  the  beauty  of  nature  could  accomplish,  may 
be  better  fulfilled  by  the  meanest  of  her  realities  than  by 
the  brightest  of  imitations.  For  prolonged  entertain- 
ment, no  picture  can  be  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
interest  which  may  be  found  in  the  herbage  of  the  poor- 
est field,  or  blossoms  of  the  narrowest  copse.  As  sug- 
gestive of  supernatural  power,  the  passing  away  of  a  fit- 
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ful  rain-cloud,  or  opening  of  dawn,  are  in  their  change 
and  mystery  more  pregnant  than  any  pictures.  A  child 
would,  I  suppose,  receive  a  religious  lesson  from  a  flower 
more  willingly  than  from  a  print  of  one,  and  might  be 
taught  to  understand  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  on  a  starry 
night,  better  than  by  diagrams  of  the  constellations. 

Whence  it  might  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  draw  land- 
scape at  all. 

I  believe  it  is ; — to  draw  landscape  mere  and  solitary, 
however  beautiful  (unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  geograph- 
ical or  other  science,  or  of  historical  record).  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  landscape  which  it  is  not  inexpedient  to  draw. 
AVhat  kind,  we  may  probably  discover  by  considering 
that  which  mankind  has  hitherto  contented  itself  with 
painting. 

§  2.  We  may  arrange  nearly  all  existing  landscape  un- 
der the  foUowing  heads : — 

I.  Heroic. — Bepresenting  an  imaginary  world,  inhab- 
ited by  men  not  perhaps  perfectly  civilized,  but  noble, 
and  usuaUy  subjected  to  severe  trials,  and  by  spiritual 
powers  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  frequently  without 
architecture ;  never  without  figure  -  action,  or  emotion. 
Its  principal  master  is  Titian. 

II.  Clahsical.  —  Representing  an  imaginary  world, 
inhabited  by  perfectly  civilized  men,  and  by  spiritual 
powers  of  an  inferior  order. 

It  generally  assumes  this  condition  of  things  to  have 
existed  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations.  It  con- 
tains usually  architecture  of  an  elevated  character,  and 
always  incidents  of  figure-action  and  emotion.  Its  prin- 
cipal master  is  Nicolo  Poussin. 

in.  Pastoral.  —  Representing  peasant  life  and  its 
daily  work,  or  such  scenery  as  may  naturally  be  sugges- 
tive of  it,  consisting  usually  of  simple  landscape,  in 
part  subjected  to  agriculture,  with  figures,  cattle,  and 
domestic  buildings.     No  supernatural  being  is  ever  visi- 
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bly  present.  It  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  admit  archi- 
tecture of  an  elevated  character,  nor  exciting  incident. 
Its  principal  master  is  Cuyp. 

IV.  CoNTEMPLATn'E.— Directed  principally  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  record  of  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  landscape,  illustrated 
by,  or  contrasted  with,  existing  states  of  human  life.  No 
aupernatural  being  is  visibly  present.  It  admits  every 
variety  of  subject,  and  requires,  in  general,  figure  inci- 
dent, but  not  of  an  exciting  character.  It  was  not  devel- 
oped completely  until  recent  times.  Its  principal  mas- 
ter is  Turner.* 

§  3.  These  are  the  four  true  orders  of  landscape,  not 
of  course  distinctly  separateil  from  each  other  in  all 
cases,  but  very  distinctly  in  typical  examples.  Two 
spurious  forms  require  separate  note. 

(A.)  Picturesque,— This  is  indeed  rather  the  degrada- 
tion {or  sometimes  the  undeveloped  state)  of  the  Con- 
templative, than  a  distinct  class;  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered generally  as  inclmling  pictures  meant  to  display 
the  skill  of  the  aiiist,  and  his  powers  of  composition ; 
or  to  give  agreeable  forms  and  colors,  irrespective  of 
sentiment.  It  will  include  much  modem  art,  with  the 
street  views  and  church  interiors  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
works  of  Canaletto,  Guardi,  Tempesta,  and  the  like. 

(b.)  Hybrid. — Landscape  in  which  the  painter  endeav- 
ors to  unite  the  irreconcilable  sentiment  of  two  or  more 
of  the  above-named  classes.  Its  principal  masters  are 
Borghem  and  Wouvermans. 

•  I  have  been  embarrassed  in  assigning  the  names  to  these  orders  of 
Art,  tile  term  "  Contemplative  "  belonging  In  justice  nearly  as  much  to 
the  rom&atic  &nd  pnsloral  conception  ns  to  tlic  modern  landscape.  I 
intended,  originaiiy,  to  call  the  tour  schools — Romantic.  Classic,  Oeor- 
gio,  and  Theoretic — wliich  would  have  been  more  accurate;  and  more 
consiatent  with  llie  nomenclature  of  the  second  vohime  ;  but  would 
not  have  been  pleasant  in  sound,  nor  to  the  general  reader,  very  clear 
In  sense. 
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§  4.  Passinjr  for  tlie  present  by  these  interior  schools, 
we  find  that  all  true  landscape,  whether  simple  or  ex- 
alted, depends  primarily  for  its  interest  on  connection 
with  humanity,  or  with  spiritual  powers.  Banish  your 
heroes  and  nymphs  from  the  classical  landscape — its 
laurel  shades  will  move  you  no  more.  Show  that  the 
dark  clefts  of  the  most  romantic  mountain  are  unin- 
habited and  untraversed ;  it  will  cease  to  be  romantic. 
Fields  without  shepherds  and  without  fairies  will  have 
no  fjayety  in  their  green,  nor  will  the  noblest  masses  of 
ground  or  colors  of  cloud  arrest  or  raise  your  thoughts, 
if  the  earth  has  no  life  to  sustain,  and  the  heaven  none 
to  refresh. 

§  5.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that,  since  from 
scenes  in  which  the  figure  was  principiil,  and  lanilscape 
symbolical  and  subordinate  {aa  in  the  art  of  Egj-pt), 
the  process  of  ages  had  led  us  to  scenes  in  which  land- 
scape was  principal  and  the  figure  subordinate, — a  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  current  of  feeling  might  bring 
forth  at  last  an  art  from  which  humanity  and  its  inter- 
ests should  wholly  vanish,  leaving  us  to  the  passionless 
admiration  of  herbage  and  stone.  But  this  will  not, 
and  cannot  be.  For  observe  the  parallel  instance  in  the 
gradually  increasing  importance  of  dress.  From  the 
simplicity  of  Greek  design,  concentrating,  I  suppose,  its 
skill  chiefly  on  the  naked  form,  the  course  of  time  de- 
veloped conditions  of  Venetian  imagination  which  found 
nearly  as  much  interest,  and  expressed  nearly  as  much 
dignity,  in  folds  of  dress  and  fancies  of  decoration  as 
in  the  faces  of  the  figures  themselves ;  so  that  if  from 
Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana  we  remove  the  architect- 
ure and  the  gay  dresses,  we  shall  not  in  the  faces 
and  hands  remaining,  find  a  satisfactory  abstract  of 
the  picture.  But  try  it  the  other  way.  Take  out  the 
faces ;  leave  the  draperies,  and  how  then !  Put  the  fine 
dresses  and  jewelled  girdles  into  the  best  group  yon  oan ; 
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punt  them  with  all  Veronese's  skill :  will  they  satisfy 
youT 

§  6.  Not  so.  ha  long  as  they  are  in  their  due  service 
and  subjection— while  their  lolds  are  formed  by  the  mo- 
tion of  men,  and  their  lustre  adorns  the  nobleness  of 
men — so  long  the  lustre  and  the  folds  are  lovely.  But 
cast  them  from  the  human  limbs ; — golden  circlet  and 
silken  tissue  are  withered :  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn 
are  more  precious  thsin  they. 

This  is  just  as  true,  but  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  of  the 
weaving  of  the  natural  robe  of  man's  soul.  Fragrant 
tissue  of  flowers,  golden  circlets  of  clouds,  are  only  fair 
when  they  meet  the  fondness  of  human  thoughts,  and 
glorify  human  visions  of  heaven. 

§  7.  It  is  the  leaning  on  this  truth  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  been  the  distinctive  character  of  all  my 
own  past  work.  And  in  closing  a  series  of  Art-studies, 
prolonged  during  so  many  years,  it  may  be  perhaps 
permitted  me  to  point  out  this  specialty — the  rather  that 
it  has  been,  of  all  their  characters,  the  one  most  denied. 
I  constantly  see  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the 
estimation  formed  by  the  modern  public  of  the  work  of 
almost  any  true  person,  living  or  dead.  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  state  here  the  causes  of  such  error :  but  the  fact 
is  indeed  so,  that  precisely  the  distinctive  root  and 
leading  force  of  any  true  man's  work  and  way  are  the 
things  denied  concerning  him. 

And  in  these  books  of  mine,  their  distinctive  character, 
as  essays  on  art,  is  their  bringing  everything  to  a  root 
in  human  passion  or  human  hope.  Arising  hrst  not  in 
any  desire  to  explain  the  principles  of  art,  but  in  the 
endeavor  to  defend  an  individual  painter  from  injustice, 
they  have  been  colored  throughout, — nay,  continually 
altered  in  shape,  and  even  warped  and  broken,  by  digres- 
sions respecting  social  questions,  which  had  for  me  an 
interest  tenfold  greater  than  the  work  I  had  been  forced 
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ito  nnilertaking.  Every  principle  of  painting:  which  I 
ve  stated  is  traced  to  eome  vita!  or  spiritual  fact ;  and 
my  works  on  ai-chitecture  the  preference  accorded 
nnally  to  one  school  over  another,  is  founded  on  a  com- 
parison of  thuir  influences  on  the  life  of  the  workman — 
a  question  by  all  other  MTiters  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
t-«f!ture  wholly  forgotten  or  despised. 

'  ^.  The  essential  connection  of  the   power  of  land- 
0  with  human  emotion  is  not  less  certain,  because 
lany  impressive  pictures  the  link  is  slight  or  local. 
>  the  conuectiou  should  exist  at  a  single  point   is 
.hat  we  need.     The  comparison  with  the  di-ess  of 
IxKly  may  be  carried  out  into  the  estremest  paral- 
m.    It  may  often  happen  that  no  jtart  of  the  figure 
ring  the  drosa  is  discernible,  nevertheless,  the  per- 
ftble  fact  that  the  drapery  is  worn  by  a  figure  makes 
he  difference.     In  one  of  the  most  sublime  figures 
^ho   word  this  is  actually  so;  one  of  the  fainting 
fs  in   Tintoret's   Crucifixion   hns   cast   her  mantle 
r  her  head,  and  her  face  is  lost  in  its  shade,  and 
her  whole  figure  veiled  in  folds  of  gray.     But  what  the 
difference  is  between  that  gray  woof,  that  gathers  round 
her  as  she  falls,  and  the  same  folds  cast  in  a  heap  upon 
the  ground,  that  difference,  and   more,  exists  between 
the  power  of  Nature  through  which  humanity  is  seen, 
and  her  power  in  the  desert.     Desert — whether  of  leaf 
or  sand — true  desertness  is  not  in  the  want  of  leaves, 
but  of  life.    Where  humanity  is  not,  and  was  not,  the 
best  natural  beauty  is  more  than  vain.    It  is  even  ter- 
rible ;  not  as  the  dress  cast  aside  from  the  body ;  but 
DS  an  embroidered  shroud  hiding  a  skeleton. 

§  i).  And  on  each  side  of  a  right  feeling  in  this  matter 
there  lie,  as  usual,  two  opposite  errors. 

The  first,  that  of  caring  for  man  only;  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  little,  or  not  at  all,  which,  in  a 
measure,  was  the  error  of  the  Greeks  and  Florentines ; 
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the  other,  tliat  of  caring  for  tlie  universe  only ;— for 
man,  not  at  all,— which,  in  a  taeosnre,  is  the  error  of 
modem  science,  and  of  the  Art  connecting  itself  with 
such  Bcience. 

The  degree  of  power  which  any  man  may  ultimately 
possess  in  landscape-painting  will  depend  finally  on 
his  perception  of  this  influence.  If  he  has  to  paint  the 
deaert,  its  awfalnesa — if  the  garden,  its  gladeomeness — 
will  arise  simply  and  only  from  his  sensibility  to  the 
story  of  life.  Without  this  he  is  nothing  but  a  scien- 
tific mechanist ;  this,  though  it  cannot  make  him  yet  a 
painter,  raises  him  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  may  be- 
come one.  Nay,  the  mere  shadow  and  semblance  of  this 
have  given  dangerous  power  to  works  in  all  other  re- 
spects unnoticeable  i  and  the  least  degree  of  its  true 
presence  has  given  value  to  work  in  all  other  respects 
vain. 

The  true  presence,  observe,  of  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  man.  ^Vhere  this  is  not,  sympathy  with  any 
higher  spiiit  is  impossible. 

For  the  directeat  manifestation  of  Deity  to  man  is  in 
His  own  image,  that  is,  in  man. 

§  10.  "  In  his  own  image.  After  his  likeness."  Ad 
imagiiwm  et  Bimilitiuiinem  Suam.  I  do  not  know  what 
people  in  general  understand  by  those  words,  I  sup- 
pose they  ought  to  be  understood.  The  tiiith  they  eon- 
tain  seems  to  lie  at  the  fountlation  of  our  knowledge 
both  of  God  and  man  -,  yet  do  we  not  usually  pass  the 
sentence  by,  in  dull  reverence,  attaching  no  definite 
sense  to  it  at  all  1  For  all  practical  purpose,  might  it 
not  as  well  he  out  of  the  text  ? 

I  have  no  time,  nor  much  desire,  to  examine  the  va^e 
expressions  of  belief  with  which  the  verse  has  been  en- 
cumbered. Let  us  try  to  find  its  only  possible  plain 
significance. 

§  11.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  bodily  shape  of 
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man  resembles,  or  resembled,  any  bodily  shape  in  Deity. 
The  likeness  must  therefore  be,  or  have  been,  in  the 
soul.  Had  it  wholly  passed  away,  and  the  Divine  soul 
been  altered  into  a  soul  bmtal  or  diabolic,  I  suppose  we 
should  have  been  told  of  the  change.  But  we  are  told 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  verse  still  stands  as  if  for  our 
use  and  trust.  It  was  only  death  which  was  to  be  our 
punishment.  Not  change.  So  far  as  we  live,  the  image 
is  still  there ;  defiled,  if  you  will ;  broken,  if  you  will ; 
all  but  efiiax^ed,  if  you  will,  by  death  and  the  shadow  of 
it.  But  not  changed.  We  are  not  made  now  in  any 
other  image  than  Gkni's.  There  are,  indeed,  the  two 
states  of  this  image — the  earthly  and  heavenly,  but  both 
Adamite,  both  human,  both  the  same  likeness ;  only  one 
defiled,  and  one  pure.  So  that  the  soul  of  man  is  still  a 
mirror,  wherein  may  be  seen,  darkly,  the  image  of  the 
mind  of  God, 

These  may  seem  daring  words.  I  am  sorry  that  they 
do;  but  I  am  helpless  to  soften  them.  Discover  any 
other  meaning  of  the  text  if  you  are  able ; — but  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  meaning — a  meaning  in  your  head  and  heart 
— not  a  subtle  gloss,  nor  a  shifting  of  one  verbal  expres- 
sion into  another,  both  idealess.  I  repeat,  that,  to  me, 
the  verse  has,  and  can  have,  no  other  signification  than 
this — that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  mirror  of  the  mind  of 
God.  A  mirror  dark,  distorted,  broken,  use  what  blame- 
ful words  you  please  of  its  state ;  yet  in  the  main,  a  true 
mirror,  out  of  which  alone,  and  by  which  alone,  we  can 
know  anything  of  God  at  all. 

"  How  j "  the  reader,  perhaps,  answers  indignantly. 
"  I  know  the  nature  of  God  by  revelation,  not  by  look- 
ing into  myself." 

Kevolation  to  what  ?  To  a  nature  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing truth  ?  That  cannot  be  *,  for  only  to  a  nature  capa- 
ble of  tnith,  desirous  of  it,  distinguishing  it,  feeding 
upon  it,  revelation  is  possible.    To  a  being  undesirous 
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of  it,  and  hating  it,  revelation  is  impossible.  There  can 
lie  none  to  a  brute,  or  fiend.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  you 
loTe  truth,  and  live  therein,  in  so  far  revelation  can  exist 
for  you ; — and  in  bo  far,  your  mind  is  the  ima^e  of  God's. 

§  12.  But  consider  farther,  not  only  to  what,  but  by 
what,  is  the  revelation.  By  sight !  or  word  T  If  by 
sight,  then  to  eyes  which  see  justly.  Otherwise,  no 
sight  would  be  revelation.  So  far,  then,  as  your  sight 
13  just,  it  is  the  imag-e  of  God's  sight. 

If  by  words, ^how  do  you  know  their  meanings  t 
Here  is  a  short  piece  of  precious  word  revelation,  for 
instance.     "  God  is  love." 

Love  !  yes.  But  what  is  thai  ?  The  revelation  does 
not  tell  you  that,  I  think.  Look  into  the  mirror,  and 
you  will  see.  Out  of  your  own  heart  you  may  know 
what  love  is.  In  no  other  possible  way,— by  no  other 
help  or  sign.  All  the  words  and  sounds  ever  uttered, 
all  the  revelations  of  cloud,  or  flame,  or  crystal,  are 
utterly  powerless.  They  cannot  tell  you,  in  the  smallest 
point,  what  love  moans.     Only  the  broken  mirror  can, 

§  13.  Here  is  more  revelation.  "  God  is  just ! "  Just ! 
What  is  that  T  The  revelation  cannot  help  you  to  dis- 
cover. You  say  it  is  dealing  equitably  or  equally.  But 
how  do  you  discern  the  equtdity  1  Not  by  inequality  of 
mind ;  not  by  a  mind  incapable  of  weighing,  judging, 
or  distributing.  If  the  lengths  seem  unequal  in  the 
broken  mirror,  for  yuu  they  are  unequal ;  but  if  they 
seem  equal,  then  the  mirror  is  tme.  So  far  as  you  rec- 
ognize equality,  and  your  conscience  tells  you  what  is 
just,  so  far  your  mind  is  the  image  of  God's :  and  so  far 
as  you  do  wil  discern  this  nature  of  justice  or  equality, 
the  words  "  God  is  just "  bring  no  revelation  to  you. 

§  14.  "  But  His  thoughts  are  not  an  our  thoughts." 
No :  the  sea  is  not  as  the  standing  pool  by  the  wayside. 
Yet  when  the  breeze  crisps  the  pool,  you  may  see  the 
image  of  the  breakers,  and  a  likeness  of  the  foam.     Nay, 
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in  some  sort,  the  same  foam.  If  the  sea  is  forever  invis- 
ible to  you,  something'  you  may  learn  of  it  from  the  pool- 
Nothing,  asanrecUy,  any  otherwise. 

"  But  this  poor  miserable  Me  1  Is  Ods,  then,  all  the 
book  I  have  got  to  ruad  about  God  in  T "  Yfs,  truly  so. 
No  other  book,  no  fragment  of  book,  than  that,  will  you 
ever  find;— uo  velvet-bound  missal,  nor  frank  incensed 
manuscript! — nothing:  hieroglyphic  nor  cuneiform;  pa- 
pyrus and  pyramid  are  alike  silent  on  this  matter:  noth- 
ing in  the  clouds  above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath.  That 
flesh-bound  volume  is  the  only  revelation  that  is,  that 
was,  or  that  can  be.  In  that  is  the  image  of  God  paint- 
ed :  in  that  is  the  law  of  God  written ;  in  that  is  the 
promise  of  God  revealed.  Know  thyself ;  for  throngh 
thyself  only  thou  canst  know  God. 

§  15.  Through  the  glass,  darkly.  But,  except  through 
the  glass,  in  nowise. 

A  tremulous  crystal,  waved  as  water,  poured  out  upon 
the  groimd ; — you  may  defile  it,  despise  it,  pollute  it  at 
your  pleasure,  and  at  your  peril ;  for  on  the  jieace  of 
those  weak  waves  must  all  tliL>  heaven  you  shall  ever 
gain  be  first  seen  ;  and  through  such  purity  as  you  can 
win  for  those  dark  waves,  must  all  the  light  of  the  risen 
Sun  of  righteousness  be  bent  down,  by  faint  refraction. 
Cleanse  them,  and  calm  them,  as  you  love  your  life. 

Therefore  it  is  that  all  thu  power  of  nature  depends 
on  subjection  to  the  human  soul.  Man  is  the  aun  of 
the  world ;  more  than  the  real  sun.  The  fire  of  his  won- 
derful heart  is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gauge  or 
meaaurt'.  Where  ho  is,  are  the  tropics;  where  he  is  not, 
the  ice-world. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  LANCE  OF  PALLAS. 

§  1.  It  miglit  be  thought  that  the  teuor  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter  was  in  some  sort  adverse  to  my  repeated 
statement  that  all  great  art  is  the  expression  of  man's 
delight  in  God's  work,  not  in  his  own.  But  observe,  he 
is  not  himself  his  own  work :  he  is  himself  precisely  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  God's  workmanship  extant.  In 
this  best  piece  not  only  he  is  bound  to  take  delight,  but 
cannot,  in  a  right  state  of  thought,  take  delight  in  any- 
thing else,  otherwise  than  through  himself.  Through 
himself,  however,  as  the  sun  of  creation,  not  as  ihe  crea- 
tion. In  himself,  as  the  light  of  the  world.*  Not  as 
being  the  world.  Let  him  stand  in  his  due  relation  to 
other  creatures,  and  to  inanimate  thing's — know  them 
all  and  love  them,  as  made  for  him,  and  he  for  them  ; — 
and  he  becomes  himself  the  greatest  and  holiest  of 
them.  But  let  him  cast  off  this  relation,  despise  and 
forget  the  less  creation  around  him,  and  instead  of 
being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  is  as  a  sun  in  space— a 
fiery  ball,  spotted  with  storm. 

§  2.  All  the  diseases  of  mind  leading  to  fatalest  ruin 
consist  primarily  in  this  isolation.  They  are  the  con- 
centration of  man  upon  himself,  whether  his  heavenly 
interests  or  his  worldly  interests,  matters  not ;  it  is  the 
being  his  own  interests  which  makes  the  regard  of  them 
so  mortal.      Every  form  of  asceticism  on  one  side,  of 

*  Matt.  V.  14. 
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sensualism  on  the  other,  is  an  isolation  of  his  soul  or  of 
his  ixiily ;  the  Hxing  his  thoughts  upon  them  alone : 
while  every  healthy  state  ot  nations  und  of  individual 
minds  couBists  in  the  unselfish  presence  of  the  human 
spirit  everywhere,  energizing  over  all  things;  speaking' 
and  living  through  all  things. 

§  3.  Man  being  thus  the  crowning'  and  ruling  work 
of  God,  it  will  follow  that  all  bis  best  art  must  have 
something  to  tell  about  himself,  as  the  soul  of  things, 
and  ruler  of  creatures.  It  must  also  make  this  reference 
to  himst'lf  under  a  true  conception  of  Ms  own  nature. 
Therefore  all  art  which  involves  no  reference  to  man  is 
inferior  or  nugatory.  And  all  art  which  involves  mis- 
conception of  man,  or  base  thought  of  him,  is  in  that 
degree  false,  and  base. 

Now  the  basest  thought  possible  concerning  him  is, 
that  he  has  no  spiritual  nature ;  and  the  foolishest  mis- 
understanding of  him  possible  is,  that  he  has  or  should 
have,  no  animal  nature.  For  his  nature  is  nobly  ani- 
mal, nobly  spiritual — coherently  and  iiTevocably  so;  nei- 
tht^r  piU't  of  it  may,  but  at  its  peril,  expel,  despise,  or 
defy  the  other.  All  great  art  eonfessea  and  worships 
both. 

§  4.  The  art  which,  since  the  writings  of  Rio  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  is  specially  known  aa  "  Christian,"  erred  by 
pride  in  its  denial  of  the  animal  nature  of  man  ; — and, 
in  connection  with  all  monkish  and  fanatical  forms  of 
religion,  by  looking  always  to  another  world  instead  of 
this.  It  wasted  its  strength  in  \'i8ion8,  and  was  there- 
fore swept  away,  notwithstanding  all  its  good  and 
glory,  by  the  strong  ti-uth  of  the  naturalist  art  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  that  naturalist  art  erred  on  the 
other  side ;  denied  at  last  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  perished  in  corruption. 

A  contemplative  reaction  is  taking  place  in  modem 
times,  out  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  a  new  spiritual 
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art  may  be  developed.  The  first  school  of  landscape, 
named,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  Heroic,  is  that 
of  the  noble  naturalists.  The  second  (Classical),  and 
third  (Pastoral),  belong  to  the  time  of  sensual  decline. 
The  fourth  (Contemplative)  is  that  of  motlem  revival. 

§  5.  But  why,  the  reader  will  ask,  is  no  place  given  in 
this  scheme  to  the  "  Christian "  or  spiritual  art  which 
preceded  the  naturalists!  Because  all  landscape  be- 
longing to  that  art  is  subordinate,  and  in  one  essen- 
tial principle  false.  It  is  subordinate,  because  intended 
only  to  exalt  the  conception  of  saintly  or  Divine  pres- 
ence ; — rather  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  landscape 
decoration  or  type,  than  an  effort  to  paint  nature.  If  I 
included  it  in  my  list  of  schools,  I  should  have  to  go 
still  farther  back,  and  include  with  it  the  conventional 
and  illustrative  landscape  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 

§  6.  But  also  it  cannot  constitute  a  real  school,  be- 
cause its  first  assumption  is  false,  namely,  that  the  nat- 
ural world  can  be  represented  without  the  element  of 
death. 

The  real  schools  of  landscape  are  primarily  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  unreal  ones  by  their  intro- 
duction of  this  element.  They  are  not  at  first  in  any 
Bort  the  worthier  for  it.  But  they  are  more  true,  and 
capable,  therefore,  in  the  issue,  of  becoming  worthier. 

It  will  be  a  hard  piece  of  work  for  us  to  think  this 
rightly  out,  but  it  must  be  done. 

I  7.  Perhaps  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  schools  of  art 
of  all  time  might  show  us  that  when  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  practically  and  completely  believed,  the 
elements  of  decay,  danger,  and  grief  in  visible  things 
were  always  disregarded.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
assuredly  so  in  the  early  Christian  schools.  The  ideas 
of  danger  or  decay  seem  not  merely  repugnant,  but  in- 
conceivable to  them ;  the  expression  of  immortality  and 
perpetuity  is  alone  possible.     I  do  not  mean  that  they 
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take  no  note  of  the  absolute  fact  of  cdrmption.  This 
fact  the  early  painters  often  compel  themselves  to  look 
fuller  in  the  front  than  anv  other  men :  as  in  the  wav 
they  usually  paint  the  Deluge  ithe  raven  feeding  on  the 
bodies),  and  in  all  the  various  triumphs  and  processions 
of  the  Power  of  Death,  which  formed  one  great  chapter 
of  religious  teaching  and  painting,  from  Orcagna's  time 
to  the  close  of  the  Purist  epoch.  But  I  mean  that  this 
external  fact  of  corruption  is  separated  in  their  minds 
from  the  main  conditions  of  their  work ;  and  its  horror 
enters  no  more  into  their  general  treatment  of  land- 
scape than  the  fear  of  murder  or  martyrdom,  both  of 
which  they  had  nevertheless  continually  to  represent. 
None  of  these  things  appeared  to  them  as  affecting  the 
general  dealings  of  the  Deity  with  His  world.  Death, 
pain,  and  decay  were  simply  momentary  accidents  in 
the  course  of  immortality,  which  never  ought  to  exercise 
any  depressing  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men,  or  in 
the  life  of  Nature.  God,  in  intense  life,  peace,  and 
helping  power,  was  always  and  everywhere.  Human 
bodies,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  indeed  to  be  made 
dust  of,  and  raised  from  it ;  and  this  becoming  dust  was 
hui-tful  and  humiliating,  but  not  in  the  least  melan- 
choly, nor,  in  an}'  very  high  degree,  important ;  except 
to  thoughtless  persons,  who  needed  sometimes  to  be 
reminded  of  it,  and  whom,  not  at  all  fearing  the  things 
much  himself,  the  painter  accordingly  did  remind  of  it, 
somewhat  shaiply. 

§  8.  A  similar  condition  of  mind  seems  to  have  been 
attained,  not  unfrequently,  in  modem  times,  by  persons 
whom  either  narrowness  of  circumstance  or  education, 
or  vigorous  moral  efforts  have  guarded  from  the  troub- 
ling of  the  world,  so  as  to  give  them  fiim  and  childlike 
trust  in  the  power  and  presence  of  God,  together  with 
peace  of  conscience,  and  a  belief  in  the  passing  of  all 
evil  into  some  form  of  good.    It  is  impossible  that  a 
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person  thus  discipliued  should  feol,  in  any  of  its  more 
acute  phases,  the  sorrow  for  any  of  the  pheuomeaa  of 
nature,  or  terror  in  any  maturinJ  danger  which  would 
occur  to  another.  The  absence  of  personal  fear,  the 
consciousness  of  security  as  great  in  the  miilst  of  pesti- 
lence and  storm,  as  amidst  beds  of  flowers  on  a  summer 
morning,  and  the  certainty  that  whatever  appeared  evil, 
or  was  assuredly  painful,  must  eventually  issue  in  a  far 
greater  and  enduring  good — this  general  feeling  and 
conviction,  I  say,  would  gradually  lull,  and  at  last  put 
to  entire  rest,  the  physical  sensations  of  grief  and  fear; 
so  that  the  man  would  look  upon  danger  without  dread, 
— accept  pain  without  lamentation. 

§  9.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  is  a  very 
high  and  right  state  of  mind. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the  attainment  of  it  is 
never  possible  without  inducing  some  form  of  intellect- 
ual weakness. 

No  painter  belonging  to  the  purest  religious  schools 
ever  mastered  his  art.  Perugino  nearly  did  so ;  but  it 
was  becouae  he  was  more  rational — more  a  man  of  the 
world  —  than  the  rest.  No  literature  exists  of  a  high 
class  produced  by  minds  in  the  pure  religious  temper. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  literature  exists,  pro- 
duced by  persons  in  that  temper,  which  is  markedly, 
and  very  far,  below  average  literary  work. 

§  10.  The  reason  of  this  I  believe  to  be,  that  the  right 
faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to  give  him  repose,  but  to 
enable  him  to  do  his  work.  It  ia  not  intended  that  he 
should  look  away  from  the  place  he  lives  in  now,  and 
cheer  himself  with  thoughts  of  the  place  he  is  to  live 
in  next,  but  that  he  should  look  stoutly  into  this  world, 
in  faith  that  it  he  does  his  work  thoroughly  here,  some 
good  to  others  or  himself,  with  which,  however,  he  is 
not  at  present  concerned,  will  come  of  it  hereafter.  And 
this  kind  of  brave,  but  not  very  hopeful  or  cheerful  faith. 
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I  perceive  to  be  always  rewarded  by  clear  practical  suc- 
cess and  splendid  intellectual  power;  while  the  faith 
which  dwells  on  the  future  fades  away  into  rosy  mist, 
and  emptineHS  of  musical  air.  That  result  indeed  fol- 
lows naturally  enough  on  its  habit  of  assuming  that 
Uiings  must  be  right,  or  must  come  right,  when,  prob- 
ably, the  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they 
are  entirely  wrong ;  and  going  WTong :  and  also  on  its 
weak  and  false  way  of  looking  on  what  these  religions 
persons  call  "  the  bright  side  of  things,"  that  is  to  say, 
on  one  side  of  them  only,  when  God  has  given  them  two 
sides,  and  intended  ns  to  see  both. 

§  11.  I  was  reading  but  the  other  day,  in  a  book  by  a 
zealous,  useful,  and  able  Scotch  clergyman,  one  of  these 
rhapsodies,  in  which  be  described  a  scene  in  the  High- 
lands to  show  (he  said)  the  goodness  of  God.  In  this 
Highland  scene  there  was  nothing  but  sunshine,  and 
fresh  breezes,  and  bleating  lambs,  and  clean  tartau.'*,  and 
all  manner  of  pleasantness.  Now  a  Highland  scene  is, 
beyond  dispute,  pleasant  enough  in  its  own  way ;  but, 
looked  close  at,  has  its  shadows.  Here,  tor  instance,  is 
the  very  fact  of  one,  as  pretty  as  I  can  remeral>er ^hav- 
ing seen  mtmy.  It  is  a  little  valley  of  soft  turf,  enclosed 
in  its  narrow  oval  by  jutting  rocks  and  broad  flakes  of 
nodding  fern.  From  one  side  of  it  to  the  other  winds, 
serpentine,  a  clear  brown  stream,  drooping  into  quicker 
ripxile  as  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  oval  field,  and  then, 
first  islanding  a  purjjle  and  white  rock  with  an  amber 
pool,  it  dashes  away  into  a  narrow  fall  of  foam  under 
a  thicket  of  mountain  ash  and  alder.  The  autumn  sun, 
low  but  clear,  shines  on  the  scarlet  ash-berries  and  on 
the  golden  birch-leaves,  which,  fallen  here  and  there, 
when  the  breeze  boa  not  caught  them,  rest  qniet  in  the 
crannies  of  the  purple  rock.  Beside  the  rock,  in  the 
hollow  under  the  thicket,  the  carcass  of  a  ewe,  drowned 
in  the  last  flood,  lies  neaiiy  bare  to  the  bone,  its  white 
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ribs  protruding  throngb  the  skm,  raveu-tom;  and  tlie 
rags  of  its  wool  still  flickering  from  the  branches  that 
first  stayed  it  as  the  Btream  swept  it  down.  A  little 
lower,  the  current  plunges,  roaring,  into  a  circular  chasm 
like  a  well,  aun-oundeJ  on  three  sides  by  a  chimney -like 
hollowness  of  polished  rock,  down  which  the  foam  slips 
in  detached  snow-flakes.  Bound  the  edges  of  the  pool 
beneath,  the  water  circles  slowly,  like  black  oil  ■,  a  little 
butterfly  lies  on  its  back,  its  wings  glued  to  one  of  the 
eddies,  its  limbs  feebly  quivering ;  a  fish  rises  and  it  is 
gone.  Lower  down  the  stream,  I  can  just  see,  over  a 
knoll,  the  green  and  damp  tnrf  roofs  of  four  or  five 
hovels,  built  at  the  edge  of  a  morass,  which  is  trodden 
by  the  cattle  into  a  black  Slough  of  Despond  at  their 
doors,  and  traversed  by  a  few  ill-set  stepping-stones, 
with  here  and  there  a  flat  slab  on  the  tops,  where  they 
have  sunk  out  of  sight;  and  at  the  turn  of  the  brook 
I  see  a  man  fishing,  with  a  boy  and  a  dog — a  picturesque 
and  pretty  group  enough  certainly,  if  they  had  not  been 
there  all  day  starving.  I  know  them,  and  I  know  the 
dog's  ribs  also,  which  are  nearly  as  bare  as  the  dead 
ewe's  i  and  the  child's  wasted  shoulders,  cutting  liis  old 
tartan  jacket  through,  so  sharp  are  they.  We  will  go 
down  and  talk  with  the  man. 

§  12.  Or,  that  I  may  not  piece  pure  truth  with  fancy, 
fori  have  none  of  his  words  set  down,  let  us  hear  a  word 
or  two  from  another  such,  a  Scotchman  also,  and  as  true- 
hearted,  and  in  just  as  fair  a  scene.  I  write  out  the  pas- 
sage, in  which  I  have  kept  his  few  sentences,  word  for 
word,  as  it  stands  in  my  private  diar>':^"22d  April 
(1851).  Yesterday  I  hatl  a  long  walk  up  the  Yin  G«llia, 
at  Matlock,  coming  down  upon  it  from  the  hills  above, 
all  sown  with  anemones  and  violets,  and  murmuring 
with  sweet  springs.  Above  all  the  mills  in  the  valley, 
the  brook,  in  its  first  purity,  forms  a  small  shallow  pool, 
with  a  sandy  bottom  covered  with  cresses,  and  other 
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water-plants.  A  man  was  wading'  in  it  for  cresses  as  I 
passed  up  the  valley,  and  bade  me  ^ood-day.  I  did  not 
go  much  further ;  he  was  there  when  I  returned.  I  passed 
him  again,  about  one  hundred  yards,  when  it  struck  me 
I  might  as  well  learn  all  I  could  about  watercresses :  so 
I  turned  back.  I  asked  the  man,  among  other  ques- 
tions, what  he  called  the  common  weed,  something  like 
watercress,  but  with  a  serrated  leaf,  which  grows  at  the 
edge  of  nearly  all  such  pools.  *  We  calls  that  brook- 
lime,  hereabouts,*  said  a  voice  behind  me.  I  turned, 
and  saw  three  men,  miners  or  manufacturers — two  evi- 
dently Derbyshire  men,  and  respectable-looking  in  their 
way ;  the  third,  thin,  poor,  old,  and  harder  -  featured, 
and  utterly  in  rags.  *  Brooklime  ? '  I  said.  *  What  do 
you  call  it  lime  for  ?  *  Tlie  man  said  he  did  not  know, 
it  was  called  that.  *You*ll  find  that  in  the  British 
*Erba,'  said  the  weak,  calm  voice  of  the  old  man.  I 
turned  to  him  in  much  surprise ;  but  he  went  on  say- 
ing something  dryly  (I  hardly  understood  what)  to  the 
cress-gatherer ;  who  contradicting  him,  the  old  man  said 
he  *  didn't  know  fresh  water,'  he  *  knew  enough  of  sa't.' 
*Have  you  been  a  sailor?'  I  asked.  *I  was  a  sailor 
for  eleven  years  and  ten  months  of  my  life,*  he  said,  in 
the  same  strangely  quiet  manner.  *  And  what  are  3'ou 
now  V  *  I  lived  for  ten  years  after  my  wife's  death  by 
picking  up  rags  and  bones;  I  hadn't  much  occasion 
afore.'  *  And  now  how  do  you  live  1 '  *  WTiy,  I  lives 
hard  and  honest,  and  haven't  got  to  live  long,'  or  some- 
thing to  that  eflfect.  He  then  went  on,  in  a  kind  of 
maundering  way,  about  his  wife.  *  She  had  rheumatism 
and  fever  very  bad ;  and  her  second  rib  grow'd  over  her 
hench-bone.  A'  was  a  clever  woman,  but  a'  frrow'd  to 
be  a  very  little  one '  (this  with  an  expression  of  deep 
melancholy).  *  Eighteen  years  after  her  first  lad  she 
was  in  the  family  way  again,  and  they  had  doctors  up 
from  Lunnon  about  it.     They  wanted  to  rip  her  open 
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and  take  tlie  ehilil  out  of  her  side.  But  I  never  would 
give  my  consent.'  (Then,  after  a  pause :)  '  She  died 
twenty -six  hours  and  ten  minutes  alter  it.  I  never 
cared  mueli  whut  come  of  me  since  i  but  I  know  that  I 
shall  soon  reach  her ;  that's  a  knowledge  I  would  na  ^e 
for  the  king's  crowu.'  '  Tou  are  a  Scotchman,  are  not 
jou  T '  I  asked.  '  I'm  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  sir ;  I'm  a 
McGregor.'  I  said  something-  about  his  religious  faith. 
'  Ye'll  know  I  was  bred  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  sir,' 
he  said,  '  and  I  love  it  as  I  love  my  own  soul ;  but  I 
think  the  Wesleyau  Methodists  ha'  got  salvation  among 
them,  too.'" 

Truly,  this  Highland  and  English  hill-scenery  is  fair 
enough ;  but  has  its  shadows ;  and  deeper  coloring,  here 
and  there,  than  that  of  heath  and  rose. 

§  13.  Now,  as  far  as  I  have  watched  the  main  powers 
of  human  mind,  they  have  risen  first  from  the  resolution 
to  see  fearlessly,  pitifully,  and  to  its  very  worst,  what 
these  deep  colors  mean,  wheresoever  thoy  fall ;  not  by 
any  moans  to  pass  on  the  other  side  looking  pleasantly 
up  to  the  sky,  but  to  stoop  to  the  horror,  and  let  the  sky, 
for  the  present,  take  care  of  its  own  cloiiils.  However 
this  may  be  in  moral  matters,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
here  to  do,  in  my  own  field  of  inquiry  the  fact  is  so ;  and 
all  great  and  beautiful  work  has  come  of  first  gazing 
without  shrinking  into  the  dai'kuess.  If,  having  done  so, 
the  human  spirit  can,  by  its  courage  and  faith,  conquer 
the  evil,  it  rises  into  conceptions  of  victorious  and  con- 
summated beauty.  It  is  then  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
Greek  and  Venetian  Art.  If  unable  to  conquer  the  evil, 
but  remaining  in  strong,  though  melancholy  war  with  it, 
not  rising  into  supreme  beauty,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
best  northern  art,  typically  represented  by  that  of  Hol- 
bein and  Durer.  If,  itself  conquered  by  the  evil,  in- 
fected by  the  dragon  breath  of  it,  and  at  last  brought 
into  captivity,  so  as  to  take  delight  in  evil  forever,  it  be- 
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comes  the  spirit  of  the  dark,  but  still  powerful  sensual- 
istic  art,  represented  typically  by  that  of  Salvator.  "We 
must  trace  this  fact  briefly  through  Greek,  Venetian, 
and  Dureresque  art ;  we  shall  then  see  how  the  art  of 
decline  came  of  avoiding  the  evil,  and  seeking  pleasure 
only;  and  thus  obtain,  at  last,  some  power  of  judging 
whether  the  tendency  of  our  own  contemplative  art  be 
right  or  ignoble. 

§  14.  The  ruling  purpose  of  Greek  poetry  is  the  asser- 
tion of  ^-ictory,  by  heroism,  over  fate,  sin,  and  death. 
The  terror  of  these  great  enemies  is  dwelt  upon  chiefly 
by  the  tragedians.    The  victory  over  them  by  Homer. 

The  adversary  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  tragedians 
is  Fate,  or  predestinate  misfortune.  And  that  under 
three  principal  forms. 

A.  Blindness,  or  ignorance ;  not  in  itself  guilty,  but 
inducing  acts  which  otherwise  would  have  been  guilty  ; 
and  leading,  no  less  than  guilt,  to  destruction.* 

B.  Visitation  upon  one  person  of  the  sin  of  another. 

c.  Kepression,  by  brutal  or  tyrannous  strengfth,  of  a 
benevolent  will. 

§  15.  In  all  these  cases  sorrow  is  much  more  definitely 
connected  with  sin  by  the  Greek  tragedians  than  by 
Shakspeare.  The  "fate"  of  Shakspeare  is,  indeed,  a 
form  of  blindness,  but  it  issues  in  little  more  than  haste 
or  indiscretion.  It  is  in  the  literal  sense,  "fatal,"  but 
hardly  criminal. 

*Tlie  speech  of  Achilles  to  Priam  expresses  this  idea  of  fatality  and 
aubniissioii  clearly,  there  being  two  vessels — one  full  of  sorrow,  the 
other  of  great  and  noble  gifts  (a  sense  of  disgrace  mixing  with  that  of 
sorrow,  and  of  honor  with  that  of  joy),  from  which  Jupiter  pours 
forth  the  destinies  of  men  ;  the  idea  partly  corresponding  to  the  script- 
ural— **  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red  ; 
it  is  full  mixed,  and  He  poureth  out  of  the  sjime."  But  the  title  of 
the  gods,  nevertheless,  both  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is  given  not 
from  the  cup  of  sorrow,  but  of  good  :  "givers  of  good"  {Zmr^p^s 
4duy).—nc8.  Tlicog,  604  :  Odyas.  viii.  325. 
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The  "  I  am  fortune's  fool "  of  Romeo,  expreBBes  Shak- 
speare's  primary  idea  of  tragic  circumstance.  Often  his 
^dctime  are  entii'ely  innocent,  swept  away  by  mere  cur- 
rent of  strong  encompaBBing  calamity  (Ophelia,  Cor- 
delia, Arthur,  Queen  Katharine).  This  is  rarely  so  with 
the  Greeks.  The  victim  may  indeed  be  innocent,  as 
Antigone,  but  is  in  some  way  resolutely  entangled  with 
crime,  and  destroyed  by  it,  as  if  it  struck  by  pollution, 
no  less  than  participation. 

The  victory  over  siu  and  death  is  therefore  also  with 
the  Greek  tragedians  more  complete  than  with  Shak- 
speare.  As  the  enemy  has  more  direct  moral  personality 
—as  it  is  sinfulness  more  than  mischance,  it  is  met  by  a 
higher  moral  resolve,  a  greater  preparation  of  heart,  a 
more  solemn  patience  and  purposed  self-sacrifice.  At 
the  close  of  a  Shakspeare  tragedy  nothing  remains  but 
dead  march  and  clothes  of  burial.  At  the  chise  of  a 
Greek  tragedy  there  are  far-off  sounds  of  a  divine  tri- 
umph, and  a  glory  as  of  resurrection.* 

§  16.  The  Homeric  temper  is  wholly  different.  Far 
more  tender,  more  practical,  more  cheerful ;  bent  chiefly 
on  present  things  and  giving  victory  now,  and  here, 
rather  than  in  hope,  and  hereafter.  The  enemies  of 
mankind,  in  Homer's  conception,  are  more  distinctly 
conquerable ;  they  ai-e  ungovemed  passions,  especially 
anger,  and  unreasonable  impulse  generally  (ni^).  Hence 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  misilirected  by  pride,  but  rightly 
dii-ected  by  frienilship,  is  the  sabject  of  the  lUail.  The 
anger  of  Ulysses  ('OSutnrriis  "  the  angry  "),  misdirected  at 
first  into  idle  and  irregular  hostilities,  directed  at  last 
to  execution  of  sternest  justice,  is  the  subject  of  the 


Though  this  is  the  central  idea  of  the  two  poems,  it 
B  connected  with  general  display  of  the  evil  of  all  un- 

*  The  AlceBtis  Is  perhaps  Ibc  ceulral  example  of  the  iiUa  of  all 
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bridled  passions,  pride,  sensualit}^  indolence,  or  curi- 
osity. The  pride  of  Atrides,  the  passion  of  Paris,  the 
slug^gfishness  of  Elpenor,  the  curiosity  of  Ulysses  him- 
self about  the  Cyclops,  the  impatience  of  his  sailors  in 
untying  the  winds,  and  all  other  faults  or  follies,  down 
to  tliat — (evidently  no  small  one  in  Homer's  mind) — of 
domestic  disorderiiness,  are  throughout  shown  in  con- 
trast with  conditions  of  patient  affection  and  household 
peace. 

Also,  the  wild  powers  and  mysteries  of  Nature  are  in 
the  Homeric  mind  among  the  enemies  of  man ;  so  that 
all  the  labors  of  ITlysses  are  an  expression  of  the  contest 
of  manhood,  not  only  with  its  own  j>assions  or  with  the 
folly  of  others,  but  with  the  merciless  and  mysterious 
powei^s  of  the  natural  world. 

§  17.  Tliis  is  perhaps  the  chief  signification  of  the 
seven  years*  stay  with  Calypso,  "  the  concealer."  Not, 
as  vulgarly  thought,  the  concealer  of  Ulysses,  but  the 
great  concealer — the  hidden  power  of  natural  things. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  the  Sea  (Atlas,  the 
sustainer  of  heaven,  and  the  Sea,  the  disturber  of  the 
Earth).  She  dwells  in  the  island  of  Ogj'^gia  ("  the  an- 
cient or  venerable  ").  (Whenever  Athens,  or  any  other 
Grei^k  city,  is  spoken  of  with  any  peculiar  reverence,  it 
is  called  "Ogygian.'O  Escai)ing  from  this  goddess  of 
secrets,  and  from  other  spirits,  some  of  destructive  natu- 
ral force  (Scylla),  others  signifying  the  enchantment  of 
more  natural  beauty  (Circe,  daughter  of  the  Sun  and 
Sea),  he  arrives  at  last  at  the  Phaeacian  land,  whose 
king  is  "strength  with  intellect,"  and  whose  queen, 
"  virtue."    These  restore  him  to  his  country. 

§  18.  Now  observ^e  that  in  their  dealing  with  all  these 
sul)jects  the  Greeks  never  shrink  from  horror;  down 
to  its  uttermost  depth,  to  its  most  appalling  physical 
detail,  they  strive  to  sound  the  secrets  of  sorrow.  For 
them  there  is  no  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  no  turn- 
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ing  away  the  eyes  to  vanity  from  pain.  Literally,  Uiey 
havt!  not  "  lifted  up  their  bouIs  unto  vnnity."  Whether 
there  be  consolation  tor  them  or  not,  neither  apathy 
nor  blindness  shall  bo  their  savioru ;  if,  (or  them,  thus 
knowing  the  fac'ta  of  the  grief  of  earth,  any  hope,  re- 
lief, or  triumph  may  hereafter  seem  possible, — well ;  but 
if  not,  still  hopeless,  reliefless,  eternal,  the  sorrow  shall 
be  met  face  to  face.  This  Hector,  bo  righteous,  so  mer- 
ciful, BO  brave,  has,  nevertheless,  to  look  upon  his  dear- 
est brother  in  miserublest  death.  His  own  soul  passes 
away  in  hopeless  sobs  through  the  throat-wound  of  the 
Grecian  spear,  lliat  is  one  aspect  of  things  in  this 
world,  a  fair  world  truly,  but  having,  among  its  other 
aspects,  this  one,  highly  ambiguous. 

§  19.  Meeting  it  boldly  as  they  may,  gazing  right  into 
the  skeleton  face  of  it,  the  ambiguity  remains ;  nay,  in 
some  sort  gains  upon  them.  We  trusted  in  the  gods ; 
— we  thought  that  wisdom  and  courage  would  save  us. 
Our  wisdom  and  courage  themselves  deceive  us  to  our 
death.  Athena  had  the  aspect  of  Dciphobus— terror  of 
the  enemy.  She  ha^  not  terrified  him,  but  left  us,  in 
our  moi-tal  need. 

And,  beyond  that  mortality,  what  hope  have  we ! 
Nothing  is  clear  to  us  on  that  horizon,  nor  comforting. 
Funeral  honors ;  perhaps  also  rest ;  perhaps  a  shadowy 
life — artless,  joyless,  loveless.  No  devices  in  that  dark- 
ness of  the  grave,  nor  daring,  nor  delight.  Neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  nor  casting  of  spears, 
nor  rolling  of  chariots,  nor  voice  of  fame.  Lapped  in 
pale  Elysian  mist,  chilling  the  forgetful  heart  and  feeble 
frame,  shall  we  waste  on  forever  1  Can  the  dust  of  eai-th 
claim  more  of  immortality  than  this  t  Or  shall  we  have 
even  so  much  as  rest  ?  May  we,  indeed,  lie  down  again 
in  the  dust,  or  have  our  sins  not  hidden  from  ns  even 
the  things  that  belong  to  that  peace  t  May  not  chance 
and  the  whirl  of  passion  govern  us  there ;  when  there 
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shall  be  no  tlioiiglit,  nor  work,  nor  wisdom,  nor  breath- 
ing of  the  soul  1  * 

Be  it  so.  With  no  better  reward,  no  brighter  hope, 
we  will  be  men  while  we  may:  men,  juat,  and  strong', 
and  fearless,  and  up  to  oiir  power,  perfect.  Athena  her- 
self, our  wisdom  and  our  strength,  may  betray  us ; — 
Phoebus,  our  sun,  smite  ub  with  plague,  or  hide  his  face 
from  us  helpless; — Jove  and  all  the  powers  of  fate  op- 
press us,  or  give  us  up  to  destruction.  While  we  live, 
we  will  hold  fast  our  integrity;  no  weak  tears  shall 
blind  us,  no  imtimely  tremors  abate  our  strength  of  arm 
nor  Bwiftneaa  of  limb.  The  gods  have  given  us  at  least 
this  glorious  body  and  this  righteous  conscience ;  these 
will  we  keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end.  So  may  we  fall 
to  misery,  but  not  to  baseness ;  so  may  we  sitik  to  sleej), 
but  not  to  shame. 

§  20.  And  herein  was  conquest.  So  defied,  the  betray- 
ing and  accusing  shadows  shrank  back  i  the  mysterious 
horror  subdued  itself  to  majestic  sorrow.  Death  was 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  Their  blood,  which  seemed  to 
be  poured  out  upon  the  groimd,  rose  into  hyiieinthine 
dowers.  All  the  beauty  of  earth  opened  to  them ;  they 
had  ploughed  into  its  darkness,  and  they  reaped  its 
gold ;  the  gods,  in  whom  they  had  trusted  through  all 
semblance  of  oppression,  came  down  to  love  them  and 
be  their  helpmates.  All  nature  roimd  them  became  di- 
vine,— one  hai'mony  of  power  and  peace.  The  sun  hurt 
them  not  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night ;  the  earth 
opened  no  more  her  jaws  into  the  pit :  the  sea  whitened 
no  more  against  them  the  teeth  of  his  devouring  waves. 
Sun,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  sea, — all  melted  into 
grace  and  love :  the  fatal  arrows  rang  not  now  at  the 
shoulders  of  Apollo  the  healer  ;  lord  of  life  and  of  the 
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three  ^eat  spirits  of  life — Care,  Memory,  and  Melody. 
Great  Artemis  gruarded  their  flocks  by  night;  Selene 
kissed  in  love  the  eyes  of  those  who  slept.  And  from 
all  came  the  help  of  heaven  to  body  and  soul ;  a  strange 
spirit  lifting  the  lovely  limbs ;  a  strange  light  glowing 
on  the  golden  hair;  and  strangest  comfort  filling  the 
trustful  heart,  so  that  they  could  put  off  their  armor, 
and  lie  down  to  sleep, — their  work  well  done,  whether 
at  the  gates  of  their  temples  *  or  of  their  mountains ;  f 
accepting  the  death  they  once  thought  terrible,  as  the 
gift  of  Him  who  knew  and  granted  what  was  best 

*  ovKiri  htfitmiircufy  dW*  4v  r4\€i  Towry  tffxovro.     Herod,  i.  31. 
\  &  Jlik  itTrow€fi'w6fi€yoSf  ainhs  yAv  ovk  iirtXlittro'  rhv  t^  ircuSa  (rwrrpartv^ 
fitpov,  iSrra  ol  fiowoyttftOy  iWirc/iif^c.     Herod,  yii.  221. 
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CHAPTEB  UL 

THE  WINGS  OF  THE  LION. 

§  1.  Such  being  the  heroic  spirit  of  Greek  religion 
and  art,  wo  may  now  with  ease  trace  the  relations  be- 
tween it  and  that  which  animated  the  Italian,  and  chiefly 
the  Venetian,  schools. 

Observe,  all  the  nobleness,  as  well  as  the  faults,  of  the 
Greek  art  were  dependent  on  its  making  the  most  of 
this  present  life.  It  might  do  so  in  the  Anacreontic 
temi^er — Tt  IIAcuiSco-o-t  xa/iot ;  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
the  Pleiads  1 "  or  in  the  defiant  or  the  trustful  endurance 
of  fate ; — but  its  dominion  was  in  this  world. 

Florentine  art  was  essentially  Christian,  ascetic,  expect- 
ant of  a  better  world,  and  antagonistic,  therefore,  to  the 
Greek  temper.  So  that  the  Greek  element,  once  forced 
upon  it,  destroyed  it.  There  was  absolute  incomi^atibil- 
ity  between  them.  Florentine  art,  also,  could  not  pro- 
duce landscape.  It  despised  the  rock,  the  tree,  the  vital 
air  itself,  aspiring  to  breathe  empyreal  air. 

Venetian  art  began  with  the  same  aim  and  under  the 
same  restrictions.  Both  are  healthy  in  the  youth  of  art. 
Heavenly  aim  and  severe  law  for  boyhood ;  earthly  work 
and  fair  freedom  for  manhood. 

§  2.  The  Venetians  began,  I  repeat,  with  asceticism ; 
always,  how  ever,  delighting  in  more  massive  and  deep 
color  than  other  religious  painters.  They  are  especially 
fond  of  saints  who  have  been  cai'dinals,  because  of  their 
red  hats,  and  they  sunburn  all  their  hennits  into  splen- 
did russet  browTi. 
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They  differed  from  the  Fisaus  io  having  no  Maremma 
between  them  and  tho  sea ;  from  the  Bomans,  in  contin- 
ually quarelling  vni\x  the  Pope ;  and  from  the  Floren. 
tines  in  having  no  gardens. 

They  had  another  kiud  of  garden,  deep-fiUTOwed,  with 
blossom  in  white  wreaths— fruitless.  Perpetual  May 
therein,  and  singing  of  wild,  uestleaa  birds.  And  they 
had  no  Maremma  to  separate  them  from  this  garden  of 
theirs.  The  destiny  of  Pisa  was  changed,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, by  tho  ten  miles  of  marshland  and  ]>oi8onous  air  be- 
tween it  and  the  beach.  The  Genoese  energy  was  fever- 
ish ;  too  much  heat  reflected  from  their  tonid  Apenniue. 
But  the  Venetian  had  his  fi'ee  horizon,  his  salt  breeze, 
and  sandy  Lido-shore ;  sloped  far  and  flat, — ridged  some- 
times  under  the  Tiamontane  winds  with  half  a  mile's 
breadth  of  rollers ; — sea  and  sand  shrivelled  up  together 
in  one  yellow  careering  field  of  fall  and  roar, 

§  3.  They  were,  also,  we  said,  always  quarrelling  with 
the  Pope.  Theii'  religious  liberty  came,  like  their  bodily 
health,  from  that  wavetniiuiug;  for  it  is  one  notable 
eflfect  of  a  life  passed  on  shipboard  to  destroy  weak  be- 
liefs in  appointed  forms  of  religion.  A  sailor  may  be 
grossly  superstitious,  but  his  superstitions  will  be  con- 
nected with  amulets  and  omens,  not  cast  in  systems.  He 
must  accustom  himself,  if  he  prays  at  all,  to  pray  any- 
where and  anyhow.  CantUesticks  and  incense  not  being 
portable  into  the  maintop,  he  perceives  those  decorations 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  inessential  to  a  maintop  mass.  Sails 
must  be  set  and  cables  bent,  be  it  never  so  strict  a  saint's 
day,  and  it  is  found  that  no  harm  comes  of  it.  Absolu- 
tion on  a  lee-shore  must  be  had  of  the  breakers,  it  ap- 
pears, if  at  all,  and  they  give  it  plemiry  and  brief,  with- 
out listening  to  confession. 

Whereupon  our  religious  opinions  become  vague,  but 
our  religious  coufidcnfes  strong ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  is 
that  we  perceive  the  Pope  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Apennines,  and  able,  indeed,  to  sell  indnlg'ences,  but  not 
winds,  for  any  money.  Whereas,  God  and  the  sea  are 
with  us,  and  we  must  even  trust  them  both,  and  take 
what  they  shall  send. 

§  4.  Then,  farther.  This  ocean-work  is  wholly  adverse 
to  any  morbid  conditions  of  sentiment.  Reverie,  above 
all  thing's,  is  forbidden  by  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  By 
the  dogs  and  the  depths,  no  dreaming !  The  first  thing* 
required  of  us  is  presence  of  mind.  Neither  love,  nor 
poetry,  nor  piety,  must  ever  so  take  up  our  thoughts  as 
to  make  us  slow  or  unready.  In  sweet  Val  d*Amo  it  is 
permissible  enough  to  dream  among  the  orange-blos- 
soms, and  forget  the  day  in  twilight  of  ilex.  But  alon^ 
the  avenues  of  the  Adrian  waves  there  can  be  no  careless 
walking.  Vigilance,  night  and  day,  required  of  us,  be- 
sides learning  of  many  practical  lessons  in  severe  and 
humble  dexterities.  It  is  enough  for  the  Florentine  to 
know  how  to  use  his  sword  and  to  ride.  We  Venetians, 
also,  must  be  able  to  use  our  swords,  and  on  ground 
which  is  none  of  the  steadiest ;  but,  besides,  we  must  be 
able  to  do  nearly  everything  that  hands  can  turn  to — 
rudders,  and  yards,  and  cables,  all  needing  workmanly 
handling  and  workmanly  knowledge,  from  captain  as  well 
as  from  men.  To  drive  a  nail,  lash  a  spar,  reef  a  sail — 
rude  work  this  for  noble  hands ;  but  to  be  done  some- 
times, and  done  well,  on  pain  of  death.  All  which  not 
only  takes  mean  pride  out  of  us,  and  puts  nobler  pride 
of  power  in  its  stead ;  but  it  tends  i>artly  to  soothe,  part- 
ly to  chasten,  partly  to  employ  and  direct,  the  hot  Ital- 
ian temper,  and  make  us  every  way  greater,  calmer,  and 
happier. 

§  5.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  induce  in  us  ^eat  respect 
for  the  whole  human  body  ;  for  its  limbs,  as  much  as  for 
its  tonerue  or  its  wit.  Policy  and  ekxpience  are  well ; 
and,  indetnl,  we  Venetians  can  be  politic  enough,  and 
can  speak  melodiously  when  we  choose ;  but  to  put  the 
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helm  np  at  the  right  moment  is  the  beginniug  of  all 
cunning  —  and  for  that  we  need  arm  and  eye ;  —  not 
tongue.  And  with  this  respect  for  the  body  as  such, 
comes  also  the  sailor's  preference  of  massive  beauty  in 
bodily  form.  The  lan<lsmen,  among  their  roses  and 
orange-blossoms,  and  checkered  shailows  of  twisted  vine, 
may  well  please  themselves  with  pale  faces,  and  finely 
drawn  eyebrows,  and  fantastic  braiding  of  hair.  But 
from  the  sweeping  glory  of  the  sea  we  learn  to  love 
another  kind  of  beauty ;  broad-breasted :  level -browed, 
like  the  horizon  -, — thighed  and  shouldered  like  the  bil- 
lows;— ^footed  like  their  stealing  foam  ;— bathed  in  clond 
of  golden  hair,  like  their  sunsets. 

§  6.  Such  were  the  physical  influences  constantly  in 
operation  on  the  Venetians ;  their  painters,  however, 
were  partly  prepared  for  their  work  by  others  in  their 
infancy.  Associations  connected  with  early  life  among 
mountains  softened  and  deepened  the  teaching  of  the 
sea;  and  the  wildness  of  form  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps 
gave  greater  strength  and  grotesqneness  to  their  im- 
o^nations  than  the  (ireek  painters  could  have  found 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  jEgean.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
influences  on  both  are  nearly  similar.  The  Greek  sea 
was  indeed  loss  bleak,  and  the  Greek  hills  less  grand; 
but  the  difference  was  in  dugree  rather  than  in  the  nat- 
ure of  their  power.  The  monil  inflnences  at  work  on  the 
two  races  were  far  more  sharply  opposed. 

§  7.  Evil,  as  we  saw,  had  been  fronted  by  the  Greek, 
and  thrust  ont  of  his  path.  Once  conquered,  if  he 
thought  of  it  more,  it  was  involuntarily,  as  wo  remem- 
ber a  painful  dream,  yet  with  a  secret  dread  that  the 
dream  might  return  and  continue  for  ever.  But  the 
teaching  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  had  made  the 
oontemphvtion  of  evil  one  of  the  duties  of  men.  As  sin, 
it  was  to  be  duly  thought  iipon,  that  it  might  Itti  con- 
lessed.    Ab  snlfering,  endured  joyfully,  in  hope  of  future 
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reward.  Hence  comlitinns  of  bodily  distemper  which 
an  Athenian  would  have  looked  upon  with  the  severest 
contempt  and  aversion,  were  in  the  Christian  church  re- 
garded always  with  pity,  and  often  with  respect;  while 
the  partial  practice  of  celibacy  by  the  clerg'y,  and  by 
those  over  whom  they  had  influence. —  together  with 
the  whole  system  of  conventual  penance  and  pathetic 
ritual  (with  the  vicious  reactionary  tendencies  neces- 
sarily following),  introduced  calamitous  conditions  both 
of  body  and  soul,  which  added  largely  to  the  pagan's 
simple  list  of  elements  of  evil,  and  introduced  the 
most  complicated  states  of  mental  suffering  and  decrep- 
itude. 

§  8.  Therefore  the  Cliristiau  painters  differed  from  the 
Greek  in  two  main  points.  They  had  been  taught  a 
faith  which  put  an  end  to  restless  qnostioning  and  dis- 
couragement. All  was  at  leist  to  be  well^ — and  their 
best  genius  might  be  peacefully  given  to  imagining  the 
glories  of  heaven  and  the  happiness  of  its  redeemed. 
But  on  tlie  other  hand,  though  suffering  was  to  cease 
in  heavcii,  it  was  to  bo  not  only  endured,  but  honored 
upon  earth.  And  from  the  Crucifixion,  down  to  a  beg- 
gar's lameness,  all  the  tortures  and  maladies  of  men  were 
to  be  made,  at  least  in  part,  the  subjects  of  art.  The 
Venetian  was,  therefore,  in  his  inner  miud,  less  serious 
than  the  Greek :  in  Ijis  superficial  temper,  sadder.  In 
his  heart  there  was  none  of  the  deep  horror  which  vexed 
the  soul  of  -Esehylus  or  Homer.  His  Pallas-shield  was 
the  shield  of  Faith,  not  the  shield  of  the  Gorgon.  All 
was  at  last  to  issue  happily  ;  in  sweetest  harpings  and 
seven-fold  circles  of  light.  But  for  the  present  he  had 
to  dwell  with  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  and  to  revere 
Lazarus  more  than  Achilles. 

§  9.  This  reference  to  a  future  world  has  a  morbid  in- 
fluence on  all  their  conclusions.  For  the  earth  and  all 
its  natural   elements  are  despised.     They  are  to  pass 
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away  like  a  scroll.  Man,  the  immortal,  is  alone  reTered  i 
his  work  and  presence  are  all  that  can  be  noble  or  de- 
sirable. Men,  and  fair  architectnre,  temiiles  and  courts 
8uch  as  may  be  in  a  celestial  city,  or  the  clouds  and 
angels  of  Paradise;  these  are  what  we  must  paint  when 
we  want  beautiful  things.  But  the  sea,  the  mountains, 
the  forests,  are  all  ailverso  to  ns, — a  desolation.  The 
ground  that  was  cursed  for  our  sake  ;~the  sea  tliat  exe- 
cuted JTidg'ment  on  all  our  race,  and  rages  against  ns 
still,  though  bridled  ; — storm-demons  churning  it  into 
foam  in  nightly  glare  on  Lido,  and  hissing  from  it 
against  our  palaces.  Nature  is  but  a  terror,  or  a  temp- 
tation. She  is  for  hermits,  martyrs,  murderers, — for  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  and  the  Magdalen  in  the 
desert,  and  monk  Peter,  falling  before  the  sword. 

§  10.  But  the  worst  point  we  have  to  note  respecting 
the  spirit  of  Venetian  landscape  is  its  pride. 

It  was  obsen-ed  in  the  course  of  the  third  volume  how 
the  mediieval  temper  had  rejected  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  whatever  pleasures  could  come  of  them. 

At  Venice  this  negation  had  reached  its  extreme. 
Though  the  Florentines  and  Romans  had  no  delight  in 
farming,  they  had  in  gardening.  The  Venetian  pos- 
sessed, and  cared  for,  neither  fields  nor  pastures.  Being 
delivered,  to  his  loss,  from  all  the  wholesome  labors  of 
tillage,  he  was  also  shut  out  from  the  sweet  wonders  and 
charities  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  pleasant  natural  his- 
tory of  the  year.  Birds  and  beasts,  and  times  and  sea- 
sons, all  imknown  to  him.  No  swallow  chattered  at  his 
window,*  nor,  nested  under  his  golden  roofs,  claimed 
the  sacrodness  of  his  mercy ;  "f"  no  Pj-thagorean  fowl 
taught  him  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  J  nor  did  the 
grave  spirit  of  poverty  rise  at  his  side  to  set  forth  the 
delicate  grace  and  honor  of  lowly  life.  §  No  humble 
•  Anncreon.  Ode  13.  +  Herod,  i.  5B. 

X  Luclan  (MlcylluB).  g  Aristophanes,  Plutua. 
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thoughts  of  grasshopper  sire  hod  he,  like  the  Athemon ; 
DO  gratitiidt)  for  gifts  of  olive  :  no  childish  care  for  figs, 
any  more  than  thistles.  The  rich  Venetian  feast  had  no 
need  of  the  fig-tree  spoon.*  Dramas  alxmt  birds,  and 
wasps,  and  frogs,  would  have  passed  unheeded  by  bis 
proud  fancy ;  carol  or  murmur  uf  them  hod  fallen  un- 
recogTiized  on  ears  accustomed  only  to  grave  syllables 
of  war-tried  men,  and  wash  of  soundless  wave. 

§  11.  No  simple  joj'  was  possible  to  him.  Only  8tat«U- 
ness  and  power ;  high  intercourse  with  kingly  and  beau- 
tiful humanity,  proud  thoughts,  or  splendid  pleasiiree ; 
throned  sensualities,  and  ennobled  appetites.  But  of 
innocent,  childish,  helpful,  holy  pleasures,  he  had  none. 
As  in  tht)  trlassical  landscape,  nearlj'  all  raral  labor  ifl 
banished  from  the  Titianesque :  there  is  one  bold  etch- 
ing of  a  landscape,  with  grand  ploughing  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  this  is  only  a  caprice ;  the  customary  Venetian 
background  is  without  sign  of  laborious  rural  life.  We 
find  indeed  often  a  shepherd  with  bis  flock,  sometimeB  a 
woman  spinning,  but  no  division  of  fields,  no  growing 
crops  nor  nestliug  villages.  In  the  numerous  drawings 
and  woodcuts  variously  connected  with  or  ropreseutative 
of  Venetian  work,  a  watermill  is  a  frequent  object,  a 
river  constant,  generally  the  sea.  But  the  prevailing 
idea  in  all  the  great  pictures  I  have  seen,  is  that  of 
mountainous  land  with  wild  but  graceful  forest,  and  roll- 
ing or  horizontal  clouds.  The  mountains  are  dark  blue; 
the  clouds  glowing  or  soft  gray,  always  massive ;  the 
light,  deep,  clear,  melancholy ;  the  foUage,  neither  in- 
tricate nor  graceful,  but  compact  and  sweeping  (with 
undulated  trunks),  dividing  much  into  horizontal  flakes, 
like  the  clouds ;  the  ground  rocky  ajid  broken  somewhat 
monotonously,  but  richly  green  with  wild  herbage;  here 
and  there  a  flower,  by  preference  white  or  blue,  rarely 
yellow,  still  moi-e  rarely  red. 

•Hippiaa  Major,  208. 
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§  12.  It  was  stated  that  this  heroic  laudscape  of  theirs 
vas  peopled  by  spiritual  beiugs  of  the  highest  order. 
And  in  this  rested  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians  over 
all  later  nchools.  They  were  the  last  believing  school  of 
Italy.  Although,  at<  I  said  above,  always  qnarrelling: 
with  the  Pope,  there  is  all  the  more  evidence  of  an  ear- 
nest faith  in  their  religion.  People  who  trusted  the 
Madonna  less,  Uattered  the  Pope  more.  But  down  to 
Tintoret's  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  still 
real  and  sincere  at  Venice ;  and  though  faith  in  it  was 
compatible  with  much  which  to  us  appears  criminal  or 
absurd,  the  religion  itself  was  entirely  sincere. 

§  13.  Perhaps  when  you  see  one  of  Titian's  splendidly 
passionate  subjects,  or  find  Veronese  making  the  Mar- 
riage in  Cana  one  blaze  of  worldly  pomp,  you  imagine 
that  Titian  must  have  been  a  sensualist,  and  Veronese 
an  unbeliever. 

Put  the  idea  from  you  at  once,  and  be  assured  of  this 
forever;  —  it  will  guide  you  thi-ongh  many  a  labyrinth 
of  life,  as  well  as  of  painting, — that  of  an  enl  tree,  men 
never  gather  good  fruit — good  of  any  sort  or  kind; — 
even  good  sensualism. 

Let  ua  look  to  this  calmly.  We  have  seen  what  phys- 
ical advantage  the  Venetian  had,  in  his  sea  and  sky ; 
also  what  moral  disadvantage  he  had,  in  scorn  of  the 
poor ;  now  finally,  let  us  see  with  what  power  he  waa  in- 
vested, which  men  since  his  time  have  never  recovered 
more. 

§14.  "Neither  of  a  bnimble  bush,  gather  they 
grapes." 

The  great  saying  has  twofold  help  for  us.  Be  assured, 
first,  that  if  it  were  bramble  from  which  you  gathered 
them,  these  are  not  grapes  in  your  hand,  though  they 
look  like  grapes.  Or  if  these  are  indeed  grapes,  it  was 
no  bramble  you  gathered  them  from,  though  it  looked 
like  one. 
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It  ia  (liffienlt  for  persons,  accustomed  to  receive,  with- 
out questioiiiug,  the  modem  English  idea  of  religioE,  to 
understand  the  temper  of  the  Venetian  Catholics.  I  do 
not  enter  into  examination  of  our  own  feelings;  but  I 
have  to  note  this  one  significaiit  point  of  difference  be- 
tween as. 

§  15.  An  Eng'lieh  gentleman,  desiring  his  portrait, 
gives  probably  to  the  painter  a  choice  of  several  actions, 
in  any  of  which  lie  is  willing  to  be  represented.  As  for 
instance,  riding  his  best  horse,  shooting  with  his  favor- 
ite pointer,  manifesting  himself  in  his  i-obes  of  state  on 
some  great  public  occasion,  meditating  in  his  study, 
plajang  with  his  children,  or  visiting  his  tenants;  in 
any  of  these  or  other  such  circumstances,  he  will  give 
the  artist  free  leave  to  paint  him.  But  in  one  important 
action  he  would  shrink  even  from  the  suggestion  of 
being  drawn.  Ho  will  assuredly  not  let  himself  be 
painted  praying. 

Strangely,  this  ia  the  action  which,  of  all  others,  a 
Venetian  desires  to  be  painted  in.  If  they  want  a  noble 
and  complete  portrait,  they  neai'ly  always  choose  to  be 
painted  on  their  knees. 

§  IC.  "  Hypocrisy,"  yon  say ;  and  "  that  they  might  be 
seen  of  men."  If  we  examine  ourselves,  or  any  one  else, 
who  will  give  trustworthy  answer  on  this  point,  so  as  to 
ascertain,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  what  the  feeling 
is,  which  would  make  a  modem  English  person  dislike 
to  \y&  painted  praying,  we  shall  not  find  it,  I  believe, 
to  be  excess  of  sincerity.  ^Vhatever  we  find  it  to  be, 
the  opposite  Venetian  feeling  is  certainly  not  hypocri- 
sy. It  is  often  conventionalism,  implying  as  little  devo- 
tion in  the  person  represented,  as  regular  attendance  at 
church  does  with  us.  But  that  it  ia  not  hypocrisy,  you 
may  ascertain  by  one  simple  consideration  (supposing 
yon  not  to  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  expression  of 
sincere  persons  to  judge  by  the  portraits  themselves). 
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The  Venetians,  when  they  deaired  to  deceive,  were  much 
too  subtle  to  attempt  it  clumsily.  If  they  assumed  the 
mask  of  religiou,  the  mask  must  have  been  of  some  nse. 
The  persons  whom  it  deceived  must,  therefore,  have 
been  religious,  and,  being  so,  have  believed  in  the  Ve- 
netians' sincerity.  If  therefore,  amon;?  other  contem- 
porary nations,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse,  we  can 
find  any,  more  religious  than  they,  who  were  duped, 
or  even  influenced,  hy  their  external  religiousness,  we 
might  have  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  i-eligious- 
ness  to  be  assumed.  But  if  we  can  iind  no  one  likely  to 
have  been  deceived,  we  must  believe  the  Venetian  to 
have  been,  in  reality,  what  there  was  no  advantage  in 


§  17.  I  leave  the  matter  to  your  examination,  forewarn- 
ing you,  confidently,  that  you  will  discover  by  severest 
evidence,  that  the  Venetian  religion  was  true.  Not  only 
true,  but  one  of  the  main  motives  of  their  lives.  In  the 
field  of  investigation  to  which  we  are  here  limited,  I  will 
collect  some  of  the  evidence  of  this. 

For  one  profane  picture  by  great  Venetians,  you  will 
find  ten  of  sacred  subjects;  and  those,  also,  including 
their  grandest,  most  labored,  and  most  beloved  works. 
Tintoret's  power  culminates  in  two  great  religioua  pict- 
ures :  the  Cmcifixion,  and  the  Para<lise.  Titian's  in  the 
Assumption,  the  Peter  Martyr,  and  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin.  Veronese's  in  the  Marriage  in  Cana,  John 
Bellini  and  Basaiti  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  painted 
any  other  than  sacred  subjects.  By  the  Palmas,  A'iu- 
cenzo.  Catena,  and  Bonifazio,  I  remember  no  profane 
subject  of  importance. 

§  18.  There  is,  moreover,  one  distinction  of  the  very- 
highest  import  between  the  treatment  of  sacred  subjects 
by  Venetian  painters  and  by  all  others. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  Italy,  piety  had  become  ab- 
stract, and  opposed  theoretically  to  worldly  life :  hence 
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the  Florentine  and  Umbrian  painters  generally  sepa- 
rated their  saints  from  living  men.  They  delighted  in 
imagining  scenes  of  spiritual  perfectness; — Paradises, 
and  companies  of  the  redeemed  at  the  judgment ; — glo- 
rified meetings  of  martyrs; — madonnas  surrounded  by 
circles  of  angels.  If,  which  was  rare,  definite  portrai- 
tures of  living  men  were  introduced,  these  real  charac- 
ters formed  a  kind  of  chorus  or  attendant  company, 
taking  no  part  in  the  action.  At  Venice  all  this  was 
reversed,  and  so  boldly  as  at  first  to  shock,  with  its 
seeming  irreverence,  a  spectator  accustomed  to  the  for- 
malities and  abstractions  of  the  so-called  sacred  schools. 
The  madonnas  are  no  more  seated  apart  on  their  thrones, 
the  saints  no  more  breathe  celestial  air.  They  are  on 
our  own  plain  ground — nay,  here  in  our  houses  with  us. 
All  kind  of  worldly  business  going  on  in  their  presence, 
fearlessly ;  our  own  friends  and  respected  acquaintances, 
with  all  their  mortal  faults,  and  in  their  moi*tal  flesh, 
looking  at  them  face  to  face  unalarmcd :  nay,  our  dearest 
childi'en  inlaying  with  their  pet  dogs  at  Christ's  very 
feet. 

I  once  myself  thought  this  irreverent.  How  fool- 
ishly !  As  if  children  whom  He  loved  could  play  any- 
where else. 

§  19.  The  picture  most  illustrative  of  this  feeling  is 
perhaps  that  at  Dresden,  of  Veronese's  family,  painted 
by  himself. 

He  ^vishes  to  represent  them  as  happy  and  honored. 
The  best  happiness  and  highest  honor  he  can  imagine 
for  them  is  that  they  should  be  presented  to  the  Ma- 
donna, to  whom,  therefore,  they  are  being  brought  by 
the  tliree  virtues — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  Virgin  stands  in  a  recess  behind  two  marble 
shafts,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  house  belonging  to 
an  old  family  in  Venice.  She  places  the  boy  Christ  on 
the  ed^e  of  a  balustrade  before  her.    At  her  side  are  St. 
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Jolin  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Jerome.  This  group  occupies 
the  left  side  of  the  picture.  The  pillars,  seen  sideways, 
divide  it  from  the  group  formed  by  the  Virtues,  with  the 
wife  and  children  of  Veronese,  He  himself  stands  a  lit- 
tle behind,  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 

§  20.  His  wife  kneels  full  in  front,  a  strong  Venetian 
woman,  well  advanced  in  j'ears.  She  has  brought  up 
her  children  iu  fear  of  God,  and  is  not  afraid  to  meet 
the  Virgin's  eyes.  She  gazes  steadfastly  on  them;  her 
proud  head  and  gentle,  self-possessed  face  are  relieved 
in  one  broad  mass  of  shadow  against  a  space  of  light, 
formed  by  the  white  robes  of  Faith,  who  stands  beside 
her, —  guardian,  and  companion.  Perhaps  a  somewhat 
disappointing  Faith  at  the  first  sight,  for  her  face  is 
not  in  any  way  exalted  or  refined.  Veronese  knew  that 
Faith  had  to  companion  simple  and  slow-hearted  people 
perhaps  oftener  than  able  or  refined  people — does  not 
therefore  insist  on  her  being  severely  intellectual,  or 
looking  as  if  she  were  always  in  the  best  company.  So 
she  is  only  distinguished  by  her  pure  white  (not  bright 
white)  dress,  her  delicate  hand,  her  golden  hair  drifted 
in  light  ripples  across  her  breast,  from  which  the  white 
robes  fall  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  shield— the  shield  of 
Faith.  A  little  behind  her  stands  Hope ;  she  also,  at 
first,  not  to  most  people  a  recognizable  Hope.  We  usu- 
ally paint  Hope  as  young,  and  joyous.  Veronese  knows 
better.  That  j'oung  hope  is  vain  hope — passing:  away 
in  rain  of  tears ;  but  the  Hope  of  Veronese  is  aged,  as- 
sured, remaining  when  all  else  had  been  taken  away, 
"  For  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experi- 
ence, and  experience  hope ;  "  and  that  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed. 

She  has  a  black  veil  on  her  head. 

Then  again,  in  the  front,  is  Charity,  red-robed ;  stout 
in  the  arms, — a  servant  of  all  work,  she ;  but  small- 
headed,  not  being  specially  given  to  thinking ;   soft- 
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eyed,  her  hair  braided  brightly,  her  lips  rich  red,  sweet- 
blossoming.  She  has  got  some  work  to  do  even  now,  for 
a  nei^hew  of  Veronese's  is  doubtful  about  coming  for- 
wai'd,  and  looks  very  humbly  and  penitently  towards 
the  Virgin — his  life  perhaps  not  having  been  quite  so  ex- 
emplary as  might  at  present  be  wished.  Faith  reaches 
her  small  white  hand  lightly  back  to  him,  lays  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  on  his;  but  Charity  takes  firm  hold  of 
him  by  the  wTist  from  behind,  and  will  push  him  on 
presently,  if  he  still  hangs  back. 

§  21.  In  front  of  the  mother  kneel  her  two  eldest  chil- 
dren, a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  a  boy  a  year  or  two 
younger.  They  are  both  wrapt  in  adoration — the  boy  s 
being  the  deei^est.  Nearer  us,  at  their  left  side,  is  a 
younger  boy,  about  nine  years  old — a  black-eyed  fellow, 
full  of  life — and  evidently  his  father's  darling  (for  Vero- 
nese has  i)ut  him  full  in  light  in  the  front ;  and  given 
him  a  beautiful  white  silken  jacket,  barred  with  black, 
that  nobody  may  ever  miss  seeing  him  to  the  end  of 
time).  He  is  a  little  shy  about  being  presented  to  the 
Miulonna,  and  for  the  present  has  got  behind  the  pillar, 
blushing,  but  opening  his  black  eyes  wide ;  he  is  just 
summoning  courage  to  peep  round,  and  see  if  she  looks 
kind.  A  still  younger  child,  about  six  years  old,  is  real- 
ly frightened,  and  has  run  back  to  his  mother,  catch- 
ing hold  of  her  dress  at  the  waist.  She  throws  her  right 
iirm  round  him  and  over  him,  with  exquisite  instinctive 
action,  not  moving  her  eyes  from  the  Madonna's  face. 
Last  of  all,  the  youngest  child,  perhaps  about  three 
yeai'S  old,  is  ntuther  frightened  nor  interested,  but  finds 
the  ceremony  tedious,  and  is  trying  to  coax  the  dog  to 
play  with  him ;  but  the  dog,  which  is  one  of  the  little 
curly,  short-nosed,  fringy-pawed  things,  which  all  Vene- 
tian ladies  potted,  will  not  now  be  coaxed.  For  the 
dog  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  lowering  feeling, 
and  takes  his  doggish  views  of  the  matter.    He  cannot 
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wnderatand,  first,  how  the  Madonna  got  into  the  houee ; 
nor,  secondly,  why  she  is  allowed  to  stuy,  disturbing:  the 
family,  and  taking  all  their  attention  from  his  dogahip. 
And  he  is  walking  away,  much  offended. 

§  22.  The  dog  is  thus  constantly  introduced  by  the 
Venetians  iu  order  to  give  the  fullest  contrast  to  the 
highest  tones  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  I  shall 
examine  this  point  presently  farther,  in  speaking  of  pas- 
toral landscape  and  auimal  painting;  but  at  present 
we  will  merely  compare  the  use  of  the  same  mode  of 
exiJression  in  Veronese's  Presentation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

§  23.  This  picture  is  at  Turin,  and  is  of  quite  inesti- 
mable value.  It  is  hung  high  ;  and  the  really  principal 
figure — the  Solomon,  being  in  the  shade,  can  hardly  be 
seen,  but  is  painted  with  Veronese's  utmost  tenderness, 
in  the  bloom  of  perfect  youth,  his  hair  golden,  short, 
crisply  curled.  He  is  seated  high  on  his  lion  throne; 
two  eidei-a  on  each  side  beneath  him,  the  whole  group 
forming  a  tower  of  solemn  shade.  I  have  alluded,  else- 
where, to  the  principle  on  which  all  the  best  composers 
act,  of  supporting  these  lofty  gi-oupa  by  some  vigorous 
moss  of  foundation.  This  column  of  noble  shade  is  curi- 
ously sustained.  A  falconer  leans  forward  from  the  left- 
hand  side,  bearing  on  his  wrist  a  snow-white  falcon,  its 
wings  spread,  and  brilliantly  relieved  against  the  purjjle 
robe  of  one  of  the  elders.  It  touches  with  its  wings  one 
of  the  golden  lions  of  the  throne,  on  which  the  light 
also  flashes  strongly  (  thus  forming,  together  with  it, 
the  lion  and  eagle  symbol,  which  is  the  type  of  Christ 
throughout  mediaeval  work.  In  order  to  show  the  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  and  that  Solomon  is  typically  in- 
vested with  the  Christian  royalty,  one  of  the  elders,  by  a 
bold  anachronism,  holds  a  jewel  in  his  hand  of  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  with  which  he  (by  accident  of  gesture)  points 
to  Solomon ;  his  other  hand  is  laid  on  an  open  book. 
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§  24.  The  group  opposite,  of  which  the  queen  forma 
the  centre,  is  also  pdinted  with  Veronese's  highest  skill ; 
but  contains  no  point  of  interest  bearing  on  our  present 
subject,  except  its  connection  by  a  chain  of  desconding 
emotion.  The  Queen  is  wholly  oppressed  and  subdued; 
kneeling,  and  nearly  fainting,  she  looks  up  to  Holomon 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  he,  startled  by  fear  for  her, 
stoops  forward  from  the  throne,  opening  his  right  hand, 
as  if  to  support  her,  so  as  almost  to  drop  the  sceptre. 
At  her  side  her  first  maid  of  honor  is  kneeling  also,  but 
does  not  care  about  Solomon  -,  and  is  gathering  up  her 
dress  that  it  may  not  be  crushed ;  and  looking  back  to 
encourage  a  negro  girl,  who,  carrying  two  toy-birds, 
made  of  enamel  and  jewels,  for  presenting  to  the  King, 
is  frightened  at  seeiug  her  Queen  fainting,  and  does  not 
know  what  she  ought  to  do ;  while  lastly,  the  Queen's 
dog,  another  of  the  little  fringy-pawB,  is  wholly  un- 
abashed by  Solomon's  presence,  or  anybody  else's ;  and 
stands  with  his  fore  legs  well  apart,  right  in  front  of  his 
mistreBB,  thinking  everybody  has  lost  their  wits ;  and 
barking  violently  at  one  of  the  attendants,  who  has  set 
down  a  golden  vase  disrespectfully  near  hira. 

S  25.  Throughout  these  designs  I  want  the  reader  to 
notice  the  purpose  of  representing  things  as  they  were 
likely  to  have  occurred,  down  to  trivial,  or  even  ludi- 
crous detail — the  nobleness  of  all  that  was  intended  to 
be  noble  being  so  great  tliat  nothing  could  detract  from 
it.  A  farther  instance,  however,  and  a  prettier  one,  of 
this  familiar  realization,  occurs  in  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Veronese,  at  Brussels.  The  Madonna  has  laid  the  in- 
fant Christ  on  a  projecting  base  of  pillar,  and  stands 
behind,  looking  down  on  him.  St.  Catherine,  having 
knelt  down  in  front,  the  child  turns  round  to  receive 
her — so  suddenly,  and  so  far,  that  any  other  child  must 
have  fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  stone.  St.  Catherine, 
terrified,  thinking  he  is  really  going  to  fall,  stretches 
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out  her  arms  to  catch  him.  But  the  Madoniia  looking 
tlown,  only  smiles,  "  He  will  not  fall." 

§  2f).  A  more  touching  inHtauce  of  this  realization  oc- 
curs, however,  in  the  treatment  of  the  saint  Veronica 
lin  the  Ascent  to  Calvarj'),  at  Dresden.  JMost  painters 
merely  represent  her  as  one  of  the  gentle,  weeping, 
attendant  women ;  and  show  her  giving  the  hnndker- 
chief  as  though  these  women  had  been  allowed  to  ap- 
proach Christ  without  any  difficulty.  But  in  Veronese's 
conception,  she  has  to  break  through  the  executioners 
to  him.  She  is  not  weeping ;  and  the  expression  of 
pity,  though  intense,  is  overborne  by  that  of  resolution. 
She  is  determined  to  reach  Christ ;  has  set  her  teeth 
close,  and  thrusts  aside  one  of  the  executioners,  who 
strikes  fiercely  at  her  with  a  heavy  doubled  cord. 

g  27.  These  instances  are  enough  to  explain  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  mind  of  Verouese,  capable  of  tragic 
power  to  the  utmost,  if  he  chooses  to  exert  it  in  that 
direction,  but,  by  habitual  preference,  exquisitely  grace- 
ful  and  playful ;  religious  without  severity,  and  winning- 
ly  noble ;  delighting  in  slight,  sweet,  every -day  incident, 
but  hiding  deep  meanings  underneath  it ;  rarely  paint- 
ing a  gloomy  subject,  and  never  a  base  one. 

§  28.  I  have,  in  other  places,  entered  enough  into  the 
examination  of  the  great  religious  mind  of  Tintoret; 
supposing  then  that  he  was  distinguished  from  Titian 
chiefly  by  this  character.  But  in  this  I  was  mistaken ; 
the  religion  of  Titian  is  like  that  of  Shakspeiire — occult 
behind  his  magnificent  equity.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  withiu  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  give  any  just 
account  of  the  mind  of  Titian:  nor  shall  I  attempt  it; 
but  will  only  explain  some  of  those  more  strango  and 
apparently  inconsistent  attributes  of  it,  which  might 
otherwise  prevent  the  reader  from  getting  clew  to  its 
real  tone.  The  first  of  these  is  its  occasional  coarseness 
in  choice  of  type  of  feature. 
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deities  are  never  painted  with  any  heart-i 
affection,  Tliey  are  introduced  for  tlie  most  pai-t  sym- 
bolically (Bacchus  and  Venus  ofteuest,  as  iueamatious 
of  the  spirit  of  revelry  and  beauty),  of  course  always 
conceived  with  deep  imaginative  truth,  much  resem- 
bling the  mode  of  Keats's  conception ;  but  never  eo  as 
to  withdraw  any  of  the  deep  devotion  referred  to  the 
objects  of  Christian  faith. 

la  all  its  roots  of  power,  and  modes  of  work ; — in  its 
belief,  its  breadtli,  and  its  judgment,  I  find  the  Venetian 
mind  perfect. 

How,  then,  did  its  art  so  swiftly  pass  away  t  How 
become,  what  it  became  untiueationably,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  mind  of  Italy,  and  of  her 
subsequent  decline  in  moral  and  political  power  ? 

S  32.  By  reason  of  one  great,  one  fatal  fault ; — reck- 
lessness in  aim.  \Vliolly  noble  in  its  sources,  it  was 
wholly  unworthy  in  its  purposes. 

Separate  ajid  strong,  like  Samson,  chosen  from  its 
youth,  and  with  the  spirit  of  God  visibly  resting  on  it 
— like  him,  it  warred  in  careless  strength,  and  wantoned 
in  untimely  pleasure.  No  Venetian  painter  ever  worked 
with  any  aim  beyond  that  of  delighting  the  eye,  or  ex- 
pressing fancies  agreeable  to  himself  or  flattering  to 
his  nation.  Tliey  could  not  be  either  unless  they  were 
religious.  But  he  did  not  desire  the  religion.  He  de. 
sired  the  delight. 

The  Assumption  is  a  noble  picture,  because  Titian  be- 
lieved in  the  Madonna.  But  he  did  not  paint  it  to  make 
any  one  else  believe  in  her.  He  painted  it  because  he 
enjoyed  rich  msisses  of  red  and  blue,  and  faces  flushed 
with  sunlight.  . 

Tintoret's  Paradise  is  a  noble  picture,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  Paradise.  But  he  did  not  paint  it  to  make 
any  one  think  of  heaven ;  but  to  form  a  beautiful  ter- 
mination for  the  hall  of  the  greater  council. 
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Other  men  used  their  effete  faiths  and  mean  faculties 
with  a  high  moral  purpose.  The  Venetian  gave  the 
most  earnest  faith,  and  the  lordliest  faculty,  to  gild  the 
shadows  of  an  ante-chamber,  or  heighten  the  splendors 
of  a  holiday. 

§  33.  Strange,  and  lamentable  as  this  carelessness  may 
appear,  I  find  it  to  be  almost  the  law  with  the  great 
workers.  Weak  and  vain  men  have  acute  consciences, 
and  labor  imder  a  profoimd  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
strong  men,  sternly  disdainful  of  themselves,  do  what 
they  can,  too  often  merely  as  it  pleases  them  at  the  mo- 
ment, reckless  what  comes  of  it. 

I  know  not  how  far  in  humility,  or  how  far  in  bitter 
and  hopeless  levity,  the  great  Venetians  gave  their  art 
to  be  blasted  by  the  sea- winds  or  wasted  by  the  worm.  I 
know  not  whether  in  sorrowful  obedience,  or  in  wanton 
compliance,  they  fostered  the  folly,  and  enriched  the  lux- 
ury of  their  age.  This  only  I  know,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  their  power  was  the  shame  of  its  des- 
ecration and  the  suddenness  of  its  fall.  The  enchanter's 
spell,  woven  by  centuries  of  toil,  was  broken  in  the  weak- 
ness of  a  moment ;  and  swiftly,  and  utterly,  as  a  rainbow 
vanishes,  the  radiance  and  the  strength  faded  from  the 
wings  of  the  Lion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DURER     AND     8ALVAT0R. 
**Emigravit." 

§  1.  By  referring  to  the  first  analysis  of  our  subject,  it 
will  be  seen  we  have  next  to  examine  the  art  which  can- 
not conquer  the  evil,  but  remains  at  war  with,  or  in  cap- 
tivity to  it. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  possible  for 
men  even  of  the  highest  jDOwers  of  intellect  to  obtain  a 
tranquillity  of  faith,  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the  pursuit  of  any  pai*ticular  art.  Possible,  at  least, 
we  see  it  to  have  been ;  there  is  no  need — nor,  so  far  as 
I  see,  any  ground,  for  argument  about  it.  I  am  myself 
unable  to  understand  how  it  was  so :  but  the  fact  is  un- 
questionable. It  is  not  that  I  wonder  at  men's  trust  in 
the  Pope's  infallibility,  or  in  his  virtue  ;  nor  at  their  sur- 
rendering their  private  judgment;  nor  at  their  being 
easily  cheated  by  imitations  of  miracles;  nor  at  their 
thinking  indulgences  could  be  purchased  with  money. 
But  I  wonder  at  this  one  thing  only ;  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  pimishment  as  dependent  on  acci- 
dent of  birth,  or  momentary  excitement  of  devotional 
feeling.  I  marvel  at  the  acceptance  of  the  system  (as 
stated  in  its  fulness  by  Dante)  which  condemned  guilt- 
less persons  to  the  loss  of  heaven  because  they  had  lived 
before  Clirist,  and  which  made  the  obtaining  of  Paradise 
turn  frequently  on  a  passing  thought  or  a  momentarj'' 
invocation.    How  this  came  to  pass,  it  is  no  part  of  our 
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work  here  to  determine.  That  in  tliia  faith,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  attain  entire  peace  of  mind;  to  live  calmly,  and 
die  hopefully,  is  indisputable. 

§  2,  But  this  possibility  ceased  at  the  Keformation. 
Theucefoi-ward  human  life  became  a  school  of  debate, 
troubled  and  fearful.  Fifteen  hundred  years  of  spiritual 
teaching  were  called  into  fearful  question,  whether  in. 
deed  it  had  been  teachiu'g  by  angela  or  devils  *  What- 
ever it  had  been,  there  was  no  longer  any  way  of  trusting 
it  peacefully. 

A  dark  time  for  all  men.  We  cannot  now  conceive  it. 
Tlie  great  horror  of  it  lay  in  tliis: — that,  as  iu  the  trial- 
houi'  of  the  Greek,  the  heavens  themselves  seemed  to 
have  deceived  those  who  had  trusted  in  them. 

"  We  had  prayed  with  tears ;  we  had  loved  with  our 
hearts.  There  was  no  choice  of  way  open  to  us.  No 
guidance  from  God  or  man,  other  than  this,  and  behold, 
it  was  a  lie.  '  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Tmth,  is  come, 
He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  And  He  has  guided 
us  into  no  truth.  There  can  be  no  such  Spirit.  There 
is  no  Advocate,  no  Comforter.  Has  there  been  no  Res- 
urrection * " 

§  3.  Then  came  the  Resurrection  of  Death.  Never 
since  man  first  saw  him,  face  to  face,  had  his  terror  been 
eo  great.  "  Swallowed  up  in  victory :  "  alas !  no ;  but 
king  over  all  the  earth.  All  faith,  hope,  and  fond  belief 
were  betrayed.  Nothing  of  futurity  was  now  sure  but 
the  grave. 

For  the  Pan-Athenaie  Triumph  and  the  Feast  of  Jubi- 
lee, there  came  up,  through  fields  of  spring,  the  dance  of 
Death. 

The  brood  of  weak  men  fled  from  the  face  of  him.  A 
new  Bacchus  and  his  crew  this,  with  worm  for  snake 
aiid  gall  for  wine.  They  recoiled  to  such  pleasure  as 
yet  remained  possible  to  them^feeble  infidelities,  and 
luxurious  sciences,  and  so  went  their  way. 


§  4.  At  least,  of  the  men  with  whom  we  are  coneemed 
— the  artiatB — this  was  olmost  the  universal  faith.  They 
gave  themselves  to  the  following  of  pleasure  only ;  and 
as  a  religions  sehool,  after  a  few  pale  rays  of  fading 
sanctity  from  Guide,  and  brown  gleams  of  gypsy  Ma- 
donnahood  from  Murillo,  camo  utterly  to  an  end. 

Three  men  only  stofid  tirm,  facing  the  new  Dionysiac 
revel,  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

Two  in  the  north,  Holbein  and  Durer,  and,  later,  one 
in  the  south,  Salvator. 

But  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  differed  strange- 
ly; Durer  and  Holbein,  amidst  the  formal  delights,  the 
tender  religions,  and  practical  science,  of  domestic  life 
and  honest  commerce.  Salvator,  amidst  the  pride  of 
lascivious  wealth,  and  the  outlawed  distress  of  imjiious 
poverty. 

§  5,  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  any  two  phases 
of  scenery  or  society  more  contrary  in  character,  more 
opposite  in  teaching,  than  those  surrounding  Kui-em- 
berg  and  Najdes,  in  the  sistconth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. What  they  were  then,  both  districts  still  to  all 
general  intents  remain.  The  cities  have  in  each  case 
lost  their  splendor  and  power,  but  not  their  character. 
The  surrounding  scenery  remains  wholly  unchanged.  It 
is  still  in  our  power,  from  the  actual  aspect  of  the  places, 
to  conceive  their  effect  on  the  youth  of  the  two  painters. 

§  6,  Nuremberg  is  gathered  at  the  base  of  a  sandstone 
rock,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  but  fertile  plain.  The 
rock  forms  a  prolonged  and  curved  ridge,  of  which  the 
concave  side,  at  the  higliest  point,  is  precipitous ;  the 
other  slopes  gradually  to  the  plain.  Fortified  with  wall 
and  tower  along  its  whole  crest,  and  crowned  with  a 
stately  castle,  it  defends  the  city— not  with  its  precipi- 
tous side — but  with  its  slope.  The  precipice  is  turned  to 
the  town.  It  wears  no  aspect  of  hostility  towards  the 
smTounding  fields ;  the  roads  lead  down  into  them  by 
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gentle  descents  from  the  gates.  To  the  south  and  east 
the  walls  are  on  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  within  them,  the 
city  itself  stands  on  two  BwellB  of  hill,  divided  by  a  wind- 
ing river.  Its  architecture  has,  however,  been  much 
overrated.  The  effect  of  the  streets,  so  delightful  to  the 
eye  of  the  passing  traveller,  depends  cliietiy  on  one  ap- 
pendage of  the  roof,  namely,  its  warehouse  windows. 
Every  house,  almost  without  exception,  has  at  least 
one  boldly  opening  dormer  window,  the  roof  of  which 
sustains  a  pulley  for  raising  goods  -,  and  the  under- 
part  of  this  strong  overhanging  root  is  always  curved 
with  a  rifh  pattern,  not  of  retined  design,  but  effec- 
tive.* Among  these  comparatively  modera  stnictures 
are  mingled,  however,  not  unfrequeutly,  others,  turreted 
at  the  augles,  which  are  tme  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth, 
some  of  the  fourteenth,  century  ;  and  the  principal 
churches  remain  neai'ly  as  in  Durer's  time.  Their  Goth- 
ic is  none  of  it  good,  nor  even  rich  (though  the  facades 
have  their  ornaments  so  distributed  as  to  give  them  a 
sutBciently  elaborate  effect  at  a  distance) ;  their  size  is 
diminutive ;  their  interiors  mean,  rude,  and  ill-propor- 
tioned, wholly  dependent  for  their  interest  on  ingenious 
stone-cutting  in  corners,  and  finely  twisted  ironwork : 
of  these  the  mason's  exercises  are  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  possessing  not  even  the  merit  of  delicate  execu- 
tion :  but  the  designs  in  metal  are  usually  meritorious, 
and  Fischer's  shrine  of  St.  Sebald  is  good,  and  may  rank 
with  Italian  work,  f 

•  To  obtiiin  room  for  tlie  goods,  the  roofs  slope  Steeply,  and  Ibeir 
nllier  dormer  windows  are  richly  carved — but  nil  are  of  wood  ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  I  think,  some  hundred  years  later  than  Durer's 
time.  A  large  uumber  of  the  oriel  and  bow  windows  on  the  fapidea 
are  wooden  also,  and  of  recent  date. 

t  His  piecein  thecalliedralof  Magdeburg  is  slrangely  Inferior,  want- 
inif  both  the  grace  of  compoailion  and  bold  handling  of  the  Si.  8e- 
IJdid'B.  The  bronze  fountains  at  Nuremberg  (three,  of  fame,  in  as 
many  squares)  are  highly  wrought,  and  have  considerable  merit ;  the 
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§  7.  Tbougli,  however,  not  comparable  for  an  instant  to 
any  great  Italian  or  French  city,  Nuremberg  posseiiiies 
one  character  peculiar  to  itnelf,  that  of  a  self-restrained, 
contented,  quaint  domesticity.  It  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  first-rate  painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  from  the 
well  -  regulated  rammmiity  of  merchants  of  small  ivai-e. 
But  it  is  evident  they  were  affectionate  and  tmstworthy 
—that  they  had  playful  fancy,  and  honorable  pride. 
There  is  no  exalted  grandeur  in  their  city,  nor  any  deep 
beauty;  but  an  imaginative  homeliness,  mingled  with 
some  elements  of  melancholy  and  power,  and  a  few  even 
of  grace. 

This  homeliness,  among  many  other  causes,  arises  out 
of  ouo  in  chief.  The  richness  of  the  houses  deitends,  as 
I  have  just  said,  on  the  dormer  windows:  but  their 
deeper  character  on  the  pitch  and  space  of  roofs.  I  had 
to  notice  long  ago  how  much  our  English  cottage  de- 
pended for  expression  on  its  steep  roof.  The  Qennau 
house  does  so  in  far  greater  degi-ee,  Plate  76  is  en- 
graved *  from  a  slight  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  mine  on  the 
I'amparta  of  Nuremberg,  showiug  a  piece  of  its  moat  and 
wall,  and  a  little  comer  of  the  city  beneath  the  castle; 
of  which  the  tower  on  the  extreme  right  rises  just  in 
front  of  Uurer'a  house.  The  character  of  this  scene  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  that  which  Durer  would  see  in  hia 
daily  widks,  than  most  of  the  moderuized  inner  streets. 
In  Durer's  own  engraving,  "  The  Cannon,"  the  distance 

ordinary  Ironwork  of  the  liousea,  with  less  prelenEion,  is,  perhaps, 
more  truly  utistic.  lu  Plate  G3,  Ihe  rigbt-band  fipita  is  u  cbarac- 
Icristic  example  or  the  bell-handle  at  tlm  door  of  a  private  house,  eom- 
|io8ed  of  a  wrcalh  of  flowers  and  leafage  twisleii  in  a  spiral  round  an 
upriglit  ro<l,  the  spiral  termiqaling  below  in  a  delicate  tendril;  the 
whole  of  wrought  Iron.  It  is  longer  than  represented,  some  of  the 
ienf-liiika  of  llie  chain  being  omitted  in  the  dolled  spaces,  as  well  aa 
the  handle,  which,  though  often  Itself  of  leafage,  is  always  coavenient 
for  the  baud. 
■  By  Mr,  Le  Keui,  very  admirably. 
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(of  vbich  the  most  important  passage  is  facsimiled  in 
my  Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  Ill)  is  an  actual  portrait  of 
part  of  tlie  landscape  seen  from  those  castle  ramparts, 
looking  towards  Franconian  Switzerland. 

§  8.  If  the  reader  mil  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  to  it, 
he  will  see  at  a  glance  the  elements  of  the  Nuremberg 
country,  as  they  still  exist.  ^Vooden  cottages,  thickly 
groupod,  enormoiisly  high  in  the  roofs ;  the  sharp 
church  spire,  small  and  slightly  gi-otesque,  Bormount- 
iug  them;  beyond,  a  richly  cultivated,  healthy  plain 
bounded  by  woody  hills.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the 
very  plant  which  constitutes  tho  staple  produce  of  those 
fields,  is  in  almost  ludicrous  harmony  with  the  gro- 
tesqucness  and  neatness  of  the  architecture  around ; 
and  one  may  almost  fancy  that  the  builders  of  the  lit- 
tle knotted  spires  and  tuiTets  of  the  town,  and  work- 
ers of  its  dark  iron  flowers,  are  in  spiritual  presence, 
watching  and  guiiling  the  produce  of  the  field,— when 
one  finds  the  footpaths  bordered  everywhere,  by  the 
bossy  spires  and  lustrous  jetty  flowers  of  the  black  holly- 
hock. 

§  9.  Lastly,  when  Durer  penetrated  among  those  hills 
of  Franconia  he  would  find  himself  in  a  pastoral  coun- 
try, much  resembling  the  Gruyere  districts  of  Switzer- 
land, but  less  thickly  inhabited,  and  giving  in  its  steep, 
though  not  lofty,  rocks,— its  scattered  pines, — and  its 
fortresses  and  ehapels,  the  motives  of  all  the  wilder  land- 
scape iutrotluced  by  tho  painter  in  such  pieces  as  his  St. 
Jerome,  or  St.  Hubert.  His  continual  and  forced  intro- 
duction of  sea  in  almost  every  so^ne,  much  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  regretted,  is  possibly  owing  to  his  happy  rec- 
ollections of  the  seo-eity  where  he  received  the  rarest  of 
all  rewards  granted  to  a  good  workman ;  and,  for  ones 
in  his  life,  was  understood. 

§  10.  Among  this  pastoral  simplicity  and  formal  sweet- 
ness of  domestic  peace,  Durer  had  to  work  out  his  ques- 
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tion  concerning  the  grave.  It  haiinted  him  long;  he 
leameil  to  engrave  death's  heads  well  before  he  had 
done  with  it ;  looked  deeper  than  any  other  man  into 
those  atrange  rings,  their  jewels  lost ;  and  gave  anawBT 
at  last  concluBively  in  bia  grtiat  Knight  and  Death— of 
which  more  presently.  But  while  the  Nui'emberg  land- 
scape is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  had  better  turn 
south  quickly  and  compare  the  elements  of  education 
which  formed,  and  of  creation  which  companioned,  8al- 
vator. 

§  11.  Bom  with  a  wild  and  coarse  nature  (how  coarse 
I  will  show  you  soon),  but  nevertheless  an  honest  one, 
he  set  himself  in  youth  hotly  to  the  war,  and  cast  him- 
self carelessly  on  the  current  of  life.  No  rectitude  of 
ledger-lines  stood  iu  his  way  i  no  tender  precision  of 
household  customs ;  no  calm  successions  of  rural  labor. 
But  past  Ilia  half-starvetl  lips  rolled  profusion  of  piti- 
less wealth ;  before  him  glared  and  swept  the  troops 
of  shameless  pleaaure.  Above  him  muttered  Tesu^ius ; 
beneath  his  feet  shook  the  Solfatai'a. 

In  heart  disdainful,  in  temper  adventurous ;  conscious 
of  power,  impatient  of  labor,  and  yet  more  of  the  pride 
of  the  patrons  of  his  youth,  he  fled  to  the  Calabrian  hills, 
seeking,  not  knowledge,  but  freedom.  If  he  was  to  be 
surrounded  by  cruelty  and  deceit,  let  them  at  least  be 
those  of  brave  men  or  savage  beasts,  not  of  the  timorous 
and  the  contemptible.  Better  the  wrath  of  the  robber, 
than  enmity  of  the  priest ;  and  the  cunning  of  the  wolf 
than  of  the  hypocrite. 

§  12.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  south  of  Italy 
spoken  of  as  a  beautiful  country.  Its  mountain  forms 
are  graceful  above  others,  its  sea-bays  exquisite  in  out- 
line and  hue ;  but  it  is  only  beautiful  iu  superficial  as- 
pect. In  closer  detail  it  is  wild  and  melancholy.  Its 
forests  are  sombre-leafed,  labyrinth-stemmed;  the  ca- 
rubbe,  the  olive,  laurel,  and  ilex,  are  alike  in  that  strange 
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feverish  twisting  of  their  branches,  as  if  in  spasms  of 
half  human  pain : — Avemua  forests ;  one  fears  to  break 
their  boughs,  lest  they  should  cry  to  ns  from  their  rents ; 
the  rocks  they  shade  are  of  ashes,  or  thrice- molten  luva ; 
iron  sponf^e,  whose  every  pore  has  been  filled  with  fire. 
Silent  villages,  earthquake- shakeu,  without  commerce, 
without  industry,  without  knowledge,  without  hope, 
gleam  in  white  ruin  from  hillside  to  hillside ;  fur- winding 
wrecks  of  immemorial  walls  surround  the  dust  of  cities 
long  forsaken :  the  mountain  streams  moan  through  the 
cold  arches  of  their  foundations,  green  with  weed,  and 
rage  over  the  heaps  of  their  fallen  towers.  Far  above, 
in  thunder-blue  serration,  stand  the  eternal  edges  of  the 
angry  Apennine,  dark  with  rolling  impendence  of  vol- 
canic cloud. 

%  13.  Yet  even  among  such  scenes  as  these,  Salvator 
might  have  been  calmed  and  exalted,  hail  he  been,  in- 
deed, capable  of  exaltation.  But  he  was  not  of  high 
temper  enough  to  iiereeive  beauty.  He  had  not  the 
sacred  sense — the  sense  of  color ;  all  the  loveliest  hues 
of  the  Calabrian  air  were  invisible  to  him ;  the  sorrow- 
ful desolation  of  the  Calabrian  villages  unfelt.  He  saw 
only  what  was  gross  and  terrible, — the  jagged  peak,  the 
splintered  tree,  the  flowerless  bank  of  grass,  and  wan- 
dering weed,  prickly  and  pale.  His  temper  confirmed 
itself  in  oil,  and  becEime  more  and  more  fierce  and  mo- 
rose ;  though  not,  I  believe,  cruel,  ungenerous,  or  las- 
civious. I  should  not  suspect  Salvator  of  wantonly  in- 
flicting pain.  His  constantly  painting  it  does  not  prove 
he  delighted  in  it ;  ho  felt  the  horror  of  it,  and  in  that 
horror,  fascination.  Also,  he  desired  fame,  and  saw  that 
here  was  an  untried  field  rich  enough  in  morbid  excite- 
ment to  catch  the  humor  of  his  indolent  patrons.  But 
the  gloom  gained  upon  him,  and  grasped  him.  He 
could  jest,  indeed,  as  men  jest  in  prison-yards  (he  be- 
came afterwards  a  renowned  mime  in  Florence) )  his  sat- 


B  are  full  of  good  mocking, 
I     Iness  is  never  repeoled. 

3  14.  Of  all  mea  whose   work  I   have   ever    studied, 
he  givea  me  most  distinctly  the  idea  of  a  lost  spirit. 
Michelet  calls  him  "  Ce  danme  Salvator,"  perhaps   in 
a  sense  merely  harsh  and  violent ;   the  epithet  to  me 
TIB  true  in  a  more  literal,  more   merciful  seuse,— 
it    condemned  Salvator."    I  see  in   him,  uotwith- 
iliug  all  his  baseness,  the  last  traces  of  spiritunl 
in  the  art  of  Europe.    He  was  the  last  man  to  whom 
'  thought  of  a  spiritual   existence   presented   itself 

conceivable  reality.     All  succeeding  men,  however 
rei-ful — Rembrandt,   Eiibens,   Vandyck,    Reynolds- 
Id  have  mocked  at  the  idea  of  a  spirit.     They  were 
of  the  world :  they  are  never  in  earnest,  and  they 

I  never  appalled.  But  Salvator  was  capable  of  pen- 
ness,  of  faith,  and  of  fear.  The  misery  of  the  earth 
I  marvel  to  him;  ho  cannot  leave  off  gazing  at 
Tlie  religion  of  the  earth  is  a  horror  to  him.  He 
■ishes  his  teeth  at  it,  rages  at  it,  mocks  and  gibes  at 
It.  He  would  have  acknowledged  religion,  had  he  seen 
any  tliat  was  true.  Anything  rather  than  that  baseness 
which  he  did  see.  "  K  there  is  no  other  religion  than 
this  of  pope  and  cardinals,  let  us  to  the  robber's  am- 
bush and  the  dragon's  den."  He  was  capable  of  fear 
also.  The  gray  spectre,  horse-headed,  striding  across 
the  sky — (in  the  Pitti  Palace) — its  bat  wings  spread, 
green  bars  of  the  twilight  seen  between  its  bones ;  it 
was  no  play  to  him^ — the  painting  of  it.  Helpless  Sal- 
vator !  A  little  early  sympathy,  a  word  of  true  guidance, 
perhaps,  had  saved  him.  "What  says  he  of  himself? 
"  Deapiscr  of  wealth  and  of  death."  Two  grand  scorns  ; 
but,  oh,  condemned  Salvator!  the  question  is  not  for 
man  what  he  can  scorn,  but  what  he  can  love. 

§  15.  I   do  not  care  to  trace  the  various  hold  which 
Hades  takes  on  this  fallen  soul.     It  is  no  part  of  my 
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work  here  to  analyze  his  art,  nor  even  that  of  Dnrer; 
all  that  we  need  to  note  is  the  opposite  answer  they 
gave  to  the  question  about  death. 

To  Salvator  it  came  in  narrow  terms.  Desolation, 
without  liope,  throughout  the  fields  of  nature  he  had 
to  explore ;  hypocrisy  and  sensuality,  triumphant  and 
Bbameletjs,  in  the  cities  from  which  he  derived  his  sup- 
port. His  life,  so  far  as  any  nobility  remained  in  it, 
could  only  pass  in  horror,  ilisdain,  or  deapoir.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three  prevails  most  in  his 
common  work ;  but  his  answer  to  the  gi-eat  question  was 
of  despair  only.  He  represents  "  Umaua  Fragilita  "  by 
the  type  of  a  skeleton  with  plumy  wings,  leaning  oyer  a 
woman  and  chUd;  the  earth  covered  with  niin  round 
them — a  thistle,  citating  its  seeil,  the  only  fruit  of  it. 
"  Thorns,  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee." 
The  same  tone  of  thought  marks  all  8alvator's  more 
earnest  work. 

§  16.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  sight  of  Durer,  things 
were  for  the  most  part  as  they  ought  to  be.  Men  did 
their  work  in  his  city  and  in  the  fields  round  it.  The 
clergy  were  sincere.  Great  social  questions  unagitated : 
great  social  evils  either  n on- existent,  or  seemingly  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  inevitable.  His  an- 
swer was  that  of  patient  hope,  and  two-foUl,  consisting 
of  one  design  in  praise  of  Fortitude,  and  another  iu 
praise  of  Labor.  The  Fortitude,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Knight  and  Death,"  represents  a  knight  riding 
through  a  dark  valley  overhung  by  leafless  trees,  and 
with  a  great  castle  on  a  liill  beyond.  Beside  him,  but 
a  little  in  advance,  rides  Death  on  a  pale  horse.  Death 
is  gray -haired  and  crowned; — serpents  wreathed  about 
his  crown ;  (the  sting  of  death  involved  in  the  kingly 
power).  He  holds  up  the  hour-glass,  and  looks  ear- 
nestly  into  the  kuighfs  face.  Behind  him  follows  Sin : 
bat  Sin  powerless ;  he  has  been  conquered  and  passed 
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bead  tlie  hour-^liiss  and  tho  belT,  for  their  continaal 
words,  "  AVhatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do."  Beside 
her,  childish  labor  (lesson-learning  T)  sitting  on  an  old 
millBtone,  irith  a  tablet  on  its  knees.  I  do  not  know 
vh&t  instnuueut  it  has  in  ite  hand.  At  hur  knees,  a  wolf- 
hound asleep.  In  the  distance,  a  comet  (the  disorder  and 
threatcuiug:  of  the  universe)  Betting,  the  rainbow  domi- 
nant o\er  it.  Her  strong  body  is  close  girded  for  work  ; 
at  her  waist  hang  the  keys  of  wealth ;  but  the  coin  is  cast 
aside  contemptuously  under  her  feet.  She  has  eagles' 
wings,  and  is  crowned  with  fair  leafage  of  spring. 

Yes,  Albert  of  Nuremlierg,  it  was  a  noble  answer,  yet 
an  imperfect  one.  This  is  indeed  the  labor  which  is 
crowned  with  laurel  and  lias  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  It 
was  reserved  for  another  country  to  prove,  for  another 
hand  to  portray,  tho  labor  which  is  crowned  with  fire, 
and  has  the  wings  of  the  bat. 
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conquest  over  Death  the  tempter ;  and  the  sad,  but  endur 
ing  conqueBt  over  Death  the  destroyer. 

§  18.  Though  the  general  intent  of  the  Meleucholia  ia 
clear,  and  to  be  felt  at  a  glance,  I  am  in  some  doubt  re- 
specting its  special  symboliam.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
Durer  intended  to  show  that  labor,  in  many  of  its  most 
earnest  forms,  is  clossely  connected  with  the  morbid 
sadness,  or  "  dark  anger,"  of  the  northern  nations.  Tnily 
some  of  the  bust  work  ever  done  for  man,  has  been  in  that 
dark  anger ;  *  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
for  myself  how  far  this  is  necessary,  or  bow  far  great 
work  may  also  be  done  with  cheerfulness.  If  I  knew 
what  the  truth  was,  I  should  be  able  to  intci-jiret  Durer 
better  i  meantime  the  design  seems  to  me  his  answer  to 
the  complaint,  "  Yet  is  his  strength  labor  and  sorrow." 

"  Yes,"  he  replies,  "  but  labor  and  sorrow  are  his 
strength." 

§  19.  The  labor  indicated  is  in  the  daily  work  of  men. 

Not  the  inspired  or  gifted  labor  of  the  few  (it  ia  labor 

connected  with  the  sciences,  not  with  the  arts),  shown  in 

■  its  four  chief  functions :  thoughtful,  faithful,  calculating, 

and  executing. 

Thoughtful,  first;  all  true  power  coming  of  that  re- 
solved, resistless  calm  of  melancholy  thought.  This  is 
the  first  and  last  message  of  the  whole  design.  Faithful, 
the  right  arm  of  the  spirit  resting  on  the  book.  Calcu- 
lating (chiefiy  in  the  sense  of  self-command),  the  com- 
passes in  her  right  hand.  Executive— roughest  instru- 
ments of  labor  at  her  feet :  a  crucible,  and  geometrical 
solids,  indiciiting  her  work  in  the  sciences.     Over  her 

'  "  Yet  withul,  you  sec  Ibat  the  Monarch  Is  h  great,  voliam,  cautious, 
melancholy,  commanding  man,"— Friends  in  Council,  last  volume,  p. 
369;  Milverton  giving  an  account  of  Titian's  picture  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  (Compare  Ellesmere's  description  of  Milvertnn  hiruBelf,  p.  140.} 
Read  carefully  also  what  is  said  further  on  respecting  Titian's  freedom. 
and  fearless  withholding  of  fiattery  ;  comparlug  it  with  the  note  on 
Olorgiono  and  Tlilun. 
20 
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could  be  no  compensation  for  them  by  preparation  of 
the  soul  for  another  world.  Let  us  eat  and  drink  (refin- 
edly),  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  attain  the  highest  possi- 
ble dignity  as  men  in  this  world,  since  we  shall  have 
none  as  spirits  in  the  next. 

§  3.  Observe,  this  is  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Soman 
spirit.  Neither  Claude,  nor  Poussin,  nor  any  other 
painter  or  writer,  properly  termed  "classical,"  ever 
could  enter  into  the  Greek  or  Koman  heart,  which  was 
as  full,  in  many  cases  fuller,  of  the  hope  of  immortality 
than  our  own. 

On  the  absence  of  belief  in  a  good  supreme  Being, 
follows,  necessarily,  the  habit  of  looking  to  ourselves 
for  supreme  judgment  in  all  matters,  and  for  supreme 
government.  Hence,  first,  the  irreverent  habit  of  judg- 
ment instead  of  admiration.  It  is  generally  expressed 
under  the  justly  degrading  term  "  good  taste." 

§  4.  Hence,  in  the  second  place,  the  habit  of  restraint 
or  self-goverament  (instead  of  impulsive  and  limitless 
obedience),  based  upon  pride,  and  involving,  for  the 
most  part,  scorn  of  the  helpless  and  weak,  and  respect 
only  for  the  orders  of  men  who  have  been  trained  to 
this  habit  of  self-government.  AMience  the  title  classi- 
cal, from  the  Latin  dassicus. 

§  5.  The  school  is,  therefore,  generally  to  be  charac- 
terized as  that  of  taste  and  restraint.  As  the  school  of 
taste,  everything  is,  in  its  estimation,  beneath  it,  so  as 
to  be  tasted  or  tested ;  not  above  it,  to  be  thankfully 
received.  Nothing  was  to  be  fed  upon  as  bread ;  but 
only  palated  as  a  dainty.  This  spirit  has  destroyed 
art  since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  nearly 
destroyed  French  literature,  our  English  literature 
being  at  the  same  time  severely  depressed,  and  our 
education  (except  in  bodily  strength)  rendered  nearly 
nugatory  by  it,  so  far  as  it  affects  common-place  minds. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  classical  spirit  should  ever 
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take  possession  of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  Pope 
is,  OS  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  fell 
strongly  under  its  intluence ;  and  though  it  spoiled  half 
his  work,  he  broke  through  it  continually  into  true  en- 
thusiasm and  tender  thought.*  Again,  as  the  school  of 
reserve,  it  refuses  to  allow  itself  in  any  violent  or 
"  spasmodic  "  passion  ;  the  schools  of  literature  which 
have  been  in  modem  times  called  "  spasmodic,"  being 
reactionary  against  it.  The  word,  though  an  ugly  one, 
is  quite  accurate,  the  most  spasmodic  books  in  the 
world  being  Solomon's  Song.  Job,  and  Isaiah. 

§  6.  The  classical  landscape,  properly  so  called,  is 
therefore  the  representative  of  perfectly  trained  and 
civilized  human  life,  associated  with  perfect  natural 
scenery  and  with  decorative  spiritual  powers, 

I  will  expand  this  definition  a  little. 

1,  Perfectly  civilized  human  life ;  that  is,  life  freed 
frora  the  necessity  of  humiliating  labor,  from  passions 
inducing  bodily  disease,  and  from  abusing  misfortune. 
The  personages  of  the  classical  landscape,  therefore, 
must  be  virtuous  and  amiable;  if  employed  in  labor, 
endowed  with  strength  such  as  may  make  it  not  oppres. 
aive.  (Considered  as  a  pi-acticable  ideal,  the  classical  life 
necessarily  implies  slavery,  and  the  command,  thei-efore, 
of  a  higher  order  of  men  over  a  lower,  occupied  in  servile 
work.)  Pastoral  occupation  is  allowable  as  a  contrast 
with  city  life.  War,  if  undertaken  by  classical  persons, 
must  be  a  contest  for  honor,  more  than  for  life,  not  at 
all  for  wealth, t  and  fi-ee  from  all  fearful  or  debasing  pas- 
sion.    Classical  persons  must  be  trained  in  all  the  po- 


•  Cold-hearted  I  liave  called  liim.  Ho  was  so  in  writing  the  Pas- 
tornla,  ot  nliich  I  tlieti  spoke  ;  bul  la  nfter-life  bis  en-ors  were  those 
of  Ilia  time,  his  wisdom  was  bia  own  ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  also 
made  it  ours. 

f  Because  the  pursuit  oF  wealth  ia  [DconsiBtent  at  once  wiUi  the 
peace  and  digniiy  ot  perfect  life. 
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lite  arts,  and,  because  their  health  is  to  be  perfect,  chief- 
ly in  the  open  air.  Hence,  the  architecture  around 
them  must  be  of  the  most  finished  kind,  the  rough  coun- 
try and  ground  being  Bubdued  by  frequent  and  happy 
humanity. 

§  7.  2.  Such  personages  and  buildings  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  natural  scenery,  uninjured  by  storms  or  in- 
clemency of  climate  (such  injury  implying  inteiTuptiou 
of  the  open  air  life) ;  and  it  must  be  scenery  conducing' 
to  pleasure,  not  to  material  sert^ice ;  all  cornfields,  or- 
chai-ds,  olive-yards,  and  such  like,  being  under  the  man- 
agement of  slaves,*  and  the  superior  beings  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them ;  but  passing  their  lives  under 
avenues  of  scented  and  otherwise  delightful  trees — under 
picturesque  rocks,  and  by  clear  fountains. 

§  8.  3.  The  spiritual  powers  in  classical  scenery  must 
be  decorative :  ornamental  gods,  not  governing  gods ; 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  principles 
of  taste,  but  would  demand  reverence.  lu  order,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  possible,  without  taking  awaj'  their  super- 
natural power,  to  destroy  their  dignity,  they  are  made 
more  criminal  and  capricious  than  men,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  those  only  are  introduced  who  are  the  lords  of  las- 
civious pleasures.  For  the  appearance  of  any  great  god 
would  at  once  destro,v  the  whole  theory  of  the  classical 
life ;  therefore.  Pan,  Bacchus,  and  the  Satyrs,  with  Venus 
and  the  Nymphs,  are  the  principal  spiritual  powers  of 
the  classical  landscape.  Apollo  ^vith  the  Muses  appear 
as  the  patrons  of  the  liberal  arts.  Minerva  rarely  pre- 
sents herself  (except  to  be   insulted  by  judgment  of 

*  It  is  curious,  as  marking  Ihe  peculiarity  of  the  classical  spirit  iu 
its  resolute  degradatioQ  of  the  lower  orders,  that  a  sailing  vessel  ia 
bardly  admissible  id  n  classical  landscape,  because  its  mauagement 
implies  too  much  elevntiou  of  the  inferior  life.  But  a  gallej,  with 
oars,  Is  ndmiasible.  because  the  rowers  may  be  conceived  ns  absolute 
Blares. 
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Paris) ;  Juno  seldom,  except  for  Bome  purpose  of  tjramiy ; 
Jupiter  seldom,  bat  for  purpose  of  amour. 

§  9.  Sucli  being  the  geuerol  ideal  of  the  classical  land- 
scape, it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  show  the  reader  how 
Bach  charm  aa  it  possesses  must  in  general  be  strong  only 
over  weak  or  second-rate  orders  of  mind.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  often  experimentally  or  playfully  aimed  at  by 
great  men ;  but  I  shall  only  take  note  of  its  two  leading 


§  10.  I.  Claude.  As  I  Bhull  have  no  farther  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  painter,  I  will  resume,  shortly,  what  has 
been  said  of  bira  tliroufjhout  the  work.  He  had  a  fine 
feeling  for  beauty  of  form  and  considerable  tenderness 
of  perception.  Vol.  I.,  p.  158 ;  Vol.  IH.,  p.  398.  His 
aerial  effects  are  unequalled.  Vol.  m.,  p.  398.  Their 
character  appears  to  me  to  arise  rather  from  a  delicacy 
of  bodily  constitution  in  Claude,  than  from  any  mental 
Bensibility  -,  stich  as  they  are,  tliey  give  a  kind  of  femi- 
nine charm  to  his  work,  which  partly  accounts  for  its  wide 
influence.  To  whatever  the  character  may  be  traced,  it 
renders  him  incapable  of  enjoying  or  painting  anything 
energetic  or  terrible.  Hence  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
ceptions of  rough  sea.     Vol  I.,  p.  159. 

n.  He  had  sincerity  of  purpose.  Vol.  HL,  p.  398.  But 
in  common  with  other  landscape  painters  of  his  day, 
neither  earnestness,  humility,  nor  love,  such  as  would 
ever  cause  him  to  forget  himself.    Vol.  I.,  p.  159. 

That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  he  felt  the  truth,  he  tried  to 
be  true  ;  but  he  never  felt  it  enough  to  sacrifice  supposed 
propriety,  or  habitual  method  to  it.  Veiy  few  of  his 
sketches,  and  none  of  his  pictures,  show  evidence  of  in- 
terest in  other  natural  phenomena  than  the  quiet  after- 
noon sunshine  whiclj  would  fall  methodically  into  a  com. 
position.  One  would  suppose  he  had  never  seen  scarlet 
in  a  morning  cloud,  nor  u  storm  burst  on  the  Apennines. 
But  he  enjoys  a  quiet  misty  afternoon  in  a  ruminant  sort 
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of  way  {Vol.  HI.,  p.  403),  yet  truly ;  and  strives  for  the 
likeness  of  it,  therein  differing  from  Salvator,  who  never 
attempts  to  be  truthful,  but  only  to  be  impressive. 

§  11.  m.  His  seas  are  the  moat  beautiful  in  old  art. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  IIG.  For  he  studied  tame  waves,  an  he  did 
tamo  skioa,  with  great  sincerity,  and  some  affection ;  and 
modelled  them  with  more  care  not  only  than  aay  other 
landscape  painter  of  his  day,  but  even  than  any  of  the 
greater  men ;  for  they,  seeing  the  perfect  painting  of  sea 
to  be  impossible,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  treated  it 
conventionally.  But  Claude  took  bo  much  ])ains  about 
this,  feeling  it  was  one  of  hia  forivs,  that  I  suppose  no 
one  can  model  a  small  wave  better  than  he. 

rV'^.  He  first  set  the  pictorial  sun  in  the  pictorial 
heaven.  Vol.  HI.,  p.  398.  We  will  give  him  the  credit 
of  this,  with  no  drawbacks. 

V.  He  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  physical  science 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  158),  and  shows  a  jieculiar  incapacity  of  un- 
derstanding the  main  point  of  a  matter.  Vol.  III.,  p. 
402.  Connected  with  which  incapacity  is  his  want  of 
harmony  in  expression.  Vol.  IT.,  p.  181.  (Compare,  for 
illustration  of  this,  the  account  of  the  picture  of  the 
Mill  in  the  preface  to  Vol.  I.) 

§  12,  Such  were  the  principal  qualities  of  the  leading 
painter  of  classical  landscape,  his  effeminate  softness 
carrying  him  to  dislike  all  evidences  of  toil,  or  distress, 
or  terror,  and  to  delight  in  the  calm  formalities  which 
mark  the  school. 

Although  he  often  introduces  romantic  incidents  and 
media)val  as  well  as  Greek  or  Roman  personages,  his 
landscape  is  always  in  the  true  sense  classic — everything 
being  "elegantly"  (selectingly  or  tastefully),  not  pas- 
sionately, treated.  The  absence  of  indications  of  rural 
labor,  of  hedges,  ditches,  haystacks,  ploughed  fields,  and 
the  like ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ruins  of  temples,  or 
s  of  unruined  palaces ;  and  the  graceful  wildness 
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of  growth  in  hia  trees,  are  the  principal  Boiirces  of  the 
"  elevated  "  character  which  so  many  pereous  feel  in  his 
scenery. 

There  is  no  other  sentiment  traceable  in  his  work  than 
this  weak  dislike  to  entertain  the  conception  of  toil  or 
snffering.  Ideas  of  relation,  in  the  true  sense,  he  has 
none ;  nor  ever  makes  an  effort  to  conceive  an  event  in 
its  probable  circumstances,  but  fills  hia  foregrounils  with 
decorative  figrures,  usin™  commonest  conventionalism  to 
indicate  the  subject  ho  intends.  We  may  take  two  ex- 
amples, merely  to  show  the  general  character  of  such 
designs  of  his. 

§  13.  1.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

The  scene  is  a  beautiful  opening  in  woods  by  a  river 
side,  a  pleasant  fountain  springs  on  the  right,  and  the 
usual  rich  vegetation  covers  the  foreground.  The  dragon 
is  abont  the  size  of  ten  bramble  leaves,  and  is  being 
killed  by  the  remains  of  a  lance,  barely  the  thickness  of 
a  walking-stick,  in  his  throat,  curling  hia  tail  inahighly 
offensive  and  threatening  manner.  St.  Cieorge,  notwith- 
standing, on  a  prancing  horse,  brandishes  his  sword,  at 
about  thirty  yards'  distance  from  the  offensive  animal. 

A  semicircular  shelf  of  rocka  encircles  the  foreground, 
by  which  the  theatre  of  action  is  divided  into  pit  and 
boxes.  Some  women  and  children  having  descended 
anadvisedly  into  the  pit,  are  helping  each  other  out  of  it 
again,  with  marked  precipitation.  A  prudent  person  of 
rank  hiia  taken  a  front  seat  in  the  boxes  —  crosses  his 
legs,  leans  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  contemplates  the 
proceedings  with  the  air  of  a  connoissenr.  Two  attend- 
ants stand  in  graceful  attitudee  behind  him,  and  two 
more  walk  away  under  the  trees,  conversing  on  general 
snbjects. 

§  14.  2.  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf. 

The  scene  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  St,  George; 
but,  in  order  better  to  express  the  desert  of  Sinai,  the 
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river  is  much  larger,  and  the  trees  and  vegetation  softer. 
Two  people,  uninterested  in  the  idolatrous  ceremonieB, 
are  rowing  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  river.  The  calf  is 
about  sixteen  inches  long  (perhaps,  we  ought  to  give 
Claude  credit  for  remembering  that  it  was  made  of  ear- 
rings, though  he  might  as  well  have  inquired  how  large 
Egyptian  ear-rings  were).  Aaron  has  put  it  on  a  hand- 
some pillar,  under  which  five  people  are  dancing,  and 
twenty-eight,  with  several  children,  worshipping.  Be- 
fi-eshmenta  for  the  dancers  are  prorided  in  four  large 
vases  under  a  tree  on  the  left,  presided  over  by  a  dig- 
nified person  holding  a  dog  in  a  leash.  Under  the  dis- 
tant group  of  trees  appears  Moses,  conducted  by  some 
younger  personage  (Nadab  or  Abihu).  This  younger 
personage  holds  up  his  hands,  and  Moses,  in  the  way 
usually  expected  of  him,  breaks  the  tables  of  the  law, 
which  are  as  large  as  on  onlinary  octavo  volume. 

§  16,  I  need  not  proceed  farther,  for  any  reader  of  sense 
or  ordinary  powers  of  thought  can  thus  examine  the 
Bubjocts  of  Claude,  one  by  one,  for  himself.  We  may 
quit  him  with  these  few  final  statements  concerning  him. 

The  admiration  of  his  works  was  legitimate,  so  far  as 
it  regarded  their  sunlight  effects  and  their  graceful  de- 
tails. It  was  base,  in  so  far  as  it  involved  irreverence 
both  tor  the  deeper  powers  of  nature,  and  carelessness 
as  to  conception  of  subject.  Lar^e  admiration  of  Claude 
is  wholly  impossible  in  any  period  of  national  vigor  in 
art.  He  may  by  such  tenderness  as  he  possesses,  and  by 
the  very  fact  of  his  banishing  painfulness,  exercise  con- 
siderable influence  over  certain  classes  of  minds ;  but 
this  influence  is  almost  exclusively  hurtful  to  them. 

§  16.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  such  small  sterling 
qualities  as  they  possess,  and  of  their  general  pleasant- 
ness, as  well  as  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art, 
genuine  Claudes  must  always  possess  a  considerable 
value,  either  as  drawing-room  ornaments  or  museum 
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relics.  They  may  be  ranked  with  fine  pieces  of  China 
manufticture,  and  other  agreeablo  (.-urioaities,  of  which 
the  price  depends  on  the  rarity  rather  than  the  merit, 
yet  always  on  a  merit  of  a  certain  low  kind. 

§  17.  The  other  characteristic  master  of  classical  land- 
scape is  Nicolo  Poussin. 

I  named  Clande  first,  because  the  forms  of  scenery  be 
has  represented  are  richer  and  more  general  than  Pous- 
ain's ;  bnt  Poussin  has  a  far  greater  power,  and  his  land- 
scapes, though  more  limited  in  material,  ate  incompar- 
ably nobler  than  Claude's.  It  would  take  considerable 
time  to  enter  into  accurate  analysis  of  Poussin's  strong: 
but  degraded  mind ;  and  bring  us  no  rewai'd,  because 
whatever  he  has  done  has  been  done  better  by  Titian. 
His  peculiarities  are,  without  exception,  weaknesses,  in- 
duced in  a  highly  intellectual  and  inventive  mind  by 
being  fed  on  medals,  books,  and  bassi-relievi  instead  of 
nature,  and  by  the  want  of  any  deep  sensibility.  His 
best  works  arc  his  Bacchanalian  revels,  always  brightly 
wanton  and  wild,  full  of  frisk  and  fire ;  but  they  are 
coarser  than  Titian's,  and  infinitely  less  beautiful.  In 
all  minglings  of  the  human  and  brutal  character  he  leans 
on  the  bestial,  yet  with  a  sternly  Greek  severity  of  treat- 
ment. This  restraint,  peculiarly  classical,  is  much  too 
manifest  in  him  ;  for,  owing  to  his  habit  of  never  letting 
himself  be  free,  he  does  nothing  as  well  as  it  ought  to 
be  done,  rarely  even  as  well  as  ho  can  himself  do  it ; 
and  his  best  beauty  is  poor,  incomplete,  and  charac- 
terless, though  refined.  The  Nympli  pressing  the  honey 
in  the  "  Nursing  of  Jupiter,"  and  the  Muse  leaning 
against  the  tree,  in  the  "  Inspiration  of  Poet  "  (both  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery),  appear  to  me  examples  of  about 
his  highest  reach  in  this  sphere. 

§  18.  His  want  of  aeusibility  permits  him  to  paint 
frightful  subjects,  without  feeling  any  true  horror:  his 
pictures  of  the  Plague,  the  Death  of  Polydectes,  &c.,  are 
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IB  ghastly  in  incident,  sometimes  cliegusting,  bnt  nev- 

impressive.      The  prominence  of  the  bleeding  head 

in  the  Tiiumph  of  David  marks  the  same  temper.     His 

le  pieces  are  cold  and  feeble;    his  religious  enb- 

t8  wholly  nugatory,  they  do  not  excite  him  enough 

develop    even  his   ordinary   powers    of   invention. 

jer  does  he  put  much  power  into  his  landscape 

A  it  becomes  principal :  the  best  pieces  of  it  occur 

iragTuents  behind  his  figures.     Beautiful  vegetation, 

■e  or  leBB  ornamental  in  character,  occurs  in  nearly 

his  mythological  subjects,  bnt  his  pure  landscape 

stable  only  for  its  dignified  reserve  -,  the  great  square- 

*  and  horizontality  of  its  masses,  with  lo'wness  of 

,  giving  it  a    deeply  meditative  character.      His 

uge  might  be  much  depreciated,  under  this  head 

deas  of  relation,  but  it  ia  so  uncharacteristic  of  him 

I  poBS  it  by.     Whatever  power  this  lowness  of  tone, 

t  in  the  distance,  Ac,  give  to  his  landscape,   or  to 

Bopar'a  (compare  Vol.  II„  Chapter  on  Infinity,  §  12). 

•u  in  both  conventional  and  artificial. 

I  have  nothing,  therefore,  to  add  farther,  here,  to 
what  was  said  of  him  in  Vol,  I.  (p.  174) ;  and,  as  no 
other  older  masters  of  the  classical  landscape  are  worth 
any  special  note,  we  will  pass  on  at  once  to  a  school 
of  humbler  but  more  Tital  power. 
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§  1.  The  exammation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
final  departure  of  the  religious  spirit  from  the  heai-tB 
of  painters,  would  involve  discussion  of  the  whole  scope 
of  the  ReforEQatiou  on  the  minds  of  persons  unconcerned 
directly  in  its  progress.     This  is  of  course  impossible. 

One  or  two  broad  facts  only  can  be  stated,  which  the 
reader  may  verify,  if  he  pleases,  by  his  own  labor.  I  do 
not  give  them  rashly. 

§  2.  The  strength  of  the  Reformation  lay  entirely  in 
its  being  a  movement  towards  purity  of  practice. 

The  Catholic  priesthood  was  hostile  to  it  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  had  been  false  to  their  own 
principles  of  moral  action,  and  had  become  corrupt  or 
worldly  in  heai-t. 

The  Reformers  indeed  cast  out  many  absurdities,  and 
demonstrated  many  fallacies,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  they  tliemselves  intro- 
duced errors,  which  rent  the  ranks,  and  finally  arrested 
the  march  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  paralyze  the 
Protestant  Church  to  this  day.  Errors  of  which  the 
fatality  was  increased  by  the  controversial  bent  which 
lost  accuracy  of  meaning  in  force  of  deelamafion,  and 
turned  expressions,  which  ought  to  be  used  only  in 
retired  depth  of  thought,  into  phrases  of  custom,  or 
watchwords  of  attack.  Owing  to  which  habits  of  hot, 
ingenious,  and  unguarded  controversy,  the  Reformed 
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churches  themselves  soon  forg-ot  the  meaning  of  the 
word  which,  of  all  words,  was  oftenest  in  their  mouths. 
They  forgot  that  -mttis  is  a  derivative  of  irct^/icu,  not  of 
vKFTcvtu,  and  that  "  fides,"  closely  connected  i^ith  "  fio  ** 
on  one  side,  and  with  "  confido  "  on  the  other,  is  but 
distantly  related  to  "  credo/'  * 

§  3.  By  whatever  means,  however,  the  reader  may  him- 
self be  disposed  to  admit,  the  Reformation  was  arrested : 
and  got  itself  shut  up  into  chancels  of  cathedrals  in 
England  (even  those,  generally  too  large  for  it),  and 
into  conventicles  everywhere  else.  Then  rising  between 
the  infancy-  of  Reformation,  and  the  palsy  of  Catholi- 
cism : — between  a  new  shell  of  half-built  religion  on  one 
side,  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,  and  a  falling  ruin 
of  outworn  religion  on  the  other,  lizard-crannied,  and 
ivj'-grown ; — rose,  on  its  independent  foundation,  the 
faithless  and  materialized  mind  of  modem  Europe — 
ending  in  the  rationalism  of  Germany,  the  polite  for- 
malism of  England,  the  careless  l^lasphemy  of  France, 
and  the  helpless  sensualities  of  Italy;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  steadily  advancing  science,  and  the  charities  of 
more  and  more  widelj^  extended  peace,  are  preparing 
the  way  for  a  Christian  church,  which  shall  depend, 
neither  on  ignorance  for  its  continuance,  nor  on  contro- 
versy for  its  progress ;  but  shall  reign  at  once  in  light, 
and  love. 

§  4.  The  whole  body  of  painters  (such  of  them  as  were 
left)  necessarily  fell  into  the  lationalistic  chasm.     The 

♦  Xone  of  our  present  forms  of  opinion  are  morccurions  than  those 
"which  have  develoiK*d  themselves  from  this  verbal  carelessness.  It 
never  seems  to  strike  any  of  our  religious  teachers,  that  if  a  child  has 
a  father  livint;:,  it  either  knoics  it  has  a  father,  or  does  not  :  it  does 
not  *'  believe  "  it  has  a  father.  We  should  be  surprised  to  see  an  iu- 
telliijjcnt  child  standing  at  its  garden  gate,  crying  out  to  the  passers- 
by  :  '•  I  believe  in  ray  father,  because  he  built  this  house  ;"  as  log- 
ical ]>eople  proclaim  that  they  bi'lieve  in  God,  because  He  must  have 
made  the  world. 
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ETangelicals  despised  the  arts,  while  the  Boman  Cath- 
olics were  effete  or  insincere,  and  could  not  retain  influ- 
ence over  men  of  strong  reasoning  power. 

The  painters  could  only  associate  frankly  with  men  of 
the  world,  and  themselves  became  men  of  the  world. 
Men,  I  mean,  having  no  belief  in  spiritual  existences  i 
no  interests  or  affections  beyond  the  grave. 

§  5.  Not  but  that  they  still  painted  scriptural  sub- 
jects. Altar-pieces  were  wanted  occasionally,  and  pious 
patrons  sometimes  commissioned  a  cabinet  Madonna. 
But  there  is  just  this  difference  between  the  men  of  this 
modem  period,  and  the  Florentiuea  or  Venetians — that 
whereas  the  latter  never  exert  themselves  fully  except 
on  a  sacred  subject,  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters  are 
always  languid  unless  they  iiro  profane.  Leonardo  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  Cena ;  Titian  only  in  the  Assump- 
tion [  but  Rubens  only  in  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons, 
and  Tandyck  only  at  court. 

§  6.  Altar-pieces,  when  wanted,  of  course  either  of 
them  will  supply  as  readily  as  anything  else.  Virgins 
in  blue,*  or  St.  Johns  in  red,t  as  many  as  you  please. 
Martynloms  also,  by  all  means  :  Rubens  especially  de- 
lights in  these.  St.  Peter,  head  downwards,!  is  inter- 
esting anatomically  ;  writhings  of  impenitent  thieves, 
and  bishops  having  their  tongues  pulled  ont,  display 
our  powers  to  advantage,  also.  §  Theological  instruc- 
tion, if  required :  "  Christ  armed  with  thunder,  to  destroy 
the  world,  spares  it  at  the  intercession  of  St.  Francis."  ]| 
Last  Judgments  even,  quite  Michael -Angel  esque,  rich 
in  twistings  of  limbs,  with  spiteful  biting,  and  scratch- 
ing; and  fine  aerial  effects  in  smoke  of  the  pit-T 

§  7.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  re- 
ligious feeling  or  reverence.  We  have  even  some  visible 
difficulty  in  meeting  our  patron's  pious  wishes.    Daniel 
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tute,  not  of  spiritual  character  only,  but  of  spiritual 
thought. 

Rubens  often  gives  instructive  and  magnificent  alle- 
gory ;  Rembrandt,  pathetic  or  powerful  fancies,  founded 
on  real  aeriptiue  reading,  and  on  his  interest  in  the 
picturesque  charaetcr  of  the  Jew.  And  Vandyck,  a 
graceful  dramatic  rendering  of  received  scriptural  leg- 
ends. 

But  in  the  pastoral  landscape  we  lose,  not  only  all 
faith  in  religion,  but  all  remembrance  of  it.  Absolutely 
now  at  last  we  find  oiu^elves  without  sight  of  God  in  all 
the  world. 

§  11.  So  far  as  I  con  hear  or  read,  this  is  an  entirely 
new  and  wonderfid  state  of  things  achieved  by  the  Hol- 
landers. The  human  bein^  never  got  wholly  quit  of 
the  terror  of  spiritual  being  liefore.  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  all  kept  some  dim,  ap])iJling 
record  of  what  they  cidled  "gods."  Farthest  saTOgea 
had — and  still  have — their  Great  Spirit,  or,  in  extremity, 
their  feather  idols,  large-eyed;  but  here  in  Holland  wo 
have  at  last  got  utterly  done  with  it  all.  Our  only  idol 
glitters  dimly,  in  tangible  shape  of  a  pint  pot,  and  all 
the  incense  offered  thereto,  comes  out  of  a  small  censer 
or  bowl  at  the  end  of  a  pipe.  Of  deities  or  virtues, 
angels,  principalities,  or  powers,  in  the  name  of  om- 
ditches,  no  more.  Let  us  have  cattle,  and  market  vege- 
tables. 

This  is  the  first  and  essential  character  of  the  Holland 
landscape  art.  Its  second  is  a  worthier  one ;  respect  for 
mral  life. 

§  12.  I  should  attach  greater  importance  to  this  rural 
feeling,  if  there  were  any  true  humanity  in  it,  or  any 
feeling  for  beauty.  But  there  is  neither.  No  incidents 
of  this  lower  life  are  painted  for  the  Sixke  of  the  inci- 
dents, but  only  for  the  effects  of  light.  You  will  find 
that  the  best  Dutch  painters  do  not  care  about  tbo 
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■woman ;  done  by  the  best  of  my  scholars,  and  the  whole 
retouched  by  my  hand ;  a  most  brilliant  picture,  and  full 
of  many  beantiful  young  girls." 

I  9.  Observe,  however,  Rubens  is  always  entirely  hon. 
orable  in  his  statements  of  what  is  done  by  himself  and 
what  not.  He  is  religions,  too,  after  his  manner ;  hears 
mass  every  morning,  and  perpetually  uses  the  phrase 
"  by  the  grace  of  God,"  or  some  other  such,  in  writing 
of  any  business  he  takes  in  hand ;  but  the  tone  of  his 
religion  may  be  determined  by  one  fact. 

We  saw  how  Veronese  pointed  himself  and  his  family, 
as  worshipping  the  Madonna. 

Kabens  has  also  painted  himself  and  his  family  in  an 
equally  elaborate  piece.  But  they  are  not  womhipphuj 
the  Madonna.  They  are  perfonniiig  the  Madonna,  Eind  her 
saintly  entourage.  His  favorite  wife  "  En  Madone ; "  hia 
youngest  boy  "  as  Christ ;  "  his  father-in-law  (or  father, 
it  matters  not  which)  as  "Simeon;"  another  elderlv 
relation,  with  a  beard,  "  as  St.  Jerome ; "  and  he  himself 
"  as  St.  George." 

§  10.  Bembrandt  has  also  painted  {it  is,  on  the  whole, 
his  greatest  picture,  so  far  as  I  have  seen)  himself  and 
his  wife  in  a  state  of  ideal  happiness.  Ho  sits  at  supper 
with  his  wife  on  his  knee,  ilourishing  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, with  a  roast  peacock  on  the  table. 

The  Rubens  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp; 
the  Rembrandt  at  Dresden — marvellous  pictures,  both. 
No  more  precious  works  by  eitlier  painter  exist.  Their 
he^s,  such  as  they  have,  are  entirely  in  them  ;  and  the 
two  pictures,  not  inaptly,  represent  the  Faith  and  Hope 
of  the  17th  century.  We  have  to  stoop  somewhat  lower, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  pastoral  and  rustic  scenery 
of  Cuyp  and  Teniers,  which  must  yet  be  held  as  form- 
ing one  group  with  the  historical  art  of  Rubens,  being 
connected  with  it  by  Rubens'  pastoral  landscape.  To 
these,  I  say,  we  mnst  stoop  lower;  for  they  are  desti- 
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Bnbeiis  and  Snvderg.  For  eloselv  connected  with  the 
Dutch  rejection  of  motives  of  spiiitnal  interest,  is  the 
increaising'  importance  attached  by  them  to  animals,  seen 
either  in  the  chase  or  in  asriciiltare :  and  to  jad^e  justly 
of  the  value  of  this  animal  painting  it  will  be  necessary 
for  U.S  to  glance  at  that  of  earlier  times. 

I  1-L  And  first  of  the  animals  which  have  had  more  in- 
fluence over  the  human  souL  in  its  modem  life,  than 
ever  Apis  or  the  crocodile  had  over  Egyptian — the  dog 
and  horse.  I  stated,  in  speaking  of  Venetian  religion, 
that  the  Venetians  alwavs  introduced  the  do?  as  a 
contrast  to  the  high  aspects  of  humanity.  They  do 
this,  not  because  they  consider  him  the  basest  of  ani- 
mals, but  the  highest — the  connecting  link  between  men 
and  animals:  in  whom  the  lower  forms  of  really  hu- 
man feeling  may  be  best  exemplified,  such  as  conceit, 
gluttony,  indolence,  petulance.  But  they  saw  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  dog,  too: — all  his  patience,  love,  and 
faithfulness:  therefore  Veronese,  hard  as  he  is  often 
on  lap-dogs,  has  painted  one  great  heroic  poem  on  the 
dog. 

§  15.  Two  mighty  brindled  mastiflfs,  and  beyond  them, 
darkness.  You  scarcely  see  them  at  first,  against  the 
glrHmiy  green.  No  other  sky  for  them,  poor  things. 
They  are  gray  themselves,  spotted  with  black  all  over ; 
their  multitudinous  doggish  vices  may  not  be  washed 
out  of  tliem,— are  in  grain  of  nature.  Strong  thewed 
and  8in<,'wed,  however, — no  blame  on  them  as  far  as 
iKxlil y  strength  may  reach  ;  their  heads  coal-black,  with 
droojiing  ears  and  fierce  eyes,  bloodshot  a  little.  Wild- 
est of  beasts  perhaps  they  would  have  been,  by  nature. 
But  betweciu  tliem  stands  the  spirit  of  their  human  Love, 
dove-winged  and  beautiful,  the  resistless  Greek  boy, 
g()Mr;]i-(niivered;  his  glowing  breast  and  limbs  the  only 
light  upon  the  sky, — purj^le  and  pure.  He  has  cast  his 
chain  abcnit  the  dogs*  necks,  and  holds  it  in  his  strong 
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right  hand,  leaning  proudly  a  little  back  from  them. 
They  will  never  break  loose. 

§  16.  This  is  Veronese's  highest,  or  spiritual  view  of 
the  dog's  nature.  He  can  ouly  give  this  when  looking 
at  the  creature  alone.  When  he  sees  it  in  company  with 
men,  he  subdues  it,  like  an  inferior  light  in  presence  of 
the  sky  i  and  generiUly  then  gives  it  a  merely  brutal 
nature,  not  insisting  even  on  its  affection.  It  is  thus 
used  in  the  Marriage  in  Cana  to  symbolize  gluttony. 
That  great  picture  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  esamiue 
in  all  its  beaiings  of  thought ;  but  the  chief  purpose  of 
it  is,  I  believe,  to  express  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the 
world,  pursued  without  thought  of  the  presence  of 
Christ ;  therefore  the  Fool  with  the  bells  is  put  in  the 
centre,  immediately  undomeath  the  Christ ;  and  in  front 
are  the  couple  of  dogs  in  leash,  one  gnawing  a  bone.  A 
cat  lying  on  her  back  scratches  at  one  of  the  vases  which 
hold  the  wine  of  the  miracle, 

§  17.  In  the  picture  of  Susannah,  her  little  pet  dog  is 
merely  doing  his  duty,  barking  at  the  Elders.  But  in 
that  of  the  Miigdalen  (at  Turin)  a  noble  piece  of  bye- 
meaning  ia  brought  out  by  a  dog's  help.  On  one  side  is 
the  principal  figure,  the  Mary  washing  Christ's  feet ;  on 
the  other,  a  dog  has  just  come  out  from  beneath  the  table 
(the  dog  luider  the  table  eating  of  the  crimibs),  and  in 
doing  so,  has  touched  the  robe  of  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
thus  making  it  unclean.  The  Pharisee  gathers  up  his 
robe  in  a  passion,  and  shows  the  hem  of  it  to  a  bystander, 
pointing  to  the  dog  at  the  same  time. 

§  18.  In  the  8upper  at  Emmaus,  the  dog's  affection  is, 
however,  fully  dwelt  upon.  Veronese's  aviu  two  little 
daughters  are  playing,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  table, 
with  a  great  wolfhound,  larger  than  either  of  them. 
One  with  her  head  down,  nearly  touching  his  nose,  is 
talking  to  him,— asking  him  questions  it  seems,  nearly 
poshing  him  over  at  the  same  time : — the  other,  raising 
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eyes,   half  archly,   half   dreamily, — Bome   far-away 

iglit  comiugover  her,— leans  against  him  on  the  other 

,  propping  him  with  her  little  hand,  laid  slightly 

k—  nis  neck.     He,  all  passive,  and  prlad  at  heart,  yield- 

himself  to  the  pushing  or  siistaining  hand,  looks 

lestly  into  the  face  of  the  child  close  to  his ;  wotild 

wer  her  with  the  fn*avity  of  a  senator,  if  so  it  might 

■- — can  only  look  at  her,  and  love  her. 

in.  To  Velasquez  and  Titian  dogs  seem  less  interest- 

than  to  Veronese ;  they  paint  them  simply  as  noble 

in  beasts,  but  without  any  special cliai-acter ;  perhaps 

aquez's  dogs  are  sterner  and  more  threatening  than 

Venetian's,  as  are  also  his  kings  and  ailmirals.    This 

:Bness  in  the  animal  increases,  as  the  spiritual  power 

^he  arti-it  declines ;  and,  with  the  fierceness,  tmother 

icter.     One  great  and  infallible  sign  of  the  absence 

iritual  power  is  the  presence  of  the  slightest  taint 

'oscenity.     Dante  marked  this  strongly  inall  hia  rep- 

ntations  of  demons,  and  as  we  pass  from  the  Vene- 

US  and  Florentines  to  the  Dut^h,  the  passing  away  of 

the  soul-power  is  indicated  by  every  animal  becoming 

savage  or  foul.    The  dog  is  used  by  Teniers,  and  many 

other  Hollanders,  merely  to  obtain  unclean  jest ;  while 

by  the  more  powerful  men,  Rubens,  Suyders,  Rembrandt, 

it  is  painted  only  in  savage  chase,  or  butchered  agony. 

I  know  no  pictures  more  shameful  to  humanity  than  the 

boar  and  lion  hunts  of  Rubens  and  Snyders,  signs  of 

disgrace  all  the  deeper,  because  the  powers  desecrated 

are  so  great.    The  painter  of  the  village  alehouse  sign 

may,  not  dishonorably,  paint  the  fox-hunt  for  the  village 

squire ;  but  the  occupation  of  magnificent  art-power  in 

giving  semblance  of  perpetuity  to  those  bodily  paugs 

which  Nature  has  mercifully  ordained  to  be  transient, 

and  in  forcing  us,  by  the  fascination  of  its  stormy  skill, 

to  dwell  on  that  from  which  eyes  of  mercifiil  men  should 

instinctively  turn  away,  and  eyes  of  high-minded  men 
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scomfnlly,  is  dishonorable,  alike  in  the  power  which  it 
degrades,  and  the  joy  to  which  it  betrays. 

§  20.  In  our  modern  treatment  of  the  dog,  of  which 
the  prevailing  tendency  is  marked  by  Landseer,  the  in- 
terest taken  in  him  is  disproportionate  to  that  taken  in 
man,  and  leads  to  a  somewhat  trivial  mingling  of  sen- 
timent, or  warping  by  caricature ;  giving  up  the  true 
nature  of  the  animal  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  thought  or 
pleasant  jest.  Neither  Titian  nor  Velasquez  ever  jest ; 
and  though  Veronese  jests  gracefully  and  tenderly,  he 
never  for  an  instant  oversteps  the  absolute  facts  of 
nature.  But  the  English  painter  looks  for  sentiment  or 
jest  primarily,  and  reaches  both  by  a  feebly  romantic 
taint  of  fallacy,  except  in  one  or  two  simple  and  touch- 
ing pictures,  such  as  the  Shoplierd'a  Chief  Mourner. 

I  was  pleased  by  a  little  unpretending  modem  Ger- 
man picture  at  Dusseldtirf,  by  E.  Bosch,  representing  a 
boy  carving  a  model  of  his  sheep-dog  in  wood ;  the  dog 
sitting  on  its  haunches  in  front  of  him,  watches  the 
progress  of  the  sculpture  with  a  grave  interest  and 
curiosity,  not  in  the  least  caricatured,  but  highly 
humorous.  Another  small  picture,  by  the  same  artist, 
of  a  forester's  boy  being  taught  to  shoot  by  liis  father, 
— the  dog  critically  and  eagerly  watching  the  raising  of 
the  gun,^ — shows  equally  tnie  sympathy. 

§  21.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  trace  any  of  the  leading 
circumstances  in  the  ancient  treatment  of  the  horse,  but 
I  have  no  sufficient  data.  Its  function  in  the  art  of  the 
Greeks  is  connected  with  all  their  beautiful  fable  phi- 
losophy; but  I  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  pursue  the  subject  in  this  direction.  It  branches 
into  questions  relating  to  sacred  animals,  and  Egyptian 
and  eastern  mythology.  I  believe  the  Greek  interest 
in  pure  animal  character  corresponded  closely  to  our 
own,  except  that  it  is  less  sentimental,  and  either  dis- 
tinctly true  or  distinctly  fabulous  j  not  hesitating  be- 
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1  truth  and  falsehood.     Achilles'  horses,  like  Anac- 

a  dove,  aud  Aristophanes*  frogrs  and  birda,  speak 

*ily  out,  if  at  nil.     They  do  not  liecome  feebly  hii- 

,  by  fallacies  and  exaggerations,  but   frankly  and 

ly- 

jiia'  picture  of  the  Centaur  indicates,  however,  a 

I  distinctly  sentimental  conception;  and  I  suppose 

-3reek  artists  always  to  have  fidly  appreciated  the 

b's  fineness   of  temper  and  nervous   constitution." 

seem,  by  the  way,  hardly  to  have  done  justice  to 

og.     My  pleasure  in  the  entire  Odyssey  is  dimiu- 

because  I^lysses  gives  not  a  word  of  kindness  or 

Tet  to  ArgTis. 

.  I  am  still  less  able  to  speak  of  Boman  treatment 
B  horse.     It  is  very  strange  that  in  the  chivalric 
,  he  is  despised;    their  greatest  painters  drawing 
with  ludici-ous  neglect.     Tho  Venetians,  as  was  nat- 
painted  him  little  and  ill;  but  he  becomes  impor- 
u  in  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  fifte<;nth  and  six- 
nth  century,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  under  the  influence  of 
Leonardo. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  judge  ot  the  merit  of  these 
equestrian  statues ;  but,  in  painting,  I  find  that  no  real 
interest  is  taken  in  the  horse  until  Vaudyck's  time,  he 
and  Rubens  doing  more  for  it  than  all  previous  painters 
put  together.  Eubens  was  a  good  rider,  and  rode  near* 
ly  everj'  day,  as,  I  doubt  not,  Vandyck  also.  Some 
notice  of  an  interesting  equestrian  picture  of  Vandyck's 
will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter.  The  horse  has  never, 
I  think,  been  painted  worthily  again,  since  he  died.t 
Of  the  influence  of  its  unworthy  painting,  and  unworthy 

*  "  A  Hingte  hnrah  word  will  raise  a  nervous  horse's  pulse  ten  beats 
amiDutc," — Mr.  llarey. 

t  Jolin  Lewis  has  made  grand  skelciics  of  the  horse,  hut  has  never, 
so  far  an  I  know,  completed  any  of  them,  Respecline  Ida  wonderful 
engraviDge  of  wild  animals,  see  ray  pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaclitism. 
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use,  I  do  not  at  present  care  to  apeak,  noticing  only  that 
it  brought  about  in  England  the  last  degrradations  of 
feeling  and  "of  art.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  banished  all 
deity  from  the  earth  ;  but  I  think  only  in  England  has 
death -bed  consolation  been  aought  in  a  fox's  tail.* 

I  wish,  however,  the  reader  distinctly  to  understand  that 
tho  expressions  of  reprobation  of  field-sports  which  he 
will  find  scattered  through  these  volumes, — and  which,  in 
concluding  them,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  collect  and  farther 
enforce — refer  only  to  tho  chase  and  the  turf ;  tliat  is  to 
say,  to  hunting,  uhooting,  and  horse-racing,  but  not  to 
athletic  exercises.  I  have  just  as  deep  a  respect  for  box- 
ing, wrestling,  cricketing,  and  rowing,  as  contempt  of  all 
the  various  modes  of  wasting  wealth,  time,  laud,  and  en- 
ergy of  soul,  which  have  been  invented  by  the  pride  and 
selfishness  of  men,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  \ye  healthy 
in  uselessness,  and  get  quit  of  the  burdens  of  their  own 
lives,  without  condescending  to  make  them  serviceable 
to  others. 

§  23.  Lastly,  of  cattle. 

The  period  when  the  interest  of  men  began  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  ploughman  to  hia  oxen  is  very  distinctly 
marked  by  Baasano.  In  him  the  descent  is  even  greater, 
being,  accurately,  from  the  Madonna  to  the  Manger — one 
of  perhaps  his  best  pictures  (now,  I  believe,  somewhere 
in  the  north  of  England),  representing  an  adoration  of 
shepherds  with  nothing  to  adore,  they  and  their  henls 
forming  the  subject,  and  the  Christ  being  "  supposed  " 
at  the  side.  From  that  time  cattle  -  pieces  become  fre- 
quent,  and  gradually  form  a  staple  art  commodity. 
Cuyp's  are  the  best ;  nevertheless,  neither  by  him  nor 
any  one  else  have  I  ever  seen  an  entirely  well  -  painted 
cow.  All  the  men  who  have  skill  enough  to  paint  cattle 
nobly,  disdain  them.  The  real  influence  of  these  Dutch 
cattle-pieces,  in  subsequent  art,  is  difficult  to  trac«,  and  is 
•  See  '■  The  Fox-liunter'a  Di:atli-beil,"  a  popular  sporting  print. 
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not  worth  tracing'.  They  contain  a  certain  healthy  ap- 
preciation of  .simple  pleasure  which  I  cannot  look  upon 
wholly  without  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  their  cheap 
tricks  of  comi>osition  dejzraJed  the  entire  technical  sys- 
tem of  land.scape :  and  their  clownish  and  blunt  vul^rari- 
tics  too  lon<r  blinded  us,  and  continue,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  blind  us  yet,  to  all  the  true  refinement  and  pas- 
sion of  rural  life.  There  have  always  been  truth  and 
depth  of  pastoral  feeling  in  the  works  of  great  poets  and 
novelists :  but  never,  I  think,  in  painting,  until  lately. 
The  desiirns  of  J.  C.  Hook  are,  perhaps,  the  onlj-  works 
of  the  kind  in  existence  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  pastorals  of  Wordsworth  andTen- 
nvsrjn. 

We  must  not,  however,  yet  pass  to  the  modem  school, 
having  still  to  examine  the  last  phase  of  Dutch  desigru, 
in  which  the  vulgarities  which  might  be  forgiven  to  the 
truth  of  Cuyp,  an<l  forgotten  in  the  power  of  Bubens,  be- 
came unpardonable  and  dominant  in  the  works  of  men 
who  were  at  once  aflFected  and  feeble.  But  before  doing 
this,  we  must  pause  to  settle  a  preliminary  question, 
wliicli  is  an  important  and  difficult  one,  and  will  need  a 
separate  chapter ;  namely,  What  is  vulgarity  itself  ? 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

OF    YULGARITY. 

§  1.  Two  great  errors,  coloring,  or  rather  discoloring, 
severally,  the  minds  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  have 
sown  wide  dissension,  and  wider  misfortune,  through  the 
society  of  modem  days.  These  errors  are  in  our  modes 
of  interpreting  the  word  "  gentleman." 

Its  primal,  literal,  and  perpetual  meaning  is  "  a  man 
of  pure  race ; "  well  bred,  in  the  sense  that  a  horse  or 
dog  is  well  bred. 

The  so-called  higher  classes,  being  generally  of  purer 
race  than  the  lower,  have  retained  the  true  idea,  and  the 
convictions  associated  with  it;  but  are  afraid  to  speak 
it  out,  and  equivocate  about  it  in  public ;  this  equivoca- 
tion mainly  proceeding  from  their  desire  to  connect  an- 
other moaning  with  it,  and  a  false  one ; — that  of  "  a  man 
living  in  idleness  on  other  people's  labor ;  " — with  which 
idea,  the  term  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  lower  classes,  denying  vigorously,  and  with  rea- 
son, the  notion  that  a  gentleman  means  an  idler,  and 
rightly  feeling  that  the  more  any  one  works,  the  more 
of  a  gentleman  he  becomes,  and  is  likely  to  become, — 
have  nevertheless  got  little  of  the  good  they  otherwise 
might,  from  the  truth,  because,  wdth  it,  they  wanted  to 
hold  a  falsehood, — namely,  that  race  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  being  precisely  of  as  much  consequence  in 
man  as  it  is  in  any  other  animal. 

§  2.  The  nation  cannot  truly  x)rosper  till  both  these 
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errors  are  finally  got  quit  of.  Grentlemen  hare  to  learn 
that  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  or  privilege  to  live  on 
other  people's  toiL  They  have  to  learn  that  there  is 
no  degradation  in  the  hardest  manual,  or  the  humblest 
8er^'ile,  labor,  when  it  is  honest.  But  that  there  is  deg- 
radation, and  that  deei),  in  extravagance,  in  bribery,  in 
indolence,  in  pride,  in  taking  places  they  are  not  fit  for, 
or  in  coining  places  for  which  there  is  no  need.  It  does 
not  disgrace  a  gentleman  to  become  an  errand  boy,  or  a 
day  laborer;  but  it  disgraces  him  much  to  become  a 
knave,  or  a  thief.  And  knavery  is  not  the  less  knavery 
because  it  involves  large  interests,  nor  theft  the  less 
theft  because  it  is  countenanced  by  usage,  or  accom- 
panied by  failure  in  undertaken  duty.  It  is  an  incom- 
parably less  guilty  form  of  robbery  to  cut  a  purse  out  of 
a  man's  x^ocket,  than  to  take  it  out  of  his  hand  on  the 
understanding  that  you  are  to  steer  his  ship  up  channel, 
when  you  do  not  know  the  soundings. 

§  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  orders,  and  all  or- 
ders, have  to  learn  that  every  vicious  habit  and  chronic 
disease  communicates  itself  by  descent;  and  that  by  pur- 
ity of  bii*th  the  entire  system  of  the  human  body  and 
soul  may  be  gradually  cdevated,  or  by  recklessness  of 
birth,  degraded ;  until  there  shall  bo  as  much  difference 
between  the  well-bred  and  ill-bred  human  creature  (what- 
ever pains  be  taken  with  their  education)  as  between  a 
wolf-hound  and  the  \'ilest  mongrel  cur.  And  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  great  fact  ought  to  regulate  the  education 
of  our  youth,  and  the  entire  conduct  of  the  nation.* 


*  We  ou^ht  always  in  pure  Englisli  to  use  the  term  '*  good  breeding  " 
literally  ;  aud  to  say  "good  nurture"  for  what  we  usually  mean  by 
good  breeding.  Given  the  race  and  make  of  the  animal,  you  may 
turn  it  to  good  or  bad  account ;  you  may  spoil  your  good  dog  or  colt, 
and  make  him  as  vicious  as  you  choose,  or  break  his  back  at  once  by 
ill  usage  ;  and  you  may,  on  the  other  hand,  make  something  service- 
able and  respectable  out  of  your  poor  cur  or  colt  if  you  educate  them 
carefully  ;  but  ill-bred  they  will  both  of  them  be  to  their  lives*  end  ; 
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§  4.  Grentlemanliness,  however,  in  ordinary  parlance, 
most  be  taken  to  signify  those  qualities  which  are  usu- 
ally the  evidence  of  high  breeding,  and  which,  bo  fai-  as 
they  can  be  acquired,  it  should  be  every  man'a  effort  to 
acquire ;  or,  if  he  has  them  by  nature,  to  preserve  and 
exalt.  Vulgarity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  signify  quali- 
ties usually  characteristic  of  ill-breeding,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  power,  it  becomes  every  person's  duty  to  sub- 
due.   We  have  briefly  to  note  what  these  are. 

§  5.  A  gentleman's  first  characteristic  is  that  fineness 
of  structure  in  the  body,  which  renders  it  capable  of  the 
most  delicate  sensation ;  and  of  structure  in  the  mind 
which  renders  it  capable  of  the  most  delicate  sympathies 
— one  may  say,  simply,  "  fineness  of  nature."  This  is,  of 
course,  compatible  with  heroic  bodily  strength  ami  men- 
tal firmness ;  in  fact,  heroic  strength  is  not  conceivable 
without  such  delicacy.  Elephantine  strength  may  drive 
its  way  through  a  forest  and  feel  no  touch  of  the  lx>ughs ; 
but  the  white  skin  of  Homer's  Atrides  would  have  felt  a 
bent  rose-leaf,  yet  subdue  its  feeling  in  glow  of  battle, 
and  behave  itself  like  iron.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  an 
elephant  a  vulgar  animal ;  but  if  you  think  about  him 
carefully,  you  will  find  that  his  non-vulgarity  consists  in 
such  gentleness  as  is  possible  to  elephantine  nature: 

and  the  best  yoH  will  ever  be  able  to  soy  of  Ihem  is,  that  ibey  nre  use- 
ful, and  decently  behnved  ill-bred  creatures.  An  error,  which  Is  as- 
sociated with  the  truth,  and  which  makes  it  always  look  weak  awl 
dlsputabic.  is  tlie  confusion  of  race  witb  name ;  and  the  supposition 
lliat  the  blood  of  a  family  must  still  be  good,  if  its  geneniogy  be  un- 
broken and  Its  name  not  lost,  tbough  sire  and  son  have  been  indulging 
age  after  age  in  habits  involving  perpetual  degeneracy  of  race.  Of 
course  It  is  eguatl;  an  error  to  suppose  tliat,  because  a  man's  name  is 
cnmraon,  his  blood  must  bo  base ;  since  Ilia  family  may  have  been  en- 
nobling it  by  pureness  of  moral  habit  for  many  generations,  and  yet 
may  not  have  got  any  title,  or  other  sign  of  nobleness  attnched  to  (heir 
cnmes.  Nevertheless,  the  probability  is  always  in  favor  of  liie  race 
which  has  had  acknowledged  supremacy,  and  in  wblch  every  motive 
leads  to  the  endeavor  to  preserve  llielr  true  nobility. 
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not  in  his  insensitive  hide,  nor  in  his  clumsy  foot ;  but 
in  the  way  he  will  lift  his  foot  if  a  child  lies  in  his  way ; 
and  in  his  sensitive  trunk,  and  still  more  sensitive  mind, 
and  capability  of  pique  on  points  of  honor. 

§  6.  And,  thougfh  rightness  of  moral  conduct  is  ulti- 
mately the  gi-eat  i^urifier  of  race,  the  sign  of  nobleness 
is  not  in  this  rightness  of  moral  conduct,  but  in  sensi- 
tiveness. When  the  make  of  the  creature  is  fine,  its 
temptations  are  strong,  as  well  as  its  perceptions ;  it  is 
liable  to  all  kinds  of  impressions  from  without  in  their 
most  violent  form;  liable  therefore  to  be  abused  and 
hurt  by  all  kinds  of  rough  things  which  would  do  a 
coarser  creature  little  harm,  and  thus  to  fall  into  fright- 
ful wrong  if  its  fate  will  have  it  so.  Thus  David,  com- 
ing of  gentlest  as  well  as  royalest  race,  of  Buth  as  well 
as  of  Judah,  is  sensitiveness  through  all  flesh  and  spirit ; 
not  that  his  compassion  will  restrain  him  from  murder 
when  his  terror  urges  him  to  it ;  nay,  he  is  driven  to  the 
murder  all  the  more  by  his  sensitiveness  to  the  shame 
which  otherwise  threatens  him.  But  when  his  o^ii 
story  is  told  him  under  a  disguise,  though  only  a  lamb 
is  now  concerned,  his  passion  about  it  leaves  him  no 
time  for  thought.  "  The  man  shall  die  " — note  the  rea- 
son— "because  he  had  no  pity."  He  is  so  eager  and 
indignant  that  it  never  occurs  to  him  as  strange  that 
Nathan  hides  the  name.  Tliis  is  true  gentleman.  A 
vulgar  man  would  assuredly  have  been  cautious,  and 
asked,  "  who  it  was  ? " 

§  7.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  one  of  the  probable  signs 
of  high-breeding  in  men  generally,  will  be  their  kind- 
ness and  mercifulness ;  these  always  indicating  more  or 
less  fineness  of  make  in  the  mind ;  and  miserliness  and 
cruelty  the  contrary;  hence  that  of  Isaiah:  "The  vile 
person  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl  said 
to  be  bountiful."  But  a  thousand  things  may  prevent 
this  kindness  from  displaying  or  continuing  itself ;  the 
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mind  of  the  man  may  be  warped  so  aa  to  bear  mainly  on 
his  own  interests,  and  then  all  his  sensibilities  will  take 
the  form  of  pride,  or  fastidiousness,  or  revengefulness ; 
and  other  wicked,  but  not  ungentlemanly  tempers ;  or, 
farther,  they  may  run  into  utter  sensuality  and  covetous- 
ness,  if  he  is  bent  on  pleasure,  accompanied  with  quite 
infinite  cruelty  when  the  pride  is  wounded,  or  the  pas- 
sions thwarted ;— until  your  gentleman  becomes  Ezzelin, 
and  your  la*ly,  the  deadly  Lncrece ;  yet  still  gentleman 
and  lady,  quite  incapable  of  making  anything'  else  of 
themselves,  being  so  born. 

§  8.  A  truer  sign  of  breeding  than  mere  kindness  is 
therefore  sympathy ;  a  vulgar  man  may  often  be  kind  in 
a  hard  way,  on  principle,  and  because  ho  thinks  he  ought 
to  be;  whoi-eas,  a  highly-bred  man,  even  when  cruel,  will 
be  cruel  in  a  softer  way,  understanding  and  feeling  what 
he  inflicts,  and  pitying  his  victim.  Only  we  must  care- 
fully remember  that  the  quantity  of  sympathy  a  gen- 
tleman feels  can  never  be  judged  of  by  its  outward 
expression,  for  another  of  his  chief  characteristics  is 
apparent  reserve.  I  say  "  apparent "  reserve ;  for  the 
sympathy  is  real,  but  the  reserve  not :  a  perfect  gentle- 
man is  never  reserved,  but  sweetly  and  entirely  open,  so 
far  as  it  is  good  for  others,  or  possible,  that  he  should 
be.  In  a  great  many  respects  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  open  except  to  men  of  hia  own  kimrL  To 
them,  he  can  open  himself,  by  a  word,  or  syllable,  or  a 
glance;  but  to  men  not  of  hia  kind  he  cannot  open  him- 
self, though  he  tried  it  through  an  eternity  of  clear 
grammatical  speech.  By  the  very  acuteness  of  his  sym- 
pathy he  knows  how  much  of  himself  he  can  give  to 
anybody ;  and  he  gives  that  much  frankly ;  —  would  al- 
ways be  glatl  to  give  more  if  he  could,  but  is  obliged, 
nevertheless,  in  his  general  intercourse  with  the  world, 
to  be  a  somewhat  silent  person;  silence  is  to  most 
people,  he  finds,  less  reserved  than  speech.    Whatever 
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he  8ftid,  a  vulgar  man  would  misinterpret :  no  words  that 
he  eould  use  would  bear  the  same  sense  to  the  vulffiu- 
man  tliat  they  do  to  him ;  if  ho  used  any,  the  Tulj;m*  man 
would  go  away  saying,  "He  had  said  so  and  so,  and 
meant  so  and  so  "  (something'  assuredly  he  never  meant) ; 
but  ho  keeps  silence,  and  the  vulgar  man  goes  away  say- 
ing, "  He  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  him."  Which  is 
precisely  the  fact,  and  the  only  fnct  which  he  is  anywise 
able  to  announce  to  the  vulgar  man  concerning  himself. 

§  9.  There  ia  yet  another  quite  as  efficient  cause  of  the 
apparent  reserve  of  a.  gentleman.  His  sensibility  being 
constant  and  intelligent,  it  will  be  seldom  that  a  feeling 
touches  him,  however  acutely,  but  it  has  touched  him  in 
the  same  way  often  before,  and  in  some  sort  is  touching 
him  always.  It  is  not  that  he  feels  little,  but  that  he 
feels  habitually :  a  vulgar  mim  having  some  heart  at  the 
bottom  of  him,  if  you  can  by  talk  or  by  sight  fairly  force 
the  pathos  of  anything  down  to  his  heart,  will  be  esoited 
about  it  and  demonstrative  [  the  sensation  of  pity  being 
strange  to  him,  and  wonderful.  But  your  gentleman  has 
walki'cl  in  pity  all  thiy  long;  tho  tears  have  never  been 
out  of  his  eyes  :  you  thought  the  eyes  were  bright  only : 
but  they  were  wet.  You  tell  him  a  sorrowful  story,  and 
his  eoimtenance  does  not  change ;  the  eyes  can  but  be  wet 
still ;  he  does  not  speak  neither,  there  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  be  said,  only  something  to  be  done ;  some 
vulgar  person,  beside  you  both,  goes  away  saying,  "  How 
hard  he  is  !  "  Nest  diiy  he  hears  that  the  hard  person 
has  put  good  end  to  tho  sorrow  he  said  nothing  about ; — 
and  then  he  chauges  his  wonder,  and  exclaims,  "  How 
re8er\-ed  he  ia !  " 

§  10.  Self-command  is  often  thought  a  characteristic 
of  high-breeding :  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  m-),  at  least 
it  is  one  of  the  means  of  foi-ming  and  strengthening 
character;  but  it  is  rather  a  way  of  imitating  a  gentle- 
man than  a  characteristic  of  him ;  a  true  gentleman  has 
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no  need  of  self-command ;  lie  simply  feels  rightly  on  all 
occasions :  and  desiring  to  express  only  so  mnch  of  his 
feeling  as  it  is  right  to  express,  does  not  need  to  comm'and 
himself.  Hence  perfect  ease  is  indeed  characteristic  of 
him ;  but  perfect  ease  is  inconsistent  with  self-restraint. 
Nevertheless  gentlemen,  so  far  aa  they  fail  of  their  own 
ideal,  need  to  command  themselves,  and  do  so  j  while,  on 
the  contrary,  to  feel  unwisely,  and  to  be  unable  to  restrain 
the  expression  of  the  unwise  feeling-,  is  Milgarity ;  and 
yet  even  then,  the  vulgarity,  at  its  root,  is  not  in  the  mis- 
timed expression,  but  in  the  imseemly  feeling ;  and  when 
WG  find  fault  with  a  vulgar  person  for  "  exposing  him- 
self," it  is  not  his  openness,  but  clumsiness;  and  yet 
more  the  want  of  sensibility  to  his  own  failure,  which  we 
blame;  so  that  still  the  vulgarity  resolves  itself  into 
want  of  sensibility.  Also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  great 
powers  of  self-restraint  may  be  attained  by  very  vulgar 
persona,  when  it  suits  their  purposes. 

§  11.  Closely,  but  strangely,  connected  with  this  open- 
ness is  that  form  of  truthfulness  which  is  opposed  to 
cunning,  yet  not  opposed  to  falsity  absolute.  And  herein 
is  a  distinction  of  great  importance. 

Cunning  signifies  especially  a  habit  or  gift  of  over- 
reaching, accompanied  with  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of 
superiority.  It  is  associated  with  small  and  dull  con- 
ceit, and  with  an  absolute  want  of  sympathy  or  affection. 
Its  essential  connection  with  vulgarity  may  be  at  once 
exemplified  by  the  expression  of  the  butcher's  dog  in 
Landsoer's  "Low  Life."  Cmikshank's  "Noah  Claypole," 
in  the  illustrations  to  Oliver  Twist,  in  the  interview  with 
the  Jew,  is,  however,  still  more  cliaract eristic.  It  is  the 
intensest  rendering  of  vulgarity  absolute  and  utter  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.* 

•  AmoD5  the  reckless  losses  of  the  right  service  of  lotellectusl  pow- 
er with  wbicli  this  cenlury  must  bo  cliarged.  very  few  are,  to  my 
mind,  more  to  b«  regretted  than  that  wLicli  is  favolved  in  Its  Laving 
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The  truthfulness  which  is  opposed  to  cunning  ought, 
perhaps,  rather  to  be  called  the  desire  of  truthfulness ;  it 
consists  more  in  unwillingness  to  deceive  than  in  not  de- 
ceiving,— an  unwillingness  imidying  sympathy  with  and 
respect  for  the  person  deceived ;  and  a  fond  observance 
of  truth  up  to  the  possible  point,  as  in  a  good  soldier's 
mode  of  retaining  his  honor  through  a  ruse-de-guerre.  A 
cunning  person  seeks  for  opi^ortunities  to  deceive;  a 
gentleman  shuns  them.  A  cunning  person  triumphs  in 
deceiving ;  a  gentleman  is  humiliated  by  his  success,  or 
at  least  hy  so  much  of  the  success  as  is  dependent  mere- 
ly on  the  falsehood,  and  not  on  his  intellectual  superi- 
ority. 

§  12.  The  absolute  disdain  of  all  lying  belongrs  rather 
to  Christian  chivalry  than  to  mere  high  breeding ;  as 
connected  merely  with  this  latter,  and  with  general  re- 
finement and  courage,  the  exact  relations  of  truthfulness 
may  be  best  studied  in  the  well-trained  Greek  mind. 
The  Grec^ks  believed  that  mercv  and  truth  were  co-rel- 
ative  virtues  —  cruelty  and  falsehood  co-relative  vices. 
But  they  did  not  call  necessary  severity,  cruelty;  nor 
necessary  decoptiou,  falsehood.  It  was  needful  some- 
times to  slav  men,  and  sometimes  to  deceive  them. 
When  this  liad  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  well  and 
thoroughly ;  so  that  to  din^ct  a  spear  well  to  its  mark, 
or  a  lie  well  to  its  end,  was  equally  the  accomplishment 
of  a  perf<^ct  gentleman.  Hence,  in  the  iiretty  diamond- 
cut-diamond  scene  between  Pallas  and  T^ysses,  when 
she  receives  him  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  the  goddess 
laughs  delightedly  at  her  hero's  good  lying,  and  gives 
him  her  hand  upon  it ;  showing  herself  then  in  her 
woman's  form,  as  just  a  little  more  than  his  match. 

turned  to  no  hiirher  purpose  tbtin  the  illustration  of  the  career  of  Jack 
Sheppiml.  and  of  the  Irish  liebellion,  the  great,  grave  (I  use  the 
words  deliberately  and  with  large  meaning),  and  singular  genius  of 
Cruikshank. 
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"  Subtle  -would  he  be,  and  stealthy,  who  should  go 
beyond  thee  in  deceit,  even  were  he  a  god,  thoii  many- 
witted !  What  1  here  in  thine  own  land,  too,  wilt  thou 
not  cease  from  cheating  *  Knoweat  thon  not  me,  Pallas 
Atliena,  maid  of  Jove,  who  am  with  thee  in  all  thy  la- 
bora,  and  gave  thee  favor  with  the  Phajaciaiis,  and 
keep  thee,  and  have  come  now  to  weave  cunning  with 
thee  f "  But  how  completely  this  kind  of  cunning 
was  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  a  man'a  power,  and 
not  as  a  diminution  of  faithfulness,  is  perhaps  best 
shown  by  the  single  line  of  praise  in  which  the  high 
qualities  of  his  servant  are  summed  up  by  Chrem- 
ulua  in  the  Plutus  — "  Of  all  my  house  servants,  I 
hold  you  to  be  the  faithfullest,  and  the  groatcBt  cheat 
(or  thief)." 

§  13.  Thus,  the  primal  difference  between  honorable 
and  base  lying  in  the  Greek  mind  lay  in  honorable 
liurpose.  A  man  who  used  his  strength  wantonly  to 
hurt  others,  was  a  monster:  so,  also,  a  man  who  used 
his  cunning  wantonly  to  hurt  others.  Strength  and 
cunning  were  to  be  used  only  in  self-defence,  or  to  save 
the  weak,  and  theu  were  alike  admirable.  This  was 
their  first  idea.  Then  the  second,  and  perhaps  the 
more  essential,  difference  between  noble  and  ignoble 
lying  in  the  Greek  mind,  was  that  the  honorable  lie — 
or,  if  we  may  use  the  strange,  yet  just,  expression,  the 
true  lie — knew  and  confessed  itself  for  sucJi — was  ready 
to  take  the  full  responsibility  of  what  it  did.  As  the 
sword  answered  for  its  blow,  so  the  lie  for  its  snare. 
But  what  the  Greeks  hated  with  all  their  heart  was 
the  false  lie ;  the  lie  that  did  not  know  itself,  feared 
to  confess  itself,  which  slunk  to  its  aim  under  a  cloak 
of  truth,  and  sought  to  do  liars'  work,  and  yet  not  take 
liars'  pay,  excusing  itself  to  the  conscience  by  quibble 
and  quirk.  Hence  the  great  expression  of  Jesuit  princi- 
ple by  Emipides,  "  The  tongue  has  sworn,  but  not  the 
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heart,"  was  a  subject  of  execration  thronghont  Greece, 
and  the  satirists  exhausted  their  arrows  on  it — uo  audi- 
ence was  ever  tired  hearing  (to  EvpuriBtiav  tKtlt-o)  "  that 
Euripidean  tbJDg  "  brought  to  shame. 

§  14.  And  this  is  espetiially  to  be  insisted  on  in  the 
early  education  of  young  people.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  to  them  with  continual  eameatuesa  that  the  essence 
of  lying:  ia  in  deception,  not  in  words :  a  lie  may  be  told 
by  silence,  by  equivocation,  by  the  accent  on  n  syllable, 
by  a  glance  of  the  eye  attaching  a  pecidiar  significance 
to  a  sentence  ;  and  nil  these  kinds  of  lies  are  worse  and 
baser  by  many  degiees  than  a  lie  plainly  worded ;  so 
that  no  form  of  blinded  conscience  is  so  far  sunk  as 
that  which  comforts  itself  for  having  deceived,  betiause 
the  deception  was  by  gesture  or  silence,  instojid  of  ut- 
terance ;  and,  finally,  according  to  Tennyson's  deep  and 
trenchant  line,  "  A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the 
worst  of  lies." 

§  15.  Although,  however,  ungenerous  cunning  is  hsu- 
ally  so  distinct  an  outward  manifestation  of  vulgarity, 
that  I  name  it  separately  from  insensibility,  it  is  in 
truth  only  an  effect  of  insensibility,  producing  want  of 
affection  to  others,  and  blindness  to  the  beauty  of  tmth. 
The  degree  in  which  political  subtlety  in  men  such  aa 
Richelieu,  Machiavel,  or  Mettemich,  wilt  efface  the  gen- 
tleman, depends  on  the  selfishness  of  political  purpose 
to  which  the  cunning  is  directed,  aud  on  the  base  de- 
light taken  in  its  use.  The  command,  "  Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents,  harmless  aa  doves,"  is  the  ultimate  espres- 
sion  of  this  principle,  misunderstood  usually  because 
the  word  "  wise  "  is  referred  to  the  intellectual  power 
instead  of  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  The  serpent  has 
very  little  intellectual  power,  but  according  to  that 
which  it  has,  it  is  yet,  as  of  old,  the  subtlest  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

§  Ifi.  Another  great  sign  of  vulgarity  is  also,  when 
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traced  to  its  root,  another  phase  of  insensibility,  name- 
ly, the  undue  regard  to  appearances  and  manoers,  aa 
in  the  households  of  vulgar  persons,  of  all  stations, 
and  the  assumption  of  behavior,  language,  or  dresa  un- 
suited  to  them,  by  persons  in  inferior  stations  of  life. 
1  say  "  undue  "  regard  to  appearances,  because  in  the 
undueness  consists,  of  course,  the  vulgarity.  It  is  due 
and  wise  in  some  sort  to  care  for  appearances,  in  an- 
other sort  undue  and  unwise.     Wherein  lies  the  di£fer- 


At  first  one  is  apt  to  answer  quickly :  the  vulgarity  is 
simply  in  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not.  But  that 
answer  will  not  stand.  A  queen  may  dress  like  a  wait- 
ing-maid,— perhaps  succeed,  if  she  chooses,  in  passing 
for  one ;  but  she  will  not,  therefore,  be  vulgar ;  nay,  a 
waiting-maid  may  dress  like  a  queen,  and  pretend  to  be 
one,  and  yet  need  not  be  vulgar,  unless  there  is  inherent 
vulgarity  in  her.  lu  Scribe's  very  absurd  but  very 
amusing  Behw.  d'un  jour,  a  milliner's  girl  sustains  the 
part  of  a  queen  for  a  day.  She  several  times  amazes 
and  disgusts  her  courtiers  by  her  straightforwardness ; 
and  once  or  twice  very  nearly  betrays  herself  to  her 
maids  of  honor  by  an  unqueenly  knowledge  of  sew- 
ing; but  she  is  not  in  the  least  vulgar,  for  she  is 
sensitive,  simple,  and  generous,  and  a  queen  could  be 
no  more. 

§  17.  Is  the  vulgEirity,  then,  only  in  trying  to  play  a 
part  you  cannot  play,  so  as  to  be  continually  detected  T 
No  i  a  bad  amateur  actor  may  be  continually  detected  in 
his  part,  butyet  continually  detected  to  be  a  gentleman  : 
a  vulgar  regard  to  appearances  has  nothing  in  it  neces- 
sarily of  hypocrisy.  Tou  shall  know  a  man  not  to  be  a 
gentleman  by  the  perfect  and  neat  pronunciation  of  his 
words :  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  pronounce  accu- 
rately ;  he  d'ies  pronounce  accurately,  and  the  >nilgarity 
is  in  the  real  (not  assumed)  scrupulousness. 
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§  18.  It  will  be  found  on  farther  thought,  that  a  Toljrar 
regard  for  appearances  is,  primarily,  a  selfish  one,  result- 
ing, not  out  of  a  wish  to  give  pleasure  (as  a  wife's  wish 
to  make  herself  beautiful  for  her  husband),  but  out  of  an 
endeavor  to  mortify  others,  or  attract  for  pride's  sake  \— 
the  common  "keeping  up  appearaaees"  of  society,  being 
a  mere  selfish  struggle  of  the  vain  with  the  vain.  But 
the  deepest  stain  of  the  \iilgarity  depends  on  this  being 
done,  not  selfishly  only,  but  stupidly,  without  under- 
staudiug  the  impression  which  is  really  produced,  nor 
the  relations  of  importance  between  oneself  and  others, 
so  a»  to  suppose  that  their  attention  is  fixed  upou  us, 
when  we  ai-e  in  reality  ciphers  iii  their  eyes — all  which 
comes  of  insensibility.  Hence  pride  simple  is  nut  vul- 
gar (the  looking  down  on  others  because  of  their  time 
inferiority  to  us),  nor  vanity  simple  (the  desire  of 
praise),  but  conceit  simple  (the  attribution  to  ourselves 
of  qualities  we  have  not),  is  always  so.  In  cases  of  ovor- 
studied  pronunciation,  itc,  there  is  in. sensibility,  first, 
in  the  p(}rson'a  thinking  more  of  himself  than  of  what  he 
is  saying ;  and,  secondly,  in  his  not  having  musical  fine- 
ness of  ear  enough  to  feel  that  his  talking  is  uneasy  and 
strained. 

§  19.  Finally,  vulgarity  is  indicated  by  coarseness  of 
language  or  manners,  only  so  far  as  this  coarseness  has 
been  contractetl  under  circumstances  not  necessarily 
producing  it.  The  illiterateness  of  a  Spanish  or  Gala- 
brian  peasant  is  not  vulgar,  because  they  had  never  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  letters ;  but  the  illiterateness  of 
an  English  school-boy  is.  So  again,  provincial  dialect 
is  not  vulgar ;  but  cockney  dialect,  the  comiption,  by 
blunted  sense,  of  a  finer  language  continually  heard,  is 
so  in  a  deep  degree ;  and  again,  of  this  corrupted  dia- 
lect, that  is  the  worst  which  consists,  not  in  the  direct 
or  expressive  alteration  of  the  form  of  a  word,  but  in 
an  unmusical  destruction  of  it  by  dead  utterance  and 
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bad  or  swollen  formation  of  lip.     There  is  no  \Tilgai'ity 
in — 

"  Blythe,  blythc,  blytbe  was  she, 
Blytbe  was  she,  but  and  ben, 
And  weel  sbe  liked  a  Hnwick  gill. 
And  Icugb  lo  see  a  Uippit  lien  ; '' 


but  much  in  Mrs.  Gamp's  inarticulate  "  bottle  on  the 
chumley-piece,  and  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am 
so  dispoged." 

g  20.  So  also  of  personal  defects,  those  only  are  vul- 
gar which  imply  insensibility  or  disMipation, 

There  is  no  vulgarity  in  the  emaciation  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, the  deformity  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  or  the  corpulence 
ofFalstafTi  but  much  in  the  same  personal  characters, 
as  they  are  seen  in  Uriah  Heep,  Quilp,  and  Chad- 
band. 

§  21.  One  of  the  most  cnrious  minor  questions  in  this 
matter  is  respecting  the  viilgarity  of  excessive  neatness, 
complicating  itself  with  inquiries  into  the  distinction 
between  base  neatness,  and  the  perfectness  of  good  exe- 
cution in  the  fine  arts.  It  will  bo  found  on  final  thought 
that  precision  and  exquisitenees  of  arrangement  are  al- 
ways noble;  but  become  vulgar  only  when  they  arise 
from  an  equality  (insensibility)  of  temperament,  which 
is  incapable  of  fine  passion,  and  is  set  ignobly,  and  with 
a  dullard  mechanism,  on  accuracy  in  vile  things.  In  the 
finest  Greek  coins,  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  are 
purposely  coarse  and  rude,  while  the  relievi  are  wrought 
with  inestimable  care.  But  in  an  English  coin,  the  let- 
ters are  the  best  done,  and  the  whole  is  uuredeemably 
vulgar.  In  a  picture  of  Titian's,  an  inserted  inscription 
will  be  complete  in  the  lettering,  as  all  the  rest  is;  be- 
cause it  costs  Titian  very  little  more  trouble  to  draw 
rightly  than  wrongly,  and  in  him,  therefore,  impatience 
with  the  letters  would  be  vulgar,  as  in  the  Greek  sculp- 
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tor  of  the  coin,  patience  would  have  been.  For  the  en- 
graving of  a  letter  accurately  *  is  (liflifult  work,  and  his 
time  must  have  been  unworthily  thrown  away. 

%  22.  All  the  different  imptessiona  connected  with  neg- 
ligence or  foulness  depend,  in  like  manner,  on  the  de- 
gree of  iuBcnsibility  implied.  Disorder  iu  a  drawinfj- 
room  is  vulgar,  in  an  antiquary's  study,  not !  tho  black 
battle-stain  on  a  soldier's  face  is  not  vulgai',  but  the 
dirty  face  of  a  housemaid  ia. 

"There  is  lUis  farther  reasoonlso;  '■  Leileraare  always  ugly  things"' 
— (Seven  Lamps,  (ihaj).  iv.  e.  9).  Tiliaa  often  wanted  a  certain  quun- 
titj  of  ugliness  to  oppose  his  beauty  with,  as  a  certain  qunnEily  of 
blRCk  to  oppose  his  color.  He  coald  regulate  the  »ite  n:id  <[UaRtity 
of  inscription  as  he  liked  :  and,  therefore,  made  it  as  neut—ilmt  i.'. 
OS  cHectlvely  ugly — aa  possiUle.  But  [be  Greek  sculptor  could  not 
regulate  cither  size  or  quantity  of  inscription.  Legible  it  must  1>e.  to 
common  eyes,  and  contain  an  assigned  group  of  words.  He  hnd 
inoro  ugliness  tlmu  lie  wanted,  or  could  endure.  There  vta  nothing 
for  it  but  to  moke  the  letters  themaelves  rugged  and  pictures(]ue  ',  to 
give  them — that  is,  a  certaiu  quantity  of  organic  variety. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  people  aomeliines  thinking  I  contradict  myself 
when  they  come  suddenly  on  any  of  the  scattered  passages,  in  which 
I  am  furced  to  Insist  on  the  opposite  practical  appliciiiinns  of  subtle 
principles  of  this  kind.  It  may  amuse  the  reader,  and  be  Huolly  ser- 
viceable to  liim  in  showing  him  liow  necessary  it  is  to  the  right  hand- 
ling of  any  subject,  that  those  contrary  alaleracnta  should  bo  made,  if 
I  assemble  here  the  principal  ones  I  remember  having  brought  for- 
ward, bearing  on  this  difficult  point  of  precision  iu  execution. 

It  would  he  well  if  you  would  first  glance  over  the  chapter  on  Fin- 
ish In  the  third  volume  ;  aud  if,  coming  to  the  piiragmph,  about  gen- 
tlemen's carriages,  you  kive  lime  to  turn  to  Sydney  Smith's  SIcmoirs 
and  read  his  account  of  the  construction  of  the  "  Immortal,"  it  will 
furnish  you  with  an  interesting  illustration. 

Tho  general  conclusion  reached  iti  that  cliuptcr  being  that  flnlsli, 
for  the  sake  of  added  truth  or  utility,  or  beauty,  is  noble  ;  but  lluish, 
for  the  sake  of  workmauship,  neatness,  or  polish,  ignoble — turn  to 
the  fourth  chapter  of  tbo  Seven  Lamps,  where  you  will  find  the 
Campanile  of  Giotto  given  ns  the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  archi- 
tecture, just  on  account  of  its  exquisite  completion.  Also,  in  the 
next  chapter,  I  expressly  limit  the  delight  fulness  of  rough  and  imper- 
fect work  to  developing  and  unformed  schools  (pp.  14S-8,  1st  edi- 
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And  lastly,  courage,  so  far  as  it  is  a  sigrn  of  race,  is 
peculiarly  the  mark  of  a  geutleman  or  a  lady  ;  but  it 
becomes  vulgar  if  mde  or  insensitive,  while  timidity  is 
not  vulgai',  if  it  be  a  characteristic  of  race  or  fineness  of 
make.  A  fawn  is  not  vulgar  in  being  timid,  nor  a  croco- 
dile "  gentle  "  because  courageous. 

§  23.  Without  following  the  inquiry  into  farther  de- 

tlon) :  then  turn  lo  the  Sioaes  of  Vuuice,  Vol.  III.,  and  you  will  And 
tills  direct  I J  cod  Ira  17  statement : — 

"No  good  work  wLuicver  can  be  pctfttct,  and  the  ademand  for 
perfection  is  always  a  sign  of  tlie  mieunderBtanding  of  the  end  of 
art.".    .    . 

"  The  first  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  arU  in  Europe  was  a  relentless 
requirement  of  perfection."  By  rending  the  intermediate  te»t,  yuu 
will  be  put  in  possession  of  many  good  reasons  for  this  opinion  ;  and. 
comparing  it  with  that  just  cited  about  the  Campanile  of  Qiutlo.  will 
be  brought,  I  hope,  into  a  wholesome  state  of  not  knowing  what  to 
think. 

Then  turn  lo  g  19,  where  the  great  law  of  flnish  is  again  maintained 
as  strongly  as  ever  ;  "  Perfect  finish  (finish,  lliut  is  lo  say,  up  to  ibe 
point  possible)  is  always  desirable  from  the  greatest  masters,  and  is 
alwoysgivenby  them." 

And,  lastly,  if  you  look  lo  g  10  of  the  chapter  on  the  Early  Henais- 
snnce.  you  will  Qnd  the  profoundest  respect  paid  to  completion  ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  that  chapter,  g  38,  the  principle  is  resumed  very 
strongly.  "As  ideals  of  citcaliee  perfertion,  these  palaces  are  most 
notalile  among  the  architecture  of  Europe,  and  the  Rio  facade  of  liie 
Ducal  palace,  as  an  example  of  finished  masonry  in  a  vast  building, 
la  one  of  the  finest  things,  nut  only  in  Venice,  but  In  the  world." 

Now  all  these  passages  are  perfectly  true :  and,  as  In  much  more 
serious  matters,  the  essential  thing  for  the  reader  is  lo  receive  their 
truth,  however  little  he  may  be  able  10  see  their  canBistcncy.  If 
truths  of  apparent  eontraiy  eharacler  are  candidly  and  rightly  re- 
ceived, they  will  fit  themselves  together  in  the  mind  without  any 
trouble.  But  no  truth  maliciously  received  will  nourish  you,  or  fit 
with  others.  Tlie  clue  of  connection  may  in  this  case,  however,  be 
given  in  a  word.  Absolute  finish  is  always  right ;  finish,  Inconsistent 
with  prudence  and  passion,  wrong.  The  imperative  demand  for  fin- 
ish Is  ruinous,  because  it  refuses  better  things  than  Qoish.  Tbe  slop- 
ping short  of  the  flnl.th,  which  is  honorably  possible  lo  human  ener- 
gy, is  destructive  on  the  other  side,  and  not  in  less  degree.  Err,  of 
the  two,  on  the  side  of  completion. 
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tail  *  we  may  conclude  tliat  vulgarity  consists  in  a  dead- 
nesB  of  the  heart  and  body,  resulting  from  prolonged, 
and  especially  from  inherited  conditions  of  "  degen- 
eracy," or  literally  "  unracing ;  " — gen  tie  manliness,  being 
another  word  for  an  intense  humanity.  And  vulgarity 
shows  itself  primarily  in  diduess  of  heart,  not  in  rage  or 

•  la  general  illuslrntion  of  the  subject,  llie  following  extract  from 
rivutc  diniy  possesses  some  iniereat.  It  refers  to  two  portraits 
I  happened  to  be  pkced  opposiie  to  tarli  other  ia  the  ftrrange- 
of  B  gallery ;  one,  modern,  of  a  (foreign)  geneml  on  horaebaek 
psiow  ;  the  other,  by  Vandjck,  also  so  equestrinn  portrait,  of  nn 
or  of  his  family,  whom  I  shall  here  einiplj  call  the  "  knight : " 
have  seldom  seen  so  noble  a  Viindyek.  chiefly  because  it  is 
.ed  with  less  flighlinesa  and  flimaiiiess  than  nsunl,  with  a  grand 
iieas  and  reserve — almost  like  Titian.  The  other  is,  ou  the  con- 
'  us,  vulgar  and  base  a  picture  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  becomes 

lor  of  extreme  Interest  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  diiTerence. 
ID  the  first  place,  everythiog  the  gcoeral  and  his  horse  wear  is 
sntly  just  made.     It  has  not  only  been  cliianed  that  morning,  but 
^ccn  sent  home  from  the  tailor's  in  a  hurry  lost  night.    Horse 
le,  saddle  housings,  blue  coal,  stars  and  lace  thercu|ion,  cooked 
,  and  sword  hilt— all  look  as  if  thej  had  just  been  taken  from  a 
snopboard  In  Pall  Mall ;  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  coat  having  been 
brushed  to  perfection  ia  the  first  sentiment  which  tlie  picture  sum- 
mons.   Tlie  horse  lias  also  been  rubbed  down  all  the  morning,  and 
shines  from  bend  to  tail. 

"  Tlie  knight  rides  in  a  suit  of  rusty  armor.  It  has  evidently  been 
polished  also  carefully,  and  gleams  brightly  iiere  and  lliere  ;  but  all 
the  polishing  in  the  world  will  never  take  the  battle-dints  and  battle 
darkness  out  of  iL  His  liorse  is  gray,  not  lustrous,  but  a  dark,  lurid 
gray.  Its  mane  is  deep  and  soft :  part  of  it  shaken  in  front  over  lis 
forehead — the  rest,  in  enormous  masses  of  waving  gold,  six  feet  long, 
falls  streaming  on  ils  neck,  and  rises  in  currents  of  softest  lighi, 
rippled  by  the  wind,  over  the  rider's  armor.  The  saddle  cloth  is  of  a 
dim  red,  fading  into  leathern  brown,  gleaming  with  sparkles  of  ob- 
scure gold.  When,  after  looking  a  little  while  at  the  soft  mane  of  lliu 
Vandyck  horse,  we  turn  back  to  the  general's,  we  are  shocked  by  the 
evident  coarseness  of  its  liair,  whieb  liangs,  indeed.  In  long  locks  over 
the  bridle,  but  is  stiff,  crude,  sharp  pointed,  coarsely  colored  {a  kind 
of  buff) ;  no  line  drawing  of  nostril  or  neck  can  give  any  look  of 
nobleness  to  the  animal  which  carries  such  hair ;  it  looks  like  a 
hobby-horse  with  tow  glued  to  it,  which  riotous  children  have  half 
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cruelty,  but  in  inabiKty  to  feel  or  conceive  noble  char- 
acter or  emotion.  This  is  its  essential,  pore,  and  most 
fatal  form.  Dulness  of  bodily  sense  and  general  stu- 
pidity, with  such  forms  of  crime  as  peculiarly  isBue 
from  stupidity,  are  its  material  niauifestation. 

§  24.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  beginning  to 

pulled  out  or  acrslched  out.  Tlie  next  point  of  diffcrunce  is  tbc  isolti- 
lion  of  Vandyck's  flgure,  compared  with  tlie  modern  painter's  en- 
de;ivor  to  ennoble  Lis  b;  eubdulDg  olliers.  Tbe  knigbt  Beeins  lo  l>e 
Just  going  out  oC  bis  castle  galea  ;  bis  Lorae  rears  aa  he  posses  tbeir 
pillnrs ;  there  is  nothing  behind  but  the  sky.  But  the  general  is 
reviewing  a  regiment ;  tlte  ensign  lowers  its  colors  to  him ;  lie  takes 
oft  liis  hat  in  return.  All  which  reviewing  and  bowing  Is  in  Its  very 
nature  ignoble,  wlioll;  until  to  be  paiatcti :  a  gentleman  might  as  welt 
l>e  painted  leavtug  bis  card  on  somebody.  And,  lu  the  next  place, 
the  modern  painter  has  thought  to  enhance  his  officer  by  putting  the 
regiment  some  distance  back,  and  in  tlic  sliade.  to  that  the  men  look 
only  olwut  five  teet  high,  being  besides  very  ill  painted  to  keep 
them  in  tietler  subordination.  One  does  not  know  whether  most  to 
despise  the  reebleneas  of  the  painter  who  must  have  recourse  to  such 
an  artifice,  or  bis  vulgarity  in  being  satisfied  with  it.  I  ouglit,  by  Ihe 
way,  before  leaving  Ihe  point  of  dress,  lo  have  noted  that  the  vulgar- 
ity of  the  painter  is  considerably  assisted  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  cos- 
tume itself.  Not  only  is  it  base  in  Iteing  new.  but  base  in  that  it 
cannot  last  to  be  old.  If  one  wanted  a  lesson  on  the  ugliness  of 
modern  costnuie.  it  could  not  be  more  sharply  received  Iban  by  turn- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  horseman.  The  knight  wears  steel  plate 
armor,  chased  hero  and  lliero  with  gold  ;  the  delicate,  rich,  pointed 
lane  collar  falling  on  the  embossed  breaslplate ;  his  dark  hair  flowing 
over  bis  shoulders ;  a  crimson  silk  scarf  fastened  round  his  waist,  and 
linaling  behind  him  ;  bnff  boots,  deep  folded  at  the  instep,  set  in 
silver  stimip.  The  general  wears  his  hair  cropjied  short ;  blue  coat, 
padded  and  buttoned  ;  blue  trowsers  and  red  stripe  ;  black  shiny 
boots ;  common  saddler's  sltrrupa  :  cocked  hal  in  hand,  suggestive  of 
aliaurd  completion,  when  assumed. 

"Another  thing  noticeable  as  giving  nobleness  to  the  Vandyck  is 
lis  femininenesij ;  the  rich,  light  silken  scnrf,  the  flowing  hair,  the 
delicate,  sharp,  tliough  simbiirnt  features,  nnd  the  lace  collar,  do  not 
in  the  least  diminish  the  manliness,  but  a^d  femininencss.  One  sees 
that  the  knight  is  indeed  a  soldier,  but  not  n  soldier  only  ;  that  he  is 
accomplished  in  all  ways,  and  tender  in  nil  thoughts :  while  the  gen- 
eral is  represented  as  nothing  but  a  soldier— and  It  Is  very  doubtful  it 
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work  out  the  subject,  and  chatting'  with  one  of  my 
keenest  niiuiled  frieuils  (Mr.  Brett,  the  painter  of  the 
Val  d'Aosta  in  the  Exhibition  of  1859),  I  casually  asked 
him,  "  What  is  vulgarity  t "  merely  to  see  what  he  would 
say,  not  supposing  it  possible  to  get  a  sudden  answer. 
He  thought  for  about  a  minute,  then  answered  quietly, 
"It  is  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  Deatli."  I  did  not  see 
the  meaning'  of  the  reply  at  the  time;  but  on  testinR  it, 
found  that  it  met  every  phase  of  the  difficulties  con- 
Ijc  la  cvcu  Ibat— ODC  is  sure,  at  a  glance,  tlial  if  he  cnn  do  anytliing 
but  put  hm  hat  off  aud  on,  and  give  words  of  command,  the  nnytliing 
must,  at  oil  events,  bavi-  something  to  do  with  the  barracks;  lUnl 
there  U  uo  grnce,  no  music,  uor  softness,  nor  learnedness,  in  the  mun's 
soul ;  that  he  ia  made  up  of  forms  and  accoutremeots. 

"  Lastly,  the  modern  picture  is  as  bud  painting  as  it  is  nretrhed 
conceiving,  and  one  ia  strucli,  ia  looking  from  it  to  Vandyck's,  pecu- 
liarly by  the  faCl  that  good  work  is  always  enjoged  work.  There  is 
not  a  touch  of  Tandjctc'a  pencil  but  he  seems  lo  have  revelled  in — not 
groMly,  but  dcUcntcly — tasting  Ibe  color  in  every  touch  as  an  epicure 
would  wine.  While  the  other  goes  on  daub,  dttub,  daub,  like  a  brick- 
layer spreading  mortar— nay,  with  fur  leas  lightness  of  hand  or  light- 
ness of  spirit  than  a  good  lirickkyer's — covering  his  canvas  hmtvily 
find  conceitedly  nt  once,  cnring  only  but  to  catch  the  public  eya  with 
his  coarse,  presumptuous,  ponderous,  iliitemle  work," 

Thus  far  my  diary.  In  case  it  should  be  discovered  by  any  one 
where  these  pictures  are,  it  should  be  noted  tliat  the  vulgarity  of  Ibc 
modem  one  is  wholly  the  painter's  fault.  It  implies  none  in  the  geu- 
eral  (except  bad  taste  in  pictures).  The  same  painter  would  have 
made  an  equally  vulgar  portrait  of  Bayard-  And  as  for  taste  in  pic- 
tures, the  general's  was  not  singular.  I  used  to  spend  much  time  be- 
fore the  Vandyck  ;  and  among  all  the  tourist  visitors  to  the  gollerj-, 
wiio  were  numerous,  I  never  saw  one  look  at  it  twice,  but  all  paused 
in  reapeclful  admiration  before  the  padded  surtont.  The  reader  will 
Snd,  farther,  many  interesting  and  most  valuable  notes  on  the  subject 
of  nobleness  and  vulgarity  in  Emerson's  Essays,  and  every  phase  of 
nobleness  illustrated  in  Sir  Eenclm  Digby's  "  Broad  Stone  of  Honor." 
The  best  help  I  have  ever  had— so  far  as  help  depended  on  the  sym- 
pathy or  praise  of  others  in  work  which,  year  after  year,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pursue  tlirough  the  abuse  of  the  brutol  and  the  base — was 
given  me,  when  this  author,  from  whom  1  had  Srst  learned  to  love 
nobleness,  introduced  frec|ueut  refcreuce  lo  my  own  writings  in  his 
"  Ohildrea's  Bower." 
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nected  with  the  inquiry,  and  summed  the  true  conclu- 
sion. Yet,  in  order  to  be  complete,  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  distinctive  as  well  as  conclusive  definition;  showing 
what  form  of  death  vulgarity  is ;  for  death  itself  is  not 
vulgar,  but  only  death  mingled  with  life.  I  cannot, 
however,  construct  a  short-worded  definition  which  will 
include  all  the  minor  conditions  of  bodily  degeneracy ; 
but  the  term  "  deathful  selfishness  "  will  embrace  all  the 
most  fatal  and  essential  forms  of  mental  vulgarity. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
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8  1.  Havdjq  determined  the  genera!  nntui-e  of  vulgar- 
ity, we  are  now  able  to  close  our  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Untch  school. 

It  is  a  strangely  mingled  one,  which  I  hare  the  more 
difficulty  in  investigating,  because  I  have  no  power  of 
sympathy  with  it-  However  inferior  in  capacity,  I  can 
enter  measiu'edly  into  the  feelings  of  Correggio  or  of 
Titian ;  what  they  like,  I  like ;  what  they  disdain,  I  dis- 
dain. Going  lower  down,  I  can  still  follow  8alvator's 
passion,  or  Albauo's  prettinesa  i  and  lower  still,  I  can 
mcjisurc  modi.u'n  Geiinaii  heroics,  or  French  sensualities. 
I  SBo  whiit  the  peoi>le  mean — know  where  they  are,  and 
what  they  iire.  But  no  effort  of  fancy  will  enable  me  to 
lay  hold  of  the  temper  of  Teniers  or  Wouvermans,  any 
more  than  I  con  enter  into  the  feelings  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals.  I  cannot  see  why  they  painted — what 
they  are  aiming  at— what  they  liked  or  disliked.  All 
their  life  and  work  is  the  same  sort  of  mystery  to  me  aa 
the  mind  of  my  dog  when  he  rolls  on  carrion.  He  is  a 
well  enough  conducted  dog  in  other  respects,  and  many 
of  these  Dutchmen  were  doubtless  very  well-conducted 
persons :  certainly  they  learned  their  business  well ;  both 
Teniers  and  Wouvermans  touch  with  a  workmanly  hand, 
such  as  we  cannot  see  rivalled  now;  and  they  seem  never 
to  have  painted  indolently,  but  gave  the  purchaser  his 
thorough  money's  worth  of  mechanism,  while  the  bur- 
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>  bargained  for  their  cattle  and  card  parties 
were  probably  more  respectable  men  tlian  the  priuces 
who  gave  orders  to  Titiau  for  iiymphs,  and  to  Raphael 
for  nativities.  But  whatever  patient  merit  or  commer- 
cial value  may  be  in  Dutch  labor,  this  at  least  ia  clear, 
that  it  is  wholly  insensitive. 

The  very  mastery  these  men  have  of  their  business 
proceeds  from  their  never  really  seeing  the  whole  of 
anything,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  they  know  how 
to  do.  Out  of  all  nature  they  felt  their  function  was  to 
extract  the  graynesa  and  shininess.  Give  them  a  golden 
sunset,  a  rosy  dawn,  a  green  waterfall,  a  aeiulet  autumn 
on  the  hills,  and  they  merely  look  curiously  into  it  to 
see  if  tliere  is  anything  gray  and  glittering  which  can 
be  painted  on  their  common  principles. 

§  2.  If  this,  however,  were  their  only  fault,  it  would 
not  prove  absolute  inaenaibility,  any  more  than  it  could 
be  declared  of  the  makers  of  Florentine  tables,  that 
they  were  blind  or  vulgar  because  they  took  out  of  nat- 
ure only  what  could  be  represented  Tn  agate.  A  Dutch 
pictui'e  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  Florentine  table  more  fine- 
ly touched:  it  has  its  regular  ground  of  slate,  and  its 
mother- of -peaii  and  tinsel  put  in  with  equal  precision ; 
and  perhaps  the  fairest  view  one  can  take  of  a  Dutch 
painter  ia,  that  he  is  a  respectable  tradesman  furnish- 
ing well-made  articles  in  oil  paint :  but  wheu  we  begin 
to  examine  the  designs  of  these  articles,  we  may  see  im- 
mediately that  it  is  his  inbred  vulgarity,  and  not  the 
chance  of  fortune,  which  has  made  him  a  tradesman,  and 
kept  him  one ;— which  essential  chanicter  of  Dutch  work, 
as  distinguished  from  all  other,  may  be  best  seen  in 
that  hybrid  lamiscape,  introduced  by  Wouvermans  and 
Berghem.  Of  this  landscape  Wouvermans'  is  the  most 
characteristic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  called  it 
"  hybrid,"  because  it  strove  to  unite  the  attractiveness 
of  every  other  school.     We  will  examine  the  motives  of 
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one  of  the  most  elaborate  Wouvermaus  existing  —  the 
laDtlacape  with  a  Luntiiig  party,  \o.  208  in  the  Pina- 
cothek  of  Munich. 

§  3.  A  large  lake  in  the  distance  narrows  into  a  river 
in  the  fort'gi-oiind ;  hut  the  river  has  no  current,  nor  has 
the  lake  either  reflections  or  waves.  It  is  a  piece  of  gray 
slate-table,  painted  with  horizontal  touches,  and  only 
explained  to  be  water  by  boats  uiion  it.  Some  of  the 
figures  in  these  are  fishing  (the  corks  of  a  net  are 
drawu  iu  bad  perspective):  others  ai-e  bathing,  one  man 
pulling  his  shirt  over  his  ears,  othere  ai-e  swimming. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  are  some  curious  build- 
ings, half  villa,  half  ruin ;  or  rather  ruin  dressed.  There 
are  gardens  at  the  top  of  them,  with  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful trt'Itisfd  architecture  and  wondeiing  ton«lrils  of  vine. 
A  gentlt'mau  is  coming  down  from  a  door  in  the  niina 
to  get  into  his  pleasure-boat.  His  servant  catches  Ms 
Aog. 

§  4.  On  the  nearer  side  of  the  river,  a  bank  of  brokrai 
ground  rises  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  a  group  of  very 
graceful  iuul  carefully  studied  trees,  with  a  French-an- 
tique statue  on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  three  musicians,  and  a  well-dressed 
couple  dancing  i  their  coach  is  in  waiting  behind.  In 
the  foreground  are  hunters,  A  richly  and  highly- 
dressed  woman,  with  falcon  on  fist,  the  principal  figure 
in  the  picture,  is  wrought  with  ffoiivermans'  best  skill. 
A  stouter  lady  rides  into  the  water  after  a  stag  and  hind, 
who  gallop  across  the  middle  of  the  river  without  sink- 
ing. Two  horsemen  attend  the  two  Amazons,  of  whom 
one  pursues  the  game  cautiously,  but  the  other  is  thrown 
headforemost  into  the  river,  with  a  splash  which  shows 
it  to  be  deep  at  the  edge,  though  the  hart  aud  hind  find 
bottom  in  the  middle.  Running  footmen,  with  other 
dogs,  are  coming  up,  and  diildren  are  sailing  a  toy-boat 
in  the  immediate  foreground.     The  tone  of  the  whole  is 
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dark  and  gray,  throwing  out  the  figures  in  spots  of 
li^bt,  on  Wouvermaus'  usual  system.  The  sky  ia 
cloudy,  and  very  cold. 

§  5.  You  observe  that  in  this  picture  the  painter  has 
assembled  all  the  elements  which  he  supposes  pleasur- 
able. We  have  music,  dancing,  hunting,  boating,  fish- 
ing, bathing,  and  child-play,  all  at  once.  Water,  wide 
and  narrow;  architecture,  rustic  and  classical ;  trees  also 
of  the  finest :  clouds,  not  ill-shaped.  Nothing  wanting 
to  our  Paradise :  not  even  practical  jest :  for  to  keep  us 
always  laughing,  somebody  shall  be  for  ever  falling  with 
a  splash  into  the  Kishon.  Things  pi-oceed,  neverthe- 
less, with  an  oppressive  quietude.  The  dancers  are 
uninterested  in  the  hunters,  the  hunters  in  the  dancers ; 
ths  hirer  of  the  plea-sure-lraat  perceives  neither  hart  nor 
hind ;  the  children  are  unconcerned  at  the  hunter's  fall ; 
the  bathers  regard  not  the  draught  of  fishes ;  the  fishers 
fish  among  the  bathers,  without  apparently  anticipating 
any  diminution  in  their  haul. 

g  6.  Let  the  reader  ask  himself,  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  the  painter  in  any  clearer  way  to  show  an 
absolute,  clay-cold,  ice-cold  incapacity  of  understanding 
what  a  pleasure  meant  ?  Had  he  had  as  much  heart  as 
a  minnow,  he  would  have  given  some  interest  to  the 
fishing ;  with  the  soul  of  a  grasshopper,  some  spring  to 
the  dancing ;  had  he  half  the  will  of  a  dog,  he  would 
have  made  some  one  turn  to  look  at  the  hunt,  or  given  a 
little  fire  to  the  dash  down  to  the  water's  edge.  If  he 
had  been  capable  of  pensiveness,  he  would  not  have  put 
the  pleasure  boat  under  the  ruin :  capable  of  cheerful- 
ness, he  would  not  have  put  the  ruin  above  the  pleasure- 
boat.  Paralyzed  in  heart  and  brain,  he  delivers  his  in- 
ventoried articles  of  pleasure  one  by  one  to  his  ravenous 
customers ;  palateless ;  gluttonous.  "  We  cannot  taste 
it.  Hunting  is  not  enough  ;  let  us  have  dancing.  That's 
doll ;  now  give  ns  a  jest,  or  what  is  life  1    The  river  is 
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too  Ban'ow,  let  as  have  a  lake ;  and,  for  mercy's  sake,  a 
pleasure-boat,  or  how  can  we  speud  another  minute  of 
this  lan^id  day !  But  what  pleasure  can  be  in  a  boat  1 
let  U8  Bwim ;  we  see  people  always  drest,  let  us  see  them 
nakeiL" 

§  7.  Such  is  the  tmredeomed,  carnal  appetite  for  mere 
sensual  pleasure.  I  am  awaie  of  no  other  painter  who 
consults  it  so  esclusivoly,  without  one  ^Uam  of  higher 
hope,  thought,  beauty,  or  passion. 

As  tho  pleasure  of  Wouvermaus,  so  also  is  his  war. 
That,  however,  is  not  hybrid,  it  is  of  one  character 
only. 

The  best  examjile  I  know  is  the  great  battle-piece  with 
the  bridge,  in  tho  gallery  of  Turin.  It  is  said  that  when 
this  picture,  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris,  was  sent 
back,  the  French  offered  twelve  thousand  pounds  (300,- 
000  francs)  for  permission  to  keep  it.  The  report,  true 
or  not,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  picture  is  held 
at  Turin. 

§  8.  There  ai-e  some  twenty  figures  in  the  melee  whose 
faces  can  bo  auou  (about  sixty  in  tho  picture  altogether), 
and  of  these  twenty,  there  is  not  one  whose  face  indi- 
cates courage  or  power ;  or  anything  but  animal  rage 
and  cowardice ;  the  latter  prevailing  always.  Every  one 
is  fighting  for  his  life,  with  the  expression  of  a  burglar 
defending  himself  at  extremity  against  a  party  of  police- 
men. There  is  the  same  terror,  fuTy,  and  pain  which  a 
low  thief  wouhl  show  on  receiving  a  pistol-shot  through 
his  arm.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be  fighting  only  to 
get  away :  the  standard  -  bearer  ia  retreating,  but  wheth- 
er with  the  enemies  flag  or  his  own  I  do  not  see ;  he 
slinks  away  with  it,  with  reverted  eye,  as  if  he  were 
stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief.  The  swordsmen  cut  at 
each  other  with  clenched  teeth  and  terrified  eyes ;  they 
are  too  busy  to  curse  each  other ;  but  one  sees  that  tho 
feelings  they  have  conld  be  expressed  no  otherwise  than 
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by  low  oaths.  Far  away,  to  the  smallest  figures  in  the 
smoke,  and  to  one  drowning'  under  the  distant  arch  of 
the  bridge,  all  are  wrought  with  a  consummate  skill  in 
^Tilgar  touch  i  there  is  no  good  painting,  properly  so 
called,  anywhere,  but  of  clever,  dotty,  sparkling,  tell- 
ing execution,  as  much  eis  the  canvas  will  hold,  and 
much  delicate  gray  and  blue  color  in  the  smoke  and 
sky. 

§  9-  Now,  in  order  fully  to  feel  the  difference  between 
this  view  of  war,  and  a  gentleman's,  go,  if  possible,  into 
our  National  Gallery,  and  look  at  the  young  Malatesta  rid- 
ing into  the  battle  of  Saut'  Egidio  (as  he  is  painted  by 
Paid  Ucello).  His  uncle  Carlo,  the  leader  of  the  army,  a 
grave  man  of  about  sixty,  has  just  given  orders  for  the 
knights  to  flose;  two  have  pushed  forward  with  lowered 
lances,  and  the  melee  has  begun  only  a  few  yards  in 
front :  but  the  young  knight,  riding  at  his  uncle's  side, 
has  not  yet  put  his  helmet  on,  nor  intends  doing  so,  yet. 
Erect  he  sits,  and  quiet,  waiting  for  his  captain's  orders 
to  charge ;  calm  as  if  he  were  at  a  hawking  party,  only 
more  grave;  his  golden  hair  wreathed  about  his  proud 
white  brow,  as  about  a  statue's. 

§  10.  "  Yes,"  the  thoughtful  reader  replies ;  "  this  may 
be  pictorially  very  beautiful ;  but  those  Dutchmen  were 
good  fighters,  and  generally  won  the  day ;  whereas,  this 
very  battle  of  Sant'  Egidio,  bo  calmly  and  bravely  be- 
gun, was  lost." 

Indeed,  it  is  very  singular  that  unmitigated  expres- 
sions of  cowardice  in  battle  should  be  given  by  the 
painters  of  so  brave  a  nation  as  the  Dutch.  Not  but  that 
it  is  possible  enough  for  a  coward  to  he  stubborn,  and  a 
brave  man  weak ;  the  one  may  win  his  battle  by  a  blind 
persistence,  and  the  other  lose  it  by  a  thoughtful  vacil- 
lation. Nevertheless,  the  want  of  all  expression  of  reso- 
luteness in  Dutch  battle-pieces  remains,  for  the  present, 
a  mystery  to  me.    In  those  of  Wonvermans,  it  is  only  a 
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nAtnral  develoj>ment  of  his  perfect  vulgarity  in  all  re- 
pects. 

5  11.  I  *hj  not  think  it  necessary  to  trace  farther  the 
evi'l»:ni>--s  of  in.sen»itive  cijneeption  in  th<r  Dutch  school. 
I   hnve  associated  the  name  of  Tt-niiirrs  with   that    of 
Wouvermans  in  the  W^innin*?  of  this  ehaptt- r.  because 
Teniers  is  *-s»eutially  the  paint«T  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
al'.-hou.s^r  and  c:ird- table,  as  Wouvt-rmiins  of  those  of  the 
chas*^*:  and  the  two  are  leiuling"  masters  of  the  peculiar 
Dutch  trick  of  whit#^  touch  on  >rray  or  bruwn  gnmnd: 
but  Teniers  is  higher  in  reach,  and  more  honest  in  man- 
u*T.     Berirhem  is  the  reid  asso^'iate  of  Wouvermans  in 
th*;  hybrid  school  of  landscape.     But  all  three  are  alike 
insrjnsitivc :  that  is  to  say,  unspiritual  or  deathful,  and 
that   to  the  uttermost,   in  every  thou^rht— producin^r, 
therefore,  the  lowest  phase  of  possible  art  of  a  skilful 
kind.     There  are  deeper  elements  in  De  Hoo^rhe  and 
Genird  Trrburi^:  sometimes  expressed  with  superb  quit*t 
painting  l>y  the  former:  but  the  whole  sch<x)l  is  inher- 
ently mortal  to  all  its  admirers:  havin*?  by  its  influence 
in  England  destroyed  our  perception  of  all  purposes  of 
painting,  and  throujrhont  the  north  of  the   Continent 
effaced  the  sense  of  color  among:  ai-tists  of  every  rank. 

"\V(;  have,  last,  to  consider  what  recovery  has  taken 
place  from  the  paralysis  to  which  the  influence  of  this 
Dutcli  art  had  reduced  us  in  En<rland  seventy  yeai-s  a«ro. 
But,  in  closing?  my  review  of  older  art,  I  will  endeavor 
to  illustrate,  by  four  simple  examides,  the  main  direc- 
tions of  its  spiritual  power,  and  the  cause  of  its  decline. 

§  12.  The  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  eng'raved  from 
an  old  sketch  of  mine,  a  pencil  outline  of  the  little  Ma- 
donna l»y  An<::clico,  in  the  Annunciation  presented  in  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  ]Maria  Novella.  This  Madonna  has  not, 
so  far  as  T  know,  been  engraved  Ix^fore,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  Purist  school.  I  believe 
throu^rh  all  my  late  work  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  my 
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readers  from  over-estimating  this  school ;  but  it  is  well 
to  turn  back  to  it  uow,  from  the  wholly  coiiial  work  of 
Wouvermans,  in  order  to  feel  ita  parity  :  bo  that,  if  we 
err,  it  may  be  on  thia  side.  The  opposition  is  the  most 
accurate  which  I  can  set  before  the  student,  for  the  tech- 
nical disposition  of  Wouvermans,  in  his  search  after 
delicate  form  and  minute  grace,  much  resembles  that  of 
Aiigelico.  But  the  thoughts  of  AVonvermans  are  wholly 
of  this  world.  For  him  there  la  no  heroiBm,  awe,  or 
mercy,  hope,  or  faith.  Eating  and  drinking,  and  slay- 
ing:; rage  and  lust;  the  pleasures  and  distresses  of  the 
debased  body — from  these,  hia  thoughts,  if  so  we  may 
call  them,  never  for  an  instant  rise  or  range. 

5  13.  The  soul  of  Angelico  is  in  all  ways  the  precise 
reverse  of  this ;  habitually  as  incognizant  of  any  earthly 
pleasui'e  as  Wouvermaus  of  any  heavenly  one.  Both  are 
exclusive  with  absolute  exclusiveness ; — neither  desiring 
nor  conceiving  anything  beyond  their  respective  spheres. 
Wouvermans  lives  under  gray  clouds,  his  lights  come 
out  as  spots.  Angelico  lives  in  an  unclouded  light  r  his 
shadows  themselves  are  color;  his  lights  are  not  the 
spota,  but  his  darks.  Wouvermaua  lives  in  perpetual 
tumult— tramp  of  horse — clash  of  cup— ring  of  pistol- 
shot.  Angelico  in  perpetual  peace.  Not  seclusion  from 
the  world.  No  shutting  out  of  the  world  is  needful  for 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  shut  out.  Envy,  lust,  conten- 
tion, discourtesy,  are  to  him  as  though  they  were  not : 
and  the  cloister  walk  of  Fiesole  no  penitential  solitude, 
barred  from  the  stir  and  Joy  of  life,  but  a  possessed  land 
of  tender  blessing,  guarded  from  the  entrance  of  all  bat 
holiest  sorrow.  The  little  cell  was  as  one  of  the  houses 
of  heaven  prepared  for  him  by  his  master.  "  "What  need 
had  it  to  be  elsewhere !  Was  not  the  Val  d'Amo,  with 
its  olive  woods  in  white  blossom,  jiaradise  enough  for  a 
poor  raonk*  or  eouUl  Christ  be  indeed  in  heaven  more 
than  here  t    Was  he  not  always  with  him  T     Could  he 
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breathe  or  see,  but  that  Christ  breathed  beside  him  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  ?  Under  every  eypresB  avenue  the 
angels  walked;  he  had  seen  their  white  robes,  whiter 
than  the  dawn,  at  his  bedside,  as  he  awoke  in  eaily  sum- 
mer. They  had  sung  with  him,  one  on  each  side,  when 
his  voice  failed  for  joy  at  sweet  vesper  and  matin  time; 
his  eyes  wore  blinded  by  their  wings  in  the  sunset,  when 
it  sank  behind  the  hills  of  Luni." 

There  may  be  weakness  in  this,  but  there  is  no  base- 
ness i  Euid  while  I  rejoice  in  all  recovery  from  monas- 
tieism  which  leails  to  practical  and  healthy  action  in  the 
world,  I  must,  in  closing  this  work,  severely  guard  my 
pupils  from  the  thought  that  sacred  rest  may  be  honor- 
ably exchanged  for  selfish  and  mindless  activity. 

§  li.  In  order  to  mark  the  temper  of  Angelico,  by  a 
eontrjiat  of  another  kind,  I  give,  in  Fig.  99,  a  facsimile 
of  one  of  the  heads  in  Std- 
vator's  etching  of  the  Academy 
of  Plato.  It  is  accurately  char- 
acteristic of  Salvator,  showing, 
by  quite  a  central  type,  his  in- 
dignant, desolate,  aud  desraded 
power.  I  could  have  taken  un- 
speakably baser  examples  from 
others  of  bis  etchings,  but  they 
would  have  polluted  my  book, 
"^  '■"'■  and  been  in  some  sort  unjust, 

representing  only  the  worst  part  of  his  work.  This 
head,  which  is  as  elevated  a  type  as  he  ever  reaches,  is 
assuredly  debased  enough  i  and  a  sufficient  image  of  the 
mind  of  the  painter  of  Catiline  and  the  Witch  of  Endor. 
5  15.  Then,  in  Pig.  100,  you  have  also  a  central  type 
of  the  mind  of  Purer.  Complete,  yet  quaint;  severely 
rational  and  practical,  yet  capable  of  the  highest  imagi- 
native religious  feeling,  and  as  gentle  as  a  child's,  it 
seemed  to  be  well  represented  by  this  figure  of  the  old 
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bishop,  with  all  the  infirmities,  and  all  the  Tietory,  of 
his  life,  written  on  his  calm,  kind,  and  worldly  face.  He 
bos  been  no  dreamer,  nor  persecutor,  but  a.  helpful  and 
uudeceivablo  man;  and  by  careful  compuriBou  of  this 
conception  with  the  common  kinds  of  episcopal  ideal  in 
modeni  religious  art,  you  will  gradually  feel  how  the 
force  of  Durer  is  joined  with  an  nuapproachaVile  refine- 
ment, so  that  he  can  give  the  must  practical  view  of 
whatever  he  ti-eata,  without  the  slightest  taint  or  shadow 
of  vulgarity.  Lastly,  the  fresco  of  Giorgione,  Plate  78, 
which  is  as  fair  a  type  as  I  am  able  to  give  in  any  single 
figure,  of  the  central  Venetian  art,  will  complete  for  us  a 
series,  sufficiently  symbolical,  of  the  several  ranks  of  art, 
from  lowest  to  highest.*  In  'Woiivermana  (of  whose 
work  I  suppose  no  example  is  needed,  it  being  so  gen- 
erally known),  we  have  the  entirely  carnal  miud, — wholly 
versed  in  the  material  world,  and  incapable  of  conceiving 
any  goodness  or  greatness  whatsoever. 

In  Angelico,  you  have  the  entirely  spiritual  mind, 
wholly  versed  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  incai)able  of 
conceiving  any  wickedness  or  rileness  whatsoever. 

In  Salvator,  you  have  an  awakened  conscience,  and 
some  spiritual  power,  contending  with  evil,  but  con- 
quered by  it,  and  brought  into  captivity  to  it. 

In  Durer,  you  have  a  far  purer  conscience  and  higher 

*  As  I  was  correcting  tbese  pages,  there  waa  put  into  my  Iibdi!  n 
little  work  by  a  very  dear  friend — "  Travels  and  Study  in  Italy,"  by 
Cbarlea  Eliot  Norton  ; — I  have  not  yet  been  able  lo  do  more  than 
glance  at  it ;  but  my  impresaiou  is,  Ibat  by  carefully  reading  it,  to- 
gether with  the  essay  by  the  same  writer  on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dautc. 
a  more  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  religious  art  of  Italy  than 
bj  the  study  of  any  other  booka  yet  existing.  At  least,  I  have  seen 
none  in  which  tbe  tone  of  thought  was  at  once  so  tender  and  so  jusL 

I  hail  hoped,  liefore  concluding  this  book,  to  have  given  it  a  liigbor 
value  by  extracta  from  the  works  which  have  chiefly  helped  or  guided 
me.  especially  from  the  writings  of  Helps,  Lowell,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Scott.  But  if  I  were  to  begin  making  such  extracts,  I  find  that  I 
should  not  know,  either  in  justice  or  nffectloD,  how  lo  end. 
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spiritTial  power,  yet,  with  some  defect  still  in  intellect, 
couteniliug  with  evil,  and  nobly  prevailing  over  it ;  yet 
retaining  the  marks  of  the  contest,  and  never  so  entirely 
victorious  as  to  coniiuer  sadness. 

In  Giorgioue,  you  have  the  name  high  spiritual  power 
and  practical  sense;  but  now,  with  entirely  perfect  in- 
tellect,  contending  with  evil ;  conquering  it  utterly, 
casting  it  away  for  ever,  and  rising  beyond  it  into  mag- 
nificence of  I'eat. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

THE     TWO     BOYHOODS. 

§  1.  BoBN  half-way  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea — that  young  George  of  Castelfranco — of  the  Brave 
Castle:  —  Stout  George  they  called  him,  George  of 
Georges,  so  goodly  a  boy  he  was— Giorgione. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  world  his  eyes  opened 
on — fair,  searching  eyes  of  youth  t  What  a  world  of 
mighty  life,  from  those  mountain  roots  to  the  shore ; — 
of  loveliest  life,  when  he  went  down,  yet  so  young,  to 
the  marble  city — and  became  himself  as  a  fiery  heart  to 
it? 

A  city  of  marble,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  rather  a  golden  city, 
paved  with  emerald.  For  truly,  every  pinnacle  and 
turret  glanced  or  glowed,  overlaid  with  gold,  or  bossed 
with  jasi^er.  Beneath,  the  unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep 
breathing,  to  and  fro,  its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Deep- 
hearted,  majestic,  terrible  as  the  sea, — the  men  of  Venice 
moved  in  sway  of  i^ower  and  war ;  pure  as  her  pillars  of 
alabaster,  stood  her  mothers  and  maidens ;  from  foot  to 
brow,  all  noble,  walked  her  knights ;  the  low  bronzed 
gleaming  of  sea-rusted  armor  shot  angrily  under  their 
blood-red  mantle-folds.  Fearless,  faithful,  patient,  im- 
penetrable, implacable, — every  word  a  fate — sate  her 
senate.  In  hope  and  honor,  lulled  by  flowing  of  wave 
around  their  isles  of  sacred  sand,  each  with  his  name 
written  and  the  cross  graved  at  his  side,  lay  her  dead.  A 
wonderful  piece  of  world.     Rather,  itsely  a  world.    It 
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lay  aloufT  the  face  of  the  wators.no  largor.  as  its  captains 
saw  it  from  tboir  masts  at  eveuiiig,  than  a  bar  of  sunset 
that  could  not  pass  away ;  but,  for  its  power,  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were  sailin;^  in  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  and  this  a  great  planet,  whose  orient 
edge  widened  through  ether.  A  world  from  which  all 
ignoble  care  ami  petty  thoughts  were  banished,  with  all 
the  common  and  poor  elements  of  life.  No  foulness,  nor 
tumult,  in  those  tremulous  streets,  that  filled,  or  fell, 
beneath  the  moon ;  but  rippled  music  of  majestic  change, 
or  thrilling  silence.  No  weak  walls  could  rise  above 
them ;  no  low-roofed  cottage,  nor  straw-built  shed.  Only 
the  strength  as  of  rock,  and  the  finished  setting  of  stones 
most  precious.  And  around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  still  the  soft  moving  of  stainless  watei-s,  proudly 
pure ;  as  not  the  flower,  so  neither  the  thoin  nor  the 
thistle,  could  grow  in  the  glancing  fields.  Ethereal 
strength  of  Alps,  dream-like,  vanishing  in  high  proces- 
sion beyond  the  Torcellan  shore ;  blue  islands  of  Poduon 
hills,  poised  in  the  golden  west.  Above,  free  winds  and 
fiery  clouds  ranging  at  their  will ; — biiglitness  out  of  the 
north,  and  balm  from  the  south,  and  the  stars  of  the 
evening  and  morning  clear  in  the  limitless  light  of 
arched  heaven  and  cii-cling  sea. 

Such  was  Giorgione's  school — such  Titian's  home. 

§  2.  Near  the  southwest  comer  of  Coveut  Garden,  a 
square  brick  pit  or  well  is  formed  by  a  close-set  block 
of  houses,  to  the  back  windows  of  which  it  admits  a  few 
rays  of  light.  Access  to  the  bottom  of  it  is  obtained 
out  of  Maiden  Lane,  through  a  low  archway  and  an  iron 
gate :  and  if  .you  stand  loug  enough  under  the  archway 
to  nrcustom  your  eyes  to  the  darkness,  you  may  see  on 
the  left  hand  a  narrow  door,  which  formerly  gave  quiet 
access  to  a  respectable  barber's  shop,  of  which  the  front 
window,  looking  into  Maiden  Lane,  is  still  extant,  filled 
in  this  yeEtr  (1860),  with  a  row  of  bottles,  connected,  in 
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some  defunct  manner,  with  a  brewer's  business,  A  more 
fashionable  neig-hborhood,  it  is  said,  eighty  years  ago 
than  now — never  certainly  a  cheerfid  one — wherein  a 
boy  being  bom  on  St.  George's  day,  1775,  began  soon 
after  to  take  an  interest  in  the  world  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  put  to  service  such  spectacles  of  life  as  it  afforded. 

§  3.  No  knights  to  be  seen  there,  nor,  I  imagine,  many 
beautiful  ladies ;  their  costume  at  least  disadvantageous, 
depending  much  on  incumbency  of  hat  and  feather,  and 
short  waists ;  the  majesty  of  meu  founded  similarly  on 
shoebuckles  aud  wigs ;— impressive  enough  when  Rey- 
nolds will  do  his  best  for  it ;  but  not  suggestive  of  much 
ideal  delight  to  a  boy. 

"  Bello  ovile  dov'  io  dormii  agnello : "  of  things  beauti- 
ful, besides  men  and  women,  dusty  sunbeams  up  or  doivn 
the  street  on  summer  mornings ;  deep  furrowed  cabbage 
leaves  at  th«  greengrocer's;  magnificence  of  oranges 
iu  wheelbarrows  round  the  comer ;  and  Thames'  shore 
within  three  minutes'  race. 

§  4.  None  of  tliese  things  very  glorious ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, that  England,  it  seems,  was  then  able  to  provide 
for  a  boy  of  gift :  who,  such  as  they  are,  loves  them— 
never,  indeed,  forgets  them.  The  short  waists  modify 
to  the  last  his  visions  of  Greek  ideal.  His  foregrounds 
hail  always  a  succulent  cluster  or  two  of  greengrocery 
at  the  comers.  Enchanted  oranges  gleam  in  Covent 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides;  and  great  ships  go  to 
pieces  in  order  to  scatter  chests  of  them  on  the  waves. 
That  mist  of  early  sunbeams  in  the  London  dawn 
crosses,  many  and  many  a  time,  the  clearness  of  Italian 
air ;  and  by  Thames'  shore,  with  its  stranded  barges  and 
glidings  of  red  sail,  dearer  to  ua  than  Lucerne  lake  or 
Venetian  lagoon,— by  Thames'  shore  we  will  die. 

§  5.  With  such  circumstances  round  him  io  youth,  let 
us  note  what  necessary  efi'ects  followed  upon  the  boy. 
I  assume  him  to  have  had  Giorgione's  sensibility  (and 
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morcr  than  Giorsri one's,  if  that  be  possible*  to  color  and 
form.  I  tell  vou  further,  an  J  this  fact  vou  mav  receive 
truntfullv,  that  his  sensibility  to  human  affection  and 
rli.stress  was  no  less  keen  than  even  his  sense  for  natural 
Ijeauty — heart-si^rht  deep  as  eye-sight. 

Consequently,  h»i  attaches  himself  with  the  faithfnllest 
child-love  to  everything  that  bears  an  image  of  the  place 
he  wa.s  Ixim  in.  Xo  matter  how  uglv  it  is. — has  it  anv- 
thing  about  it  like  Maiden  Lane,  or  lite  Thames*  shore  ? 
If  so,  it  shall  Ixr  painted  for  their  .sake.  Hence,  to  the 
very  close  of  life,  Turner  could  endure  ugliness  which 
no  one  else,  of  the  same  sensibilit}',  would  have  borne 
with  for  an  instant.  Deiul  brick  walls,  blank  square 
windows,  old  clothes,  market -womanly  types  of  hu- 
manity— anything  fishy  and  muddy,  like  Billingsgate 
or  Hungerford  Market,  had  great  attraction  for  him : 
black  barges,  patched  sails,  and  every  possible  condi- 
tion of  fog. 

§  i\.  You  will  find  these  tolerations  and  affections 
guiding  or  sustaining  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life : 
the  notablest  of  all  such  endurances  being  that  of  dirt. 
No  Veiic»tian  ever  draws  anything  foul :  but  Tmner  de- 
voted pictun;  after  picture  to  the  illustration  of  effects 
of  dingiiiess,  smoke,  soot,  dust,  and  dusty  texture :  old 
sides  of  boats,  weed}'  roadside  vegetation,  dung-hills, 
straw  yards,  and  all  the  soilings  and  stains  of  every 
common  labor. 

And  more  than  this,  he  not  only  could  endm-e,  but  en- 
joyed and  lo(iked  for  litfor,  like  Co  vent  Garden  wreck 
after  the  market.  His  pictures  are  often  full  of  it,  from 
sidcj  to  side;  their  foregrounds  differ  from  all  others  in 
the  natural  way  that  things  have  of  lying  al>out  in 
tlican.  Even  his  richest  vegetation,  in  ideal  work,  is 
confused;  and  he  delights  in  shingle,  debris,  and  heaps 
of  falhni  stones.  The  last  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me 
about  a  picture  were  in  gentle  exaltation  about  his  St. 
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Gotbard :  "  that  lUi^r  of  stones  which  I  endeavored  to 
represent." 

§  7.  The  second  great  result  of  this  Covent  Garden 
training  was,  understanding  of  and  regard  for  the  poor, 
whom  the  Venetians,  wo  saw,  despised;  whom,  contra- 
rily,  Turner  loved,  and  more  than  loved— underatood. 
He  got  no  romantic  eight  of  them,  but  an  infallible  one, 
as  he  prowled  about  the  end  of  his  lane,  watching  niglit 
effects  in  the  wintry  streets ;  nor  sight  of  the  poor  alone, 
bnt  of  the  poor  in  direct  relations  with  the  rich.  He 
knew,  in  good  and  evil,  what  both  classes  thought  of, 
and  how  they  dwelt  with,  each  other. 

Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  bred  in  country  villages, 
learned  there  the  country  boy's  reverential  theory  of 
"  the  squire,"  and  kept  it.  They  painted  the  squire  and 
the  squire's  lady  as  centres  of  the  movements  of  the 
universe,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  But  Turner  per- 
ceived the  younger  squire  in  other  aspects  about  his 
lane,  occurring  prominently  in  its  night  scenery,  as  a 
dark  figure,  or  one  of  two,  against  the  moonlight.  He 
saw  also  the  working  of  city  commerce,  from  endless 
warehouse,  towering  over  Thames,  to  the  back  shop  in 
the  lane,  with  its  stale  herrings — highly  interesting 
these  last;  one  of  his  father's  best  friends,  whom  he 
often  afterwards  visited  aflfectionately  at  Bristol,  being  a 
fishmonger  and  glueboiler ;  which  gives  us  a  friendly 
turn  of  mind  towards  herring -fishing,  whaling,  Calais 
poissardes,  and  many  other  of  our  choicest  subjects  in 
after  life  ;  all  this  being  connected  witlj  that  mysterious 
forest  below  Loudon  Bridge  on  one  side ; — and,  on  the 
other,  with  these  masses  of  human  power  and  national 
wealth  wliich  weigh  u]>on  us,  at  Covent  Garden  here. 
with  strange  compression,  and  crush  us  into  narrow 
Hand  Court. 

§  8.  "  That  mysterious  forest  below  London  Bridge " 
— better  for  the  boy  than  wood  of  pine,  or  grove  of 
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myrtle.  How  he  must  have  tormented  the  watermen, 
beseeching  them  to  lot  him  crouch  an>'^here  in  the 
bows,  quiet  as  a  log,  so  only  that  ho  might  get  floated 
down  there  among  the  ships,  and  round  and  round  the 
ships,  and  with  the  ships,  and  by  the  ships,  and  under 
the  ships,  staring  iuid  clambering; — these  the  only 
quite  beautiful  things  he  can  see  in  all  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  sky ;  but  these,  when  the  sun  is  on  their  sails, 
filling  or  falliug,  endlessly  disordered  by  sway  of  tide 
and  stress  of  anchorage,  beautiful  unspeakably ;  which 
ships  also  are  inhabited  by  glorious  creatures — red-faced 
sailors,  with  pipes,  appearing  over  the  gunwales,  time 
knights,  over  their  castle  parai)cts — the  most  angelic 
beings  in  the  whole  comiiass  of  London  world.  And 
Trafalgar  happening  long  before  wo  can  di-aw  ships,  we, 
nevertheless,  coax  all  current  stories  out  of  the  wounded 
sailors,  do  our  best  at  present  to  show  Nelson's  funeral 
streaming  up  the  Thames ;  and  vow  that  Trafalgar  shall 
have  its  tribute  of  memoiy  some  day.  "NVhicIi,  accord- 
ingly, is  accomi^lished — once,  with  all  our  might,  for  its 
death  ;  t^vice,  ^nth  all  our  might,  for  its  victory ;  thrice, 
in  i^cnsive  farewell  to  the  old  Tcmeraire,  and,  with  it, 
to  that  order  of  things. 

§  9.  Now  this  fond  compamung  with  sailors  must 
have  divided  his  time,  it  appears  to  mo,  pretty  equally 
between  Covont  Garden  and  Wappiug  (allowing  for  in- 
cidental excursions  to  Chelsea  on  ono  side,  and  Green- 
wich on  the  other),  wliidi  time  he  would  spend  pleas- 
antly, but  not  magnificently,  being  limited  in  pocket- 
money,  and  loading  a  kind  of  "  Poor-Jack  "  life  on  the 
river. 

In  some  respects,  no  life  could  bo  better  for  a  lad. 
But  it  was  not  calculated  to  make  his  ear  fine  to  the 
niceties  of  language,  nor  form  his  moralities  on  an  en- 
tirely regular  standard.  Picking  up  his  fii-st  scraps  of 
vigorous  English  chiefly  at  Deptford  and  in  the  markets, 
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and  his  first  ideas  of  female  tendemeBs  and  beauty  among 
nympha  of  the  barge  aud  the  barrow, — another  boy 
might,  perhaps,  have  become  what  people  usually  term 
"  vulgar."  But  the  original  make  and  frame  of  Tamer's 
mind  being  not  vulgar,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  a  com- 
bination of  the  minds  of  Keata  and  Dante,  joining  ca- 
pricious waywardness,  and  intense  openness  to  every  fine 
pleasure  of  sense,  and  hot  defiance  of  formal  precedent, 
with  a  ciuite  infinite  tenderness,  generosity,  and  desire 
of  justice  and  truth— this  kind  of  mind  did  not  become 
vulgar,  but  very  tolerant  of  vulgarity,  even  fond  of  it  in 
some  forms ;  and,  on  the  outside,  visibly  infected  by  it, 
deeply  enough  ;  the  curious  result,  in  its  combination  of 
elements,  being  to  most  people  wholly  incomprehensible. 
It  was  as  if  a  cable  had  been  woven  of  blood-crimson 
silk,  and  then  tarred  on  the  outside.  People  handled  it, 
and  the  tar  came  off  on  their  hands ;  red  gleams  were 
seen  through  the  black,  underneath,  at  the  places  where 
it  had  been  strained.  Was  it  ochre !— said  the  world — 
or  red  lead  ? 

§  10.  Schooled  thus  in  manners,  literature,  and  general 
moral  priuciples  at  Chelsea  and  "W'appiug,  we  have 
finally  to  inquire  concerning  the  moat  important  point 
of  all.  We  have  seen  the  principal  differences  between 
this  Imy  and  Giorgione,  as  respects  sight  of  the  beauti- 
ful, understanding  of  poverty,  of  commerce,  and  of  order 
of  battle ;  then  follows  another  cause  of  difference  in  our 
training— not  slight,— the  aspect  of  religion,  namely,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden.  I  say  the  aspect ; 
for  that  was  all  the  lad  could  judge  by.  Disposed,  for 
the  most  part,  to  learn  chiefly  by  his  eyes,  in  this  special 
matter  he  finds  there  is  really  no  other  way  of  learning. 
His  father  taught  him  to  "  lay  one  penny  upon  another." 
Of  mother's  teaching,  we  hear  of  none ;  of  parish  pastoral 
teaching,  the  reader  may  guess  how  much. 

§  11.  I  chose  Giorgione  rather  than  Veronese  to  help 
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me  in  carn'inff  out  this  parallel ;  because  I  do  not  find 
in  Giorgione's  work  anv  of  the  earlv  Venetian  monarch- 
ist  element.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  belon«2red  more  io 
an  abstract  contemplative  school.  I  may  be  wrong'  in 
this:  it  is  no  matter: — suppose  it  were  so,  and  that  lu» 
came  down  to  Venice  somewhat  recusant,  or  insensieut, 
concerning  the  usual  priestly  doctrines  of  his  day, — how 
would  the  Venetian  religion,  from  an  out^r  intellectual 
standing-point,  have  lottked  to  liim  ? 

§  12.  He  would  have  seen  it  to  be  a  reli^on  indisput- 
ably powerful  in  human  aflfairs :  often  very  harmfully  so; 
sometimes  devouring  widows*  houses,  and  consuming  the 
strongest  and  fairest  from  among  the  young ;  freezing- 
into  merciless  bigotry  the  policy  of  the  old :  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  animating  national  courage,  and  raising^ 
souls,  otherwise  sordid,  into  heroism:  on  the  whole, 
always  a  real  and  great  power ;  served  with  daily  sacri- 
fice of  gold,  time,  and  thought ;  putting  forth  its  claims, 
if  In^pocritically,  at  least  in  bold  hypocrisy,  not  wai^ing' 
any  atom  of  th(mi  in  douVit  or  fear ;  and,  assuredly,  in 
large  measure,  sincere,  believing  in  itself,  and  believed : 
a  goodly  system,  moreover,  in  aspect :  gorgeous,  har- 
monious, mysterious: — a  thing  which  had  either  to  be 
obeyed  or  combated,  but  could  not  be  scorned.  A  re- 
liirion  towering  over  all  the  citv — manv  buttressed — lu- 
rainous  in  marV)le  stateliness,  as  the  dome  of  our  Lady 
of  Safety  shines  over  th(^  sea :  many-voiced  also,  giving, 
ov(T  all  the  eastern  S(\as,  to  the  sentinel  his  watchword, 
to  the  soldier  his  war-cry ;  and,  on  th(»  lips  of  all  who 
di(?d  for  Venice,  shaping  the  wliisi>er  of  death. 

§  13.  I  suppose  the  boy  Turner  to  have  regarded  the 
religion  of  his  citv  also  from  an  external  intellectual 
standing-point. 

What  did  he  see  in  Maiden  Lane  ? 

Let  not  the  reader  l)e  oflFend(Hl  with  me ;  I  am  willing- 
to  let  him  describe,  at  his  own  i)leasure,  what  Turner 
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saw  there ;  but  to  me,  it  eeems  to  have  been  this.  A  re- 
ligion maintained  occasionally,  even  the  whole  length  of 
the  lane,  at  point  of  constable's  staff;  but,  at  other  times, 
placed  under  the  custody  of  the  beadle,  within  certain 
black  and  nnstately  iron  railings  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  Among-  the  wheelbarrows  and  over  the  vege- 
tables, no  perceptible  dominance  of  religion  ;  iu  the  nar- 
row, disquieted  streets,  none;  in  the  tongues,  deeds, 
daily  ways  of  Maiden  Lane,  little.  Some  honesty,  in- 
deed, and  English  industry,  and  kindness  of  heart,  and 
general  idea  of  justice ;  but  faith,  of  any  national  kind, 
shut  up  from  one  Sunday  to  the  nest,  not  artistically 
beautiful  even  in  those  Sabbatical  exhibitions ;  its  para- 
phernalia being  chiefly  of  high  pews,  heavy  elocution, 
and  cold  grimuess  of  behavior. 

What  chiaroscuro  belongs  to  it — (dependent  mostly 
on  candlelight), — we  will,  however,  draw  considerately ; 
no  goodliness  of  escutcheon,  nor  other  respectability 
being  omitted,  and  the  beat  of  their  results  confessed,  a 
meek  old  woman  and  a  child  being  let  into  a  pew,  for 
whom  the  reatling  by  candlelight  will  be  beneficial* 

§  li.  For  the  rest,  this  religion  seems  to  him  discred- 
itable— discredited — not  beliering  in  itself,  putting  forth 
its  authority  in  a  cowardly  way,  watching  how  far  it 
might  be  tolerated,  continually  shrinking,  disclaiming, 
fencing,  finessing ;  divided  against  itself,  not  by  stoimy 
rents,  but  by  thin  fissures,  and  splittings  of  plaster  from 
the  walls.  Not  to  be  either  obeyed,  or  combated,  by  an 
ignorant,  yet  clear-sighted  youth ;  only  to  be  scorned. 
And  scorned  not  one  whit  the  less,  though  also  the 
dome  dedicated  to  iV  looms  high  over  distant  winding 

"  Liber  Studioruin.  "  Interior  of  a  church."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  GiorgloQe  and  Titian  arc  always  delighted  to  havci  an  op- 
portunity of  drawing  priests.  The  English  Church  may,  perhaps, 
Rccept  it  aa  matter  of  congratulation  that  this  is  the  oaly  instance  in 
which  Turnerdrew  a  clergyman. 
24 
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of  the  Thames;  as  St.  Mark's  campanile  rose,  for  gfoodly 
landmark,  over  mirage  of  lagoon.  For  St.  Mark  ruled 
over  life ;  the  Saint  of  London  over  death ;  St.  Mark 
over  St.  Maik's  Place,  but  St.  Paul  over  St.  Pauls 
Churchyard. 

§  15.  Under  these  influences  pass  away  the  first  reflec- 
tive hours  of  life,  with  such  conclusion  as  they  can  reach. 
In  conse(iuenco  of  a  fit  of  illness,  he  was  taken — I  cannot 
ascertain  in  what  yeai'— to  live  with  an  aunt,  at  Brent- 
ford ;  and  here,  I  believe,  received  some  schooling,  which 
he  seems  to  have  snatched  vigorously;  getting  knowl- 
edge, at  least  by  translation,  of  the  more  picturesque 
classical  authors,  which  he  turned  presently  to  use,  as  we 
shall  see.  Hence  also,  walks  about  Putney  and  Twick- 
enham in  the  summer  time  acquainted  him  with  the 
look  of  English  meadow-ground  in  its  restricted  states 
of  paddock  and  park  ;  and  with  some  round-headed  ap- 
pearances of  trees,  and  stately  entrances  to  houses  of 
mark:  the  avenue  at  Bushy,  and  the  iron  gates  and 
carved  pillars  of  Hampton,  impressing  him  apparently 
with  great  awe  and  admiration  ;  so  that  in  after  life  his 
little  countiy  house  is, — of  all  places  in  the  world, — at 
Twickenham !  Of  swans  and  reedv  shores  he  now  learns 
the  soft  motion  and  the  green  mystery,  in  a  way  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

§  16.  And  at  last  fortune  wills  that  the  lad  s  true  life 
shall  In^gin ;  and  one  summer's  evening,  after  various 
wonderful  stage-coach  experiences  on  the  north  road, 
which  gave  him  a  love  of  stage-coaches  ever  after,  ho 
finds  himself  sitting  alone  among  the  Yorkshire  hills.'*' 
For  the  first  time,  the  silence  of  Nature  round  him,  her 
freedom  sealed  to  him,  her  glory  opened  to  him.     Peace 

*  I  do  not  meiin  that  this  is  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
but  the  first  impressive  and  touching  one,  after  In's  mind  was  formed. 
The  earliest  sketches  I  found  in  the  National  Collection  are  at  Clifton 
and  Bristol  ;  the  next,  at  Oxford. 
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at  last ;  no  roll  of  cartwheel,  nor  mntter  of  sulleu  voices 
in  the  back  shop ;  but  curlew-cry  in  space  of  heaven,  and 
welling  of  bell-toned  streamlet  by  its  shadowy  rock. 
Freedom  at  last.  Dead-wall,  diirk  railing,  fenced  field, 
gated  garden,  all  passed  away  like  the  dream  of  a  pris- 
oner; and  behold,  far  as  foot  or  eye  can  race  or  range, 
the  moor,  and  cloud.  Loveliness  at  last.  It  is  here 
then,  among  those  deserted  vales !  Not  among  men. 
Those  pale,  poverty- struck,  or  cruel  faces ; — that  multi- 
tudinous, marred  humanity — are  not  the  only  things  that 
God  has  made.  Here  is  something  He  has  made  which 
no  one  has  marred.  Pride  of  purple  rocks,  and  river 
pools  of  blue,  and  tender  wilderness  of  glittering  trees, 
and  misty  lights  of  evening  on  immeasurable  hills. 

§  17.  Beauty,  and  freedom,  and  pea<?e ;  and  yet  another 
teacher,  graver  than  these.  Sound  preaching  at  last 
here,  in  Kirkstall  crypt,  concerning  fate  and  life.  Hero, 
where  the  dork  pool  reflects  the  chancel  pillars,  and  the 
cattle  lie  in  unhindered  rest,  the  soft  sunshine  on  their 
dappled  bodies,  instead  of  priests'  vestments;  their 
white  ftiriy  hair  ruffled  a  little,  fitfully,  by  the  evening 
wind,  deep-scented  from  the  meadow  thyme. 

§  18.  Consider  deeply  the  import  to  him  of  this,  his 
first  sight  of  ruin,  and  compare  it  with  the  effect  of  the 
architecture  that  was  around  Giorgione.  There  were 
indeed  aged  buildings,  at  Venice,  in  his  time,  but  none 
in  decay.  All  ruin  was  removed,  and  its  place  filled  as 
quickly  as  in  our  London;  but  filled  always  by  archi- 
tecture loftier  and  more  wonderful  than  that  whose 
place  it  took,  the  boy  himself  happy  to  work  upon  the 
walls  of  it ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the  passing  away  of  the 
strength  of  men  and  beauty  of  their  works  never  could 
occur  to  him  sternly.  Brighter  and  brighter  the  cities 
of  Italy  ha<l  been  rising  and  broadening  on  hill  and 
plain,  for  three  hundred  years.  He  saw  only  strength 
and  immortality,  could  not  but  paint  both;   conceived 
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th(?  fonu  of  man  as  deathless,  calm  with  power,  and  fiery 
with  life. 

§  li).  Turner  saw  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  In  the 
present  work  of  men,  meanness,  aimlessness,  unsig-htli- 
ness:  thin-walled,  lath-divided,  narrow-gaiTeted  houses 
of  cla}' ;  booths  of  a  darksome  Vanity  Fair,  busily-  base. 

But  on  Whitb}'^  Hill,  and  by  Bolton  Brook,  remained 
traces  of  other  hiuidiwork.  Men  who  could  build  had 
been  there :  and  who  also  hiul  wrought,  not  merely  for 
their  own  days.  But  to  what  purpose  t  Strong  faith, 
and  steady  hands,  and  patient  souls — can  this,  then,  be 
all  you  have  left!  this  the  sum  of  your  doing  on  the 
eaiih! — a  nc?st  whence  the  night-owl  may  whimper  to 
the  brook,  and  a  ribbed  skeleton  of  consumed  arches, 
looming  above  the  bleak  banks  of  mist,  from  its  cliflf  to 
the  sea  ? 

As  tln^  strength  of  men  to  Giorgione,  to  Turner  their 
weakness  and  vileness,  were  alone  visible.  They  them- 
selves, unwoi-thy  or  ephemeral ;  their  work,  despicable, 
or  decayed.  In  the  Venetian's  eyes,  all  beauty  depend- 
ed on  mans  ])resence  and  pride;  in  Turner's,  on  the 
solitude  h(»  had  left,  and  the  humiliation  he  had  suf- 
fered. 

§  20.  And  thus  the  fate  and  issue  of  all  his  work  were 
detcriniiHMl  at  once.  He  must  Ih»  a  ])aintia-  of  tlie  strength 
of  iiatnrr,  thi*re  was  no  beauty  elsewhere  than  in  that ;  he 
must  ])jiiiit  also  the  labor  and  sorrow  aiul  ]>assing  away 
of  men :  this  was  the  gr(\'it  human  truth  visible  to  him. 

Their  hibor,  their  soiTow,  and  their  dtmth.  Mark  tlie 
tlire(\  Labor:  by  sea  and  huid,  in  field  and  city,  at  forge 
and  furnace,  helm  and  ])lough.  No  ])astoral  indolence 
nor  classic  pride  shall  stand  between  him  and  the  troub- 
ling of  the  world;  still  less  between  him  and  the  toil  of 
his  (M>untry, — blind,  tonnented,  unwearied,  marvellous 
England. 

§  21.  Also  their  SoiTOW ;    Ruin  of  all  their  glorious 
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work,  passing  away  of  their  thoughts  and  their  honor, 
mirage  of  pleasure.  Fallacy  of  Hopei  gathering  of 
weed  on  temple  step ;  gaining  of  wave  on  deserted 
strand ;  weeping  of  the  mother  for  the  children,  des- 
olate by  her  breathless  first-born  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,*  desolate  by  ber  last  sons  slain,  among  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  t 

§  22.  And  their  Death.  That  old  Greek  question 
again;  —  yet  unanswered.  The  unconquerable  spectre 
still  flitting  among  the  forest  trees  at  twilight;  rising 
ribbed  out  of  the  sea-sand; — white,  a  atrange  Aphro- 
dite,— out  of  the  sea-foam ;  stretching  its  gray,  cloven 
wings  among  the  clouds;  turning  the  light  of  their 
sunsets  into  blood.  This  has  to  bo  looked  upon,  and 
in  a  more  terrible  shape  than  ever  Salvator  or  Durer 
saw  it.  The  wreck  of  one  guilty  country  does  not  infer 
the  ruin  of  all  countries,  and  need  not  cause  general  ter- 
ror respecting  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Neither  did  the 
orderly  and  narrow  succession  of  domestic  joy  and  sor- 
row in  a  small  German  community  bring  the  question 
in  its  breadth,  or  in  any  unresolvable  shape,  before  the 
mind  of  Durer.  But  the  English  death — the  European 
death  of  the  nineteenth  century— was  of  another  range 
and  power ;  more  terrible  a  thousand-fold  in  its  merely 
physical  grasp  and  grief :  more  terrible,  incalculably,  in 
its  mystery  and  shame.  What  were  the  robber's  casual 
pang,  or  the  rage  of  the  flying  skirmish,  compared  to 
the  work  of  the  axe,  and  the  sword,  and  the  famine, 
which  was  done  during  this  man's  youth  on  all  the  hills 
and  plains  of  the  Christian  earth,  from  Moscow  to  Gi- 
braltar. He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  Napoleon  came 
down  on  Areola.  Look  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  count 
the  blood-stains  on  it,  between  Areola  and  Waterloo, 


•  "  Tlie  Tenth  PlagTie  of  EgTpt." 
f  ■'  Rizpah,  tlie  Daughter  of  Ai&b." 
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§  23.  Kot  alone  tliose  blood -atidna  on  the  Alpine  snow, 
and  the  blue  of  the  Lombard  plain.  The  English  death 
was  before  his  eyes  also.  No  decent,  calculable,  con- 
soled dying ;  no  passing  to  rest  like  that  of  the  ag^d 
burghera  of  Kuremberg  town.  No  gentle  jirocessions 
to  churchyards  among  the  fields,  the  bronze  crests 
bossed  deep  on  the  memorial  tablets,  and  the  skylark 
singing  above  them  from  among  the  corn.  But  the  life 
trampled  oat  in  the  slime  of  the  sti-eet,  crushed  to  dnst 
amidst  the  roaring  of  the  wheel,  tossed  coimtlessly 
away  into  howling  winter  wind  aloug  five  hundred 
leagues  of  rock-fanged  shore.  Or,  worst  of  all,  rotted 
down  to  forgotten  graves  through  years  of  ignorant 
patience,  and  vain  seeking  for  help  from  man,  for  hopo 
in  God — infirm,  imperfect  yearning,  as  of  motherless  in- 
fants starving  at  the  dawn :  opiircsaed  royalties  of  cap- 
tive tlionght,  vague  ague-fits  of  bleak,  amazed  despair. 

§  24,  A  goodly  landscape  this,  for  the  lad  to  paint, 
and  under  a  goodly  light.  Wide  enough  the  light  was, 
and  clear;  no  more  Salvator's  lurid  chasm  on  jagged 
horizon,  nor  Durer's  spotted  rest  of  simiiy  gleam  on 
hedgerow  and  field  :  but  light  over  all  tho  world.  Full 
shone  now  its  awful  globe,  one  pallid  chamel-house, — 
a  ball  strewn  bright  with  humim  ashes,  glai'ing  in 
poised  sway  beneath  the  sun,  all  blinding- white  with 
death  fi'om  pole  to  pole, — death,  not  of  myriads  of  poor 
bodies  only,  but  of  will,  and  mercy,  and  conscience ; 
death,  not  once  inflicted  on  the  flosh,  but  tlaily,  fasten- 
ing on  the  spirit;  death,  not  silent  or  patient,  waiting 
his  appointed  hour,  but  voiceful,  venomous ;  death  with 
the  taunting  word,  and  burning  grasp,  and  infixed  sting. 

"  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  hari'est  is  ripe."    The 

word  is  spoken  in  our  ears  continually  to  other  reajiers 

than  the  angels — to  the  busy  skeletons  that  never  tire 

tor  stooping,     "When  the  measure  of  iniquity  is  full,  and 

)  that  another  day  might  bring  repentance  and 
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redemption, — "  Put  ye  in  the  sickle."  When  the  yomio^ 
life  has  been  wasted  all  away,  and  the  eyes  ai*e  just 
opening  upon  the  tracks  of  ruin,  and  faint  resolution 
rising  in  the  heart  for  nobler  things, — "  Put  ye  in  the 
sickle."  When  the  roughest  blows  of  fortune  have  been 
borne  long  and  bravely,  and  the  hand  is  just  stretched 
to  grasp  its  goal, — "  Put  ye  in  the  sickle."  And  when 
there  are  but  a  few  in  the  midst  of  a  nation,  to  save  it, 
or  to  teach,  or  to  cherish ;  and  all  its  life  is  bound  up 
in  those  few  golden  ears, — "  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  pale 
reapers,  and  pour  hemlock  for  your  feast  of  harvest 
home." 

This  was  the  sight  which  opened  on  the  young  eyes, 
this  the  watchword  sounding  within  the  heart  of  Turner 
in  his  youth. 

So  taught,  and  prepared  for  his  life's  labor,  sate  the 
boy  at  last  alone  among  his  fair  English  hills;  and 
began  to  paint,  with  cautious  toil,  the  rocks,  and  fields, 
and  trickling  brooks,  and  soft,  white  clouds  of  heaven. 
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scenes  were  concerned,  on  rendering  atmospheric  eflfect : 
— and  so  fai*  as  emotion  was  to  be  expressed,  how  con- 
sistently it  was  melancholy. 

Ho  paints,  tinst  of  heroic  or  meditative  subjects, 
the  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt ;  next,  the  Tenth  Plague  of 
Egj'pt.  His  tii-st  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  is  the 
*•  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  1799.  I  presume  an  unimpoi'tant 
picture,  as  his  power  was  not  tht^n  availably  developed. 
His  first  classical  subject  is  Narcissus  and  Echo,  in 
1805  :— 

**  So  melts  Ihe  youth  and  languishes  away, 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay." 

The  year  following  he  summons  his  whole  strength,  and 
I)aints  what  we  might  suppose  would  be  a  happier  sub- 
ject, the  Garden  of  the  Hesi^erides.  This  being  the 
most  important  picture  of  the  first  period,  I  will  ana- 
lyze it  completely. 

§  4.  The  fable  of  the  Hesperides  had,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  Greek  mind  two  distinct  mejmings ;  the  first  re- 
fen'ing  to  natural  iihenomena,  and  the  second  to  moi*al. 
The  natural  meaning  of  it  I  believe  to  have  been  this : — 

The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  sui) posed  to  exist 
in  the  westenimost  pai*t  of  the  C^'renaica ;  it  was  gener- 
ally tlie  expression  for  the  b(?auty  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  tlie  coast  of  Africa  in  that  district.  The  centre 
of  the  Cyrenaiea  "  is  occupied  b}'  a  moderately  elevated 
table-land,  whos(^  edge  nms  parallc^l  to  the  coast,  to 
which  it  sinks  down  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  clothed 
with  verdure,  intersected  by  mountain  streams  running 
through  ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation ;  well 
watercnl  by  frequent  rains,  ex])osed  to  the  cool  sea-breeze 
from  the  north,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara."  * 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  llomau  Geography.    Art.  *'  Cyre- 


naiea." 
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The  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene  itself  was  founded  ten 
miles  from  the  sea-shore,  "in  a  spot  backed  by  the 
moiiutains  on  the  south,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the 
fiery  blasts  of  the  desert :  while  at  the  lieight  of  about 
1,800  feet  an  inexhaustible  spring  bursts  forth  amidst 
luxuriaut  vegetation,  and  pours  its  waters  down  to  the 
Mediterranean  through  a  most  beautiful  ravine." 

The  nymphs  of  the  west,  or  Hesperides,  are  therefore, 
I  believe,  as  natural  types,  the  representatives  of  the 
soft  western  winds  and  sunshine,  which  were  in  this 
district  most  favorable  to  vegetation.  In  this  sense 
they  are  called  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  the 
western  wintls  being  cooled  by  the  snow  of  Atlas.  The 
dragon,  ou  the  contrary,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Htthani  wind,  or  Simoom,  which  blew  over  the  garden 
from  among  the  hills  on  the  south,  and  forbade  all 
advance  of  cultivation  beyond  their  ridge.  Whether 
this  was  the  physical  meaniug  of  the  tradition  in  the 
Greek  mind  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
Turner's  first  interpretation  of  it.  A  glance  at  the  pict- 
ure may  determine  this :  a  clear  fountain  being  made 
the  principal  object  in  the  foreground,— a  bright  and 
strong  torrent  in  the  distance,  —  while  the  dragon, 
wrapped  in  flame  and  whirlwind,  watches  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff. 

§  5.  But,  both  in  the  Greek  mind  and  Turner's,  this 
natural  meaning  of  the  legend  was  a  completely  sub- 
ordinate one.  The  moral  significance  of  it  lay  far 
deeper.  In  the  second,  but  principal  sense,  the  Hespe- 
rides  were  not  daughters  of  Atlas,  nor  connected  with 
the  winds  of  the  west,  but  with  its  splendor.  They 
are  properly  the  nymphs  of  the  sunset,  and  are  the 
daughters  of  night,  having  many  brothera  and  sisters, 
of  whom  I  shall  take  Hesiod's  account. 

§  G,  "  And  the  Night  begat  Doom,  and  short-wither- 
ing Fate,  and  Death. 
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"  And  begrat  Sleep,  and  the  company  of  Dreams,  and 
Censure,  and  Sorrow. 

"  And  the  Hesperides,  who  keep  the  golden  fruit  be- 
yond the  night  Sea. 

''  And  the  Destinies,  and  the  Spirits  of  merciless  pun- 
ishment. 

"  And  Jealousy,  and  Deceit,  and  Wanton  Love ;  and  Old 
Ago,  that  fades  away ;  and  Strife,  whose  will  endui'es." 

§  7.  We  have  not,  I  think,  hithei-to  quite  understood 
the  Greek  feeling  about  those  nymphs  and  their  golden 
apples,  coming  as  a  light  in  the  midst  of  cloud ;  between 
Censure,  and  Sorrow, — and  the  Destinies.  We  must 
look  to  the  precise  meaning  of  Hesiod*s  words,  in  order 
to  get  the  force  of  the  passage. 

"  The  Night  begat  Doom ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  doom 
of  unforeseen  accident — doom  essentially  of  darkness. 

"  And  short- withering  Fate."  Ill  translated.  I  cannot 
do  it  better.  It  means  especially  the  sudden  fate  which 
brings  untimely  end  to  all  puri^ose,  and  cuts  off  youth 
and  its  promise;  called,  therefore  (the  epithet  hardly 
ever  leaving  it),  "  black  Fate." 

"  And  Death."  This  is  the  univei'sal,  inevitable  death, 
opposed  to  the  interfering,  untimely  death.  These  three 
are  named  as  the  elder  children.  Hesiod  pauses,  and 
repeats  the  word  "  begat  "  before  going  on  to  number 
the  others. 

"  And  begat  Sleep,  and  the  company  of  Dreams." 

"And  Cvmure.''  "Momus,"  the  Spirit  of  Blame — the 
si)irit  whicdi  desires  to  blame  rather  than  to  praise ;  false, 
base,  unhelpful,  unholy  judgment : — ignorant  and  blind, 
child  of  the  Night. 

"  And  Sorrow."  Accurately,  sorrow  of  mourning :  the 
son'ow  of  th(^  night,  when  no  man  can  work :  of  the  night 
that  fulls  when  what  was  the  light  of  the  eyes  is  taken 
from  us :  lamenting,  sightless  sorrow,  without  hope, — 
child  of  Night. 
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"And  the  Hesperides."    We  will  come  back  to  these. 

"  And  the  Destinies,  and  the  Spirits  of  Merciless  Pan- 
ishmeut."  These  are  the  great  Fates  which  have  nile 
over  conduct ;  the  first  fate  spokeu  of  (short- withering) 
is  that  which  has  rule  over  occurrence.  These  gi-eat 
Fates  are  Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos.  Their  three  powers 
are— Clotho's  over  the  clew,  the  thread,  or  couneetiug 
energy, ^tbat  ia,  the  conduct  of  life ;  Lachesis'  over  the 
lot — that  is  to  say,  the  chance  which  warps,  entangles, 
or  bends  the  course  of  life.  Atropos,  inflexible,  cuts  the 
thread  forever. 

"  And  Jealousy,"  especially  the  jealousy  of  Fortune,  in 
balancing  all  good  by  evil.  The  Greeks  had  a  peculiar 
dread  of  this  form  of  fate. 

"  And  Deceit,  and  sensual  Love.  And  Old  Age  that 
fades,  and  Strife  that  endures ; "  that  is  to  say,  old  age, 
which,  growing  not  in  wisdom,  is  marked  only  by  its 
failing  power  —  by  the  gradual  gaining  of  darkness  on 
the  faculties,  and  helplessness  on  the  frame,  such  age  is 
the  forerunner  of  true  death — the  child  of  Night.  "  And 
Strife,"  the  last  and  the  mightiest,  the  nearest  to  man  of 
the  Night -children — blind  leader  of  the  blind. 

g  8.  Understanding  thus  whose  sisters  they  are,  let  us 
consider  of  the  Hesperides  themselves — spoken  of  com- 
monly as  the  "  Singing  Nymphs."    They  are  four. 

Their  names  are  ^gle,  —  Brightness;  Erytheia, — 
Blushing ;  Hestia,— the  (spirit  of  the)  Heart,h ;  Arethu- 
sa, — the  Ministering. 

0  English  reader!  host  thon  ever  heard  of  these  fair 
and  true  daughters  of  Sunset,  beyond  the  mighty  sea  % 

And  was  it  not  well  to  trust  to  such  keepers  the  guard- 
ing of  the  golden  frait  which  the  earth  gave  to  Juno  at 
her  marriage  ?  Not  fruit  only :  fruit  on  the  tree,  given 
by  the  earth,  the  great  mother,  to  Juno  (female  power) 
at  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  or  riding  manly  power  (dis- 
tinguished from  the  tried  and  agonizing  strength  of  Her- 
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cules).  I  call  Juno,  briefly,  female  power.  She  is,  espe- 
cially, the  goddess  presiding  oyer  marriage,  regarding 
the  woman  as  the  mistress  of  a  household.  Vesta  (the 
goddess  of  the  hearth  *),  with  Ceres,  and  Veuns,  are  vari- 
oiisly  dominant  over  marriage,  as  the  fulfilment  of  love : 
but  Juno  is  pre-eminently  the  housewives'  goddess. 
She,  therefore,  represents,  in  lier  character,  whatever 
good  or  evil  may  result  from  female  ainliition,  or  de- 
Bire  of  power:  and,  as  to  a  housewife,  the  earth  pre- 
Bents  its  golden  fruit  to  her,  which  she  gives  to  two 
kinds  of  guai'dians.  The  wealth  of  the  earth,  as  the 
source  of  household  peace  and  plenty,  is  watched  b}' 
the  singing  nymphs — the  Hesperides.  But,  as  the 
source  of  household  sorrow  and  deaolatiou,  it  is  watchetl 
by  the  Dragon. 

We  must,  therefore,  see  who  the  Dragon  was,  and  what 
bind  of  dragon. 

§  9.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  we  traced, 
in  an  earlier  cliapter,  the  birth  of  the  Gorgons,  through 
Phorcvs  and  Ceto,  from  Nereus.  The  youngest  child  of 
Phorcys  niul  Coto  is  the  nrii-oii  of  tl.r  n<>^i>oi-iacs  ;  hut 
this  hdrst  dosi-ciit  is  not,  (is  in  Xortli.ni  tniditioiis,  asis-n 
of  fortunateness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  children  of  Xereus 
receive  gradually  more  and  more  teiTor  and  power,  tis 
they  are  later  bom,  till  this  last  of  the  Xoreids  unites 
horj'or  and  power  at  their  utmost.  Observe  the  gradual 
change.  Nereus  himself  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly 
trjK  and  gentle. 

This  is  Hosiod's  account  of  him : — 

"  And  Pontus  begat  Kerens,  simple  and  true,  the  old- 

•  Iter  name  is  also  that  of  tbe  HcfpRrirl  nympb  ;  but  I  give  the  lies- 
perid  lier  Greek  form  of  name,  to  liistinRiiish  lier  from  the  goddess. 
The  Hcspcrid  Arctliusa  lias  tlie  same  Bubordinnlc  relation  to  Ceres  ; 
BDd  Eiyliieia  to  Veniia.  Mg\b  signifies  cspeci.illy  the  spirilof  brighl- 
DesBor  cheerfulness  :  iiicludlDgeveii  the  subordinate  idea  of  house  hold 
neatness  or  cIcaaliDcss. 
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eat  of  children ;  but  they  call  him  the  a^ed  man,  in  that 
he  is  errorless  and  kind;  neither  forgets  he  what  is 
right;  but  knows  all  just  and  gentle  counsel." 

§  10.  Now  the  children  of  Nereus,  like  the  HesperideB 
themselves,  bear  a  twofold  typical  character;  one  physi- 
cal, the  other  moral.  In  his  physical  symbolism,  Nereus 
himself  is  the  calm  and  gentle  sea,  from  which  rise,  in 
gradual  increase  of  terror,  the  clouds  and  storms.  In 
hia  moral  character,  Nereus  is  the  type  of  the  deep, 
pure,  rightly-tempered  human  mind,  from  which,  in 
gradual  degeneracy,  spring  the  troubling  passions. 

Keeping  this  double  meaning  in  view,  observe  the 
whole  line  of  descent  to  the  Hesporides'  Dragon.  Ne- 
reus, by  the  earth,  begets  (1)  Thanmas  (the  wonderful), 
physically,  the  father  of  the  Rainbow;  morally,  the  type 
of  the  enchantments  and  dangers  of  imagination.  Hia 
grandchildren,  besides  the  Rainbow,  are  the  Harpies. 
2.  Phorcys  (Orcus  !),  physically,  the  treachery  or  de- 
vouring spirit  of  the  sea ;  morally,  covetousneas  or  ma- 
lignity of  heart.  3.  Ceto,  physically,  the  deep  places 
of  the  sea;  morally,  secretness  of  heart,  called  "fair- 
cheeked,"  because  tranquil  in  outward  aspect.  4.  Eury- 
bia  (wide  strength),  physically,  the  flowing,  especially 
the  tidal  power  of  the  sea  (she,  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
Heaven,  becomes  the  mother  of  the  three  great  Titans, 
one  of  whom,  Astraeus,  and  the  Dawn,  are  the  parents  of 
the  four  Winds);  morally,  the  healthy  passion  of  the 
heai't.     Thus  far  the  children  of  Nereus. 

§  11,  Next,  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  in  their  physical  char- 
acters (the  grasping  or  devouring  of  the  sea,  reaching 
out  over  the  land  and  its  depthl  beget  the  Clouds  and 
Storms — namely,  first,  the  GraisB,  or  soft  rain-clouds ; 
then  the  Gorgons,  or  storm-clouds ;  and  youngest  and 
last,  the  Hesperides'  Dragon— Volcanic  or  earth-storm, 
associated,  in  conception,  with  the  Simoom  and  fiery 
African  winds. 
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Bat,  in  its  moral  aignificonce,  the  descent  is  this. 
CovotousneBs,  or  malignity  (Phorcys),  and  Secretness 
(Ceto).  beget,  first,  the  darkening'  passions,  whose  hair 
is  always  gray :  then  the  stormy  and  merciless  pasBions, 
brazen -winged  (the  Gorgons),  of  whom  the  dominant. 
Medusa,  is  ice-cold,  turning  all  who  look  on  her  to  stone. 
And,  lastly,  the  consuming  (poisonous  and  volcanic)  pas- 
sions— the  "  fljmie-hacked  dragon,"  uniting  the  powers  of 
poison,  and  instant  destruction.  Now,  the  reader  may 
have  heard,  perhaps,  in  other  books  of  Genesis  than 
Hesiod's,  of  a  dragon  being  busy  about  a  tree  which  bore 
apples,  and  of  crushing  the  head  of  that  di'agon ;  but 
seeing  how,  in  the  Greek  mintl,  this  serpent  was  de- 
sconded  from  the  sea,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
remember  another  verse,  bearing  also  on  the  matter  : — 
"  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters ; " 
and  yet  more  surprised,  going  on  with  the  Scptuagint 
version,  to  find  where  he  is  being  led:  "Thou  brakest 
the  head  of  the  dragon,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the 
Ethiopian  people.  Thou  didst  tear  asunder  the  strong 
fountiiins  ami  the  storm-torrontu ;  thon  didst  dry  up  the 
rivera  of  Etham,  injyas  koI  xt'i^'i-ppom,  the  Pegasus  foun- 
tains^Etbam  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

§  12,  Eeturuiug  thon  to  Hesiod,  wo  find  he  tells  us  of 
the  Dragon  himself :—"  He,  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
desert  land,  kept  the  all-golden  apples  in  his  great  knots  " 
(coils  of  rojie,  or  extremities  of  anything).  With  which 
compare  Euripides'  report  of  him : — "  And  Hercules 
came  to  the  Hesperian  dome,  to  the  singing  maidens, 
plucking  the  apple  fruit  from  the  golden  petals;  slaying 
tlio  flame-backed  dragon,  who  tmned  round  and  I'ound, 
kept  guard  in  unapproachable  spires"  (spirals  or  whirls, 
as  of  a  whirl  wind- vortes). 

Farther,  we  hear  from  other  scattered  syllables  of  tra- 
dition, that  this  dragou  was  sleepless,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  take  various  tones  of  human  voice. 
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And  we  find  a  later  trudition  than  Hesiod'a  calling  him 
a  child  of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  Now  Typhon  is  vol- 
canic storm,  generally  the  evU  spirit  of  tumult. 

Echidna  (the  adder)  is  a  descendant  of  Mednea.  She 
is  a  daoghter  of  Chrysaor  (the  lightning-),  by  Calliroe 
(the  fair  (lowing),  a  daughter  of  Ocean ; — that  is  to  say, 
she  joins  the  intense  fatality  of  the  lightning  with  per- 
fect gontleucsa.  In  form  she  is  half-maiden,  half-ser- 
pent ;  therefore  she  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  fatalest  evil, 
veiled  in  gentleness :  or,  in  one  word,  treacher>' ; — hav- 
ing dominion  over  many  gentle  things ;— and  chiefly 
over  a  tisa,  given,  indeed,  in  another  garden  than  that 
of  the  Heaperides,  yet  in  relation  to  keeping  of  treasure 
also. 

§  13.  Having  got  this  farther  clew,  let  ua  look  who  it 
is  whom  Dante  makes  the  tyjiical  Spirit  of  Treachery. 
The  eighth  or  lowest  pit  of  hell  is  given  to  its  keeping; 
at  the  edge  of  which  pit,  Virgil  casts  a  rope  down  for  a 
signal;  instantly  there  rises,  as  from  the  sea,  "as  one 
returns  who  hath  been  down  to  loose  some  anchor,"  "  the 
fell  monster  with  the  deadly  sting,  who  passes  moun- 
tains, breaks  through  fenced  walls,  and  firm  embattled 
spears ;  and  with  his  filth  taints  all  the  world." 

Think  for  an  instant  of  another  place : — "  Sharp  stones 
are  under  him,  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear." 
We  miist  yet  keep  to  Dante,  however.  Echidna,  remem- 
ber, is  half-maiden,  half-serpent; — hear  what  Dante's 
Fraud  is  like : — 

"  Forthwith  that  linage  vile  of  Fraud  Bppoar'd. 
His  liend  and  upper  purl  exposed  on  land, 
But  laid  Dot  on  the  shore  his  hestlal  traio. 
His  face  the  semblance  of  a  just  man's  wore. 
So  kind  and  gracious  was  iis  outward  cheer ; 
The  rest  was  serpent  ail  :  two  shaggy  clawa 
Readied  Co  the  armpits  :  and  the  back  and  breast, 
And  either  side,  were  painted  o'er  with  nodes 
And  orbits.    Colors  variegated  more 
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Nor  Tnrka  nor  Tartars  e'er  on  clolh  of  state 
Willi  iulcrchivngeable  embroidery  wnve. 
Nur  spread  A-nkcbae  a'et  ber  ciirloiie  loom. 
ha  oft-limes  a  ligbl  skiO  moor'd  to  the  sliore. 
BUtnds  part  1q  water,  part  upon  the  land  ; 
Or,  >s  where  dwells  the  greedy  Oermao  boor, 
Tbe  bcuver  settles,  walchlog  (or  his  prey  ; 
6n  on  the  rim,  tbat  fenced  the  sHiiit  wltb  rock, 
Sal  purcb'd  the  fiend  of  odi.    In  tbe  void 
Glancing,  bis  tail  upturn'd,  its  venomous  fork 
With  sting  like  scorpion's  arm'd." 

'  14.  Ton  observe  thron;         t  this    deecription 
ling  on  the  character  of  nm  Sea  Dragon ;  a  little  C 
r  on,  his  way  of  flying  is  told  us : — 

"  As  a  small  vessel  backing  out  from  land. 
Her  station  quits  ;  so  Ihenco  the  monster  loos'd, 
And,  when  he  fell  liimseU  at  large,  tura'd  round 
There,  where  the  breast  had  been,  bis  fork'd  iniL 
Thus,  like  an  eel,  outslrelcb'd  at  lengtb  lie  steer'd, 
Gatkoring  tlio  ulr  up  with  relmctile  claws." 

And  lastly,  his  name  is  told  ub  :  Geryon.  W  hereupon, 
looking  back  at  Hesiod,  we  find  that  Geryon  is  Echitlnas 
brother.  Man-serpeut,  therefore,  in  Dante,  as  Echidna 
is  woman-serpent. 

We  find  nest  that  Gerj-on  lived  in  the  island  of  Ery- 
theia  (blusliing),  only  another  kind  of  blushing  than  that 
of  the  Hesperid  Erj'theia.  But  it  is  on,  also,  a  western 
island,  and  Geryon  kept  red  oxen  on  it  (said  to  be  near 
the  red  setting  sun) ;  and  Hercules  kills  him,  as  he  does 
the  Hesperian  dragon ;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach 
him,  a  golden  boat  is  given  to  Hercules  by  the  Sun,  to 
cross  the  sea  in. 

g  15.  We  will  return  to  this  part  of  the  legend  present- 
ly, having  enough  of  it  now  collected  to  get  at  tlie  com- 
plete idea  of  the  Hesperian  dragon,  who  is,  in  fine,  the 
"  Pluto  11  gran  nemico  "  of  Dante ;  the  demon  of  all  evil 
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passions  connected  with  covetousnesB :  that  is  to  sny, 
essentially  of  fraud,  rage,  and  gloom.  Regarded  as  the 
demon  of  fraud,  he  is  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Tiper  Echidna,  full  of  deadly  cunning,  in  whirl  on  whirl : 
as  the  demon  of  consuming  Rage,  from  Phorcys ;  as  the 
demon  of  Gloom,  from  Ceto; — in  his  watching  and  mel- 
ancholy, he  is  sleepless  (compare  the  Micyllus  dialogue 
of  Lncian) ;  breathing  whirlwind  and  fire,  he  is  the  de- 
stroyer, descended  from  Typhon  as  well  as  Phorcys ; 
having,  moreover,  with  all  these,  the  irresistible  strength 
of  his  ancestral  sea. 

§  16.  Now,  look  at  him,  as  Turner  has  drawn  him 
(Plate  77).  I  cannot  reduce  the  creature  to  this  scale 
without  losing  half  his  power ;  his  length,  especially, 
seems  to  diminiBh  more  than  it  should  in  proportion  to 
his  bulk.  In  the  picture  he  is  far  in  the  distance,  crest- 
ing the  mountain ;  and  may  be,  perhaps,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long.  The  actual  length  on  the  cauvas  is  a  foot 
and  eight  inches ;  so  that  it  may  be  judged  how  much 
he  loses  by  the  reduction,  not  to  speak  of  my  imperfect 
etching,*  and  of  the  loss  which,  however  well  he  might 
have  been  engraved,  he  would  still  have  stistained,  in 
the  irapoBsibility  of  expressing  the  lurid  color  of  his  ar- 
mor, alternate  bronze  and  blue. 

§  17.  Still,  the  main  points  of  him  are  discernible 
enough  ;  and  among  all  the  wonderful  things  that  Tur- 
ner did  in  his  day,  I  think  this  nearly  the  most  wonder- 
ful. How  far  he  had  really  found  out  for  himself  the 
collateral  bearings  of  the  Hesperid  tradition  I  know 
not;  but  that  he  had  got  the  main  clew  of  it,  and  knew 
who  the  Dragon  was,  there  can  bo  no  doubt .;  the  strange 
thing  is,  that  his  conception  of  it  throughout,  down  to 
the  minutest  detail,  fits  every  one  of  the  cirenmstancea 


•  It  is 


crely  a  skelcli  on  tbe  steel,  like  tlic  illustrations  befori; 
impiisition  ;  liiil  it  marks Ilie  points  needing  note.     Perliupa 
day  I JI1117  be  able  to  EDgrave  It  of  tbe  full  size. 


of  the  Greek  tratlitions.  There  is,  first,  the  Di-agon'a 
descent  from  Medusa  aad  Typhon,  indicated  in  the  ser- 
pect-elouds  doatiii^  from  his  head  (compare  my  sketch 
of  the  MeduBa-cloud,  Plate  71) :  then  note  the  groxeUiag 
and  pouderoua  body,  ending'  in  a  serpent,  of  which  we 
do  not  see  tha  end.  He  drags  the  weiffht  of  it  forward 
by  his  claws,  not  beinp  able  to  lift  himself  from  the 
groiind  C"  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell  ")  -, 
then  the  grip  of  the  claws  themselves  as  if  they  would 
clutch  (rather  than  tear)  the  rock  itself  into  pieces ;  bat 
chiefly,  the  designing  of  the  body.  Remember,  one  of 
the  essential  characters  of  the  creature,  as  descended 
from  Medusa,  is  its  coldness  and  petrifying  power ;  this, 
in  the  demon  of  covetousness,  nanst  exist  to  the  utmost ; 
breathing  fire,  he  is  yet  himself  of  ice.  Now,  if  I  were 
merely  to  draw  this  dragon  as  white,  instead  of  dark, 
and  take  his  claws  away,  his  body  would  become  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  greater  glacier,  so  nearly  perfect,  that 
I  know  no  published  engraving  of  glacier  breaking  over 
a  rocky  brow  so  like  the  tmth  as  this  dragon's  should- 
ers would  be,  if  they  were  thrown  out  in  light ;  there 
being  only  this  difference,  that  they  have  the  form,  but 
not  the  fragility  of  the  ice ;  they  are  at  once  ice  and 
iron.  "His  bones  are  like  solid  pieces  of  brass;  his 
bones  are  like  bars  of  iron  ;  by  his  neesings  a  light  doth 
shine." 

§  18.  The  strange  unity  of  vertebrated  action,  and  of  a 
true  bony  contour,  infinitely  varied  in  every  vertebra, 
with  this  glacial  outline  -, — together  with  the  adoption 
of  the  liead  of  the  Gauges  crocodile,  the  fish-eater,  to 
show  his  sea  descent  (and  this  in  the  year  180C,  when 
hardly  a  single  fossil  saurian  skeleton  existed  within 
Turner's  reach),  renders  the  whole  conception  one  of  the 
most  curious  exertions  of  the  imaginative  intellect  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  arts. 

g  19.  Thus  far,  then,  of  the  cbiigon ;  next,  we  have  to 
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examine  the  coaceptiou  of  the  Goddess  of  Discord.  We 
must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  tradition  about  Geryon, 
I  cannot  yet  decipher  the  meaning  of  his  oxen,  said  to 
be  fed  together  with  those  of  Hades ;  nor  of  the  journey 
of  Hercules,  in  which,  after  slaying  Geryon,  he  returns 
through  Europe  like  a  border  forager,  driving  these 
herds,  and  led  into  farther  battle  in  protection  or  re- 
covery of  them.  But  it  eeema  to  me  the  main  drift  of 
the  legend  cannot  be  mistaken ;  \iz.,  that  Geryon  is  the 
evil  spirit  of  wealth,  as  arising  from  commerce ;  hence, 
placed  as  a  guardian  of  isles  in  the  most  distant  sea,  and 
reached  in  a  golden  boat ;  while  the  Hesperian  dragon 
is  the  evil  spirit  of  wealth,  as  possessed  in  households; 
and  associated,  therefore,  with  the  true  household 
guardians,  or  singing  nymphs,  Hercules  (manly  labor), 
slaying  both  Geryon  and  Ladon,  presents  oxen  and 
apples  to  Juno,  who  is  their  proper  mistress ;  but  the 
Goddess  of  Discord,  contriving  that  one  portion  of  this 
household  wealth  shall  be  ill  bestowed  by  Paris,  he, 
according  to  Coleridge's  interpretation,  choosing  pleas- 
ure instead  of  wisdom  or  power ; — there  issue  from  this 
evil  choice  the  catastrophe  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  essentially,  both  in 
the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  the  tronbliug  of  household 
peace ;  terminating  with  the  restoration  of  this  peace 
by  repentance  and  patience ;  Helen  and  Penelope  seen 
at  last  sitting  iipon  their  household  thrones,  in  the  Hes- 
perian light  of  age. 

§  20.  We  have,  therefore,  to  regard  Discord,  in  the 
Hesperidea  garden,  eminently  as  tlie  disturber  of  house- 
holds, assuming  a  different  aspect  from  Homer's  wild  and 
fierce  discord  of  war.  They  are,  nevertheless,  one  and 
the  same  power  i  for  she  changes  her  aspect  at  will.  I 
cannot  get  at  the  root  of  her  name,  Eris.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  ought  to  have  one  in  common  with  Erinnys 
(Fury);  but  it  means  always  contention,  emulation,  or 
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competition,  either  in  mind  or  in  words ; — the  final  work 
of  Ens  is  essentially  "  division,"  and  she  is  herself  al- 
wa}' 8  double-minded ;  shouts  two  ways  at  once  (in  Iliad, 
xi.  6),  and  weai's  a  mantle  rent  in  half  (iEneid,  viii.  702). 
Homer  makes  her  loud-voiced,  and  insatiably  covetous. 
This  last  attribute  is,  ^vith  him,  the  source  of  her  usual 
title.  She  is  little  when  she  first  is  seen,  then  rises  till 
her  head  touches  heaven.  By  Virgil  she  is  called  mad ; 
and  her  hair  is  of  serpents,  bound  with  bloody  garlands. 
§  21.  This  is  the  conception  first  adopted  by  Turner, 
but  combined  with  another  which  he  found  in  Spenser  ; 
only  note  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
English  poets  between  Eris  (Discord)  and  Ate  (En-or), 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Discord,  according  to  Hesiod.  She 
is  properly — mischievous  error,  tender-footed;  for  she 
does  not  walk  on  the  earth,  but  on  heads  of  men  (Iliad, 
xix.  92) ;  i.e.,  not  on  the  solid  ground,  but  on  human 
vain  thoughts;  therefore,  her  hair  is  glittering  (Iliad, 
xix.  126).  I  think  she  is  mainly  the  confusion  of  mind 
coming  of  i)ride,  as  Eris  comes  of  covctousness;  there- 
fore. Homer  makes  her  a  daughter  of  Jove.  Spenser, 
under  the  name  of  Ate,  describes  Eris.  I  have  referred 
to  his  account  of  her  in  my  notice  of  the  Discord  on  the 
Ducal  jialace  of  Venice  (remember  the  inscription  there, 
Disrordia  sum,  tliiicordans).  But  the  stanzas  from  which 
Turner  derived  his  conceiition  of  her  are  these — 

"  A  Is,  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchlcsse  eares  deformed  and  distort, 
Filled  with  false  rumors  and  seditious  trouble, 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vulgar  sort, 
That  still  are  led  with  every  light  report : 
And  as  her  eares,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odde, 
And  much  unlike  ;  th'  one  long,  the  other  short, 
And  both  misplast ;  that,  when  th'  one  forward  yode, 
The  other  backe  retired  and  contrdrie  trode. 

*'  Likewise  unequall  were  her  handcs  twaiue  ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  pusht  away  ; 
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That  one  did  make  the  otbcr  niard  againe, 

And  sought  to  briag  all  things  unto  decay  ; 

Whereby  great  riches,  gathered  mauie  a.  day, 

She  in  short  apace  did  often  bring  to  uought, 

An  their  posBesaours  often  did  diamay  : 

For  all  her  Htudie  was,  and  all  her  thought 

How  she  might  overthrow  the  thiug  that  Concord  wrought 

"  80  much  her  malice  did  her  might  surpas. 
That  even  th'  Alniightle  aelfe  she  did  maligne, 
Because  to  man  so  mereifull  He  was, 
And  unto  all  Hia  creaturofi  ao  benigne, 
Bith  ahe  beraelf  was  of  His  grace  Indigne  : 
For  all  this  world's  faire  workmanship  she  tride 
Uuio  Lis  kst  confusioa  to  bring, 
And  that  great  golden  chain e  quite  to  divide, 
With  which  it  blessed  Concord  Lath  together  tide." 

All  these  circtim stance s  of  decrepitudo  and  distortion 
Tumur  baa  followed,  through  band  and  limb,  with  pa- 
tient care :  he  has  added  one  final  touch  of  hia  own.  Tha 
nymph  who  brings  the  apples  to  the  goddess,  offers  her 
one  in  each  hand ;  and  Eris,  of  the  divided  mind,  cannot 
choose. 

§  22.  One  farther  circiimetance  must  be  noted,  in  or- 
der to  complete  our  understanding  of  the  picture, — the 
gloom  esteniling,  not  to  the  dragon  only,  bnt  also  to  the 
fountain  and  the  tree  of  goldeu  fruit.  The  reason  of 
this  gloom  may  be  found  in  two  other  passages  of  the 
authors  from  which  Turner  had  taken  his  conception  of 
Eris— Virgil  and  Spenser.  For  though  the  Hesperidea 
in  their  own  character,  as  the  nymphs  of  domestic  joy, 
are  entirely  bright  (and  the  garden  alwaya  bright  around 
them),  yet  seen  or  remembered  in  sorrow,  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  discord,  they  deepen  distress.  Their  entirely 
happy  character  is  given  by  Euripides : — "  The  fruit- 
planted  shore  of  the  Hesperidea,— songstresses,— where 
the  ruler  of  the  purple  lake  allows  not  any  more  to  the 
sailor  his  way,  assigning  the  botmdary  of  Heaven,  which 
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Atlas  holds :  where  the  ambrosial  foontains  flow,  and  the 
fruitful  and  divine  land  increases  the  happiness  of  the 
poiLs.*' 

But  to  the  thoughts  of  Dido,  in  her  despair,  they  re- 
cur under  another  aspect :  she  remembers  their  priestess 
as  a  great  enchantress :  who  fitds  tht  drotj^ms  and  pre- 
sen'es  the  boughs  of  the  tree :  sprinkling:  moist  honey 
and  drowsy  poppy:  who  also  has  power  over  grhosts; 
"and  the  earth  shakes  and  the  forests  stoop  from  the 
hills  at  lior  bidding." 

§  23.  This  passage  Turner  must  have  known  well,  from 
his  continual  interest  in  Carthage:  but  his  diminution 
of  the  splendor  of  the  old  Greek  garden  was  certainly 
caused  chiefly  by  Spenser  s  describing  the  Hesperides 
fruit  as  growing  first  in  the  garden  of  Mammon : — 

**  There  mournful!  cypresse  grew  in  greatest  store  ; 
And  trct's  of  bitter  gull ;  and  heben  sad  ; 
Dejid  sleeping  poppy  ;  and  black  hellebore  ; 
Culd  coloquintida  ;  and  tetni  mad 
Mortal  samnitis  ;  and  cicuta  bad. 
With  which  th'  uniust  Atheniens  made  to  dy 
Wise  Socrates,  who,  thereof  quaffing  glad, 
Pourd  out  his  life  and  last  phil(»soj)hy. 


'*  The  pirdin  of  Proserpina  this  hight : 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat, 
With  a  thick  arber  goodly  over  dight, 
In  wliifrh  she  often  usd  from  oimmi  heat 
H(?rsclfe  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat : 
Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree, 
With  hraunches  broad  dispredd  and  iKniy  great, 
Clothed  with  leaves,  that  none  the  wooil  mote  see. 
And  loaden  all  with  fruit  as  thick  as  it  might  bee. 

'*  Thoir  fruit  were  golden  apples  glistring  bright. 
That  goodly  was  their  glory  to  behold  ; 
On  earth  like  never  grew,  ne  living  wight 
Like  ever  saw,  but  they  from  hence  were  sold  ; 
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For  those.  wLicli  Hercules  with  conquest  bold 
Qot  from  grciil  Alius  dnugliters,  hence  began. 


"  Hero  eke  that  famous  golden  apple  grew. 
The  whicli  emoDgst  llic  gods  fulse  Al^  threw." 


There  are  two  collateral  evidences  in  the  picture  of 
Turner's  mind  having  been  partly  influenced  by  this 
passage.  The  excessive  darkness  of  the  stream, — though 
oue  of  the  Cyrene  fountains— to  remind  us  of  Cocytus ; 
and  the  bresiking  of  the  bough  of  the  tree  by  the  weight 
ot  its  apples— not  healthily,  but  as  a  diseased  tree  would 
break. 

§  24.  Sucli  then  is  our  English  painter's  first  great  re- 
ligious picture ;  and  exponent  ot  our  English  faith.  A 
sad-colored  work,  not  executed  in  Angelico's  white  and 
gold;  nor  in  Perugino's  crimson  and  azure;  but  in  a 
sulphurous  hue,  as  relating  to  a  paradise  of  smoke. 
That  power,  it  appears,  on  the  hill-top,  is  our  British 
Madonna ;  whom,  reverently,  the  English  devotional 
painter  must  paint,  thus  enthroned,  with  nimbus  about 
the  gracious  head.  Our  Madonna, — or  our  Jupiter  on 
Olympus, — or,  perhaps  more  accurately  still,  our  un- 
knomi  god,  sea-bom,  with  the  cliffs,  not  of  Cyrene,  but 
of  England,  for  bis  altar;  and  no  chance  of  any  Mars* 
Hill  proclamation  concerning  him,  "  whom  therefore  ye 
ignorant ly  worship." 

§  25.  This  is  no  irony.  Tlie  fact  is  verily  so.  The 
greatest  man  of  our  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  strength  and  hope  of  his 
youth,  perceives  this  to  be  the  thing  he  has  to  tell  us  of 
utmost  moment,  connected  with  the  spiritual  world-  In 
each  city  and  country  of  past  time,  the  master-minds 
had  to  declare  the  chief  worship  which  lay  at  the  na- 
tion's heart ;  to  define  it ;  adorn  it  i  show  the  range  and 
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authority  of  it.  Thus  in  Athens,  we  have  the  triumph 
of  Pallas ;  and  in  Venice  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin; 
here,  in  England,  is  our  great  spiritual  fact  forever  in- 
terpreted to  us — the  Assumption  of  the  Dragon.  No 
St.  George  any  more  to  be  heard  of ;  no  more  dragon- 
slaying  possible :  this  child,  bom  on  St.  George's  Day, 
can  only  make  manifest  the  Dragon,  not  slay  him,  sea- 
serpent  as  he  is;  whom  the  English  Andromeda,  not 
fearing,  takes  for  her  lord.  The  fairy  English  Queen 
once  thought  to  command  the  waves,  but  it  is  the  sea- 
dragon  now  who  commands  her  valleys;  of  old  the 
Angel  of  the  Sea  ministered  to  them,  but  now  the  Ser- 
pent of  the  Sea ;  where  once  flowed  their  clear  springfs 
now  spreads  the  black  Cocytus  pool ;  and  the  fair  bloom- 
ing of  the  Hosperid  meadows  fades  into  ashes  beneath 
the  Nereid's  Guard. 

Yes,  Albert  of  Nuremberg ;  the  time  has  at  last  come. 
Another  nation  has  arisen  in  the  strength  of  its  Black 
anger ;  and  another  hand  has  porirayed  the  spirit  of  its 
toil.    Crowned  with  fire,  and  with  the  wings  of  the  bat. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE   HEsrEKID   £0l£. 


§  1.  Five  years  after  the  HesperiJes  were  painted,  an- 
other great  mythological  subject  appeai-ed  by  Turner's 
haud.  Another  di'agon — this  time  uot  triumphant,  but 
in  death-pang :  the  Python,  slain  by  Apollo. 

Not  in  a  garden,  this  Blayiug,  but  in  a  hollow,  among 
wildest  rocks,  beside  a  stagnant  pool.  Yet,  instead  of 
the  sombre  coloring  of  the  Hesperid  liiUa,  strange 
gleams  of  blue  and  gold  flit  around  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  color  the  clouds  above  them. 

The  picture  is  at  once  the  type,  and  the  first  expres- 
sion  of  a  great  chauga  which  was  passing  in  Turner's 
miud.  A  change,  which  was  not  clearly  manifested  in 
all  its  results  until  much  later  in  his  life  (  but  in  the 
coloring  of  this  picture  are  the  first  signs  of  it ;  and  in 
the  subject  of  this  picture,  its  symbol. 

§  2.  Had  Turner  died  early,  the  reputation  he  would 
have  left,  though  great  and  enduring,  would  have  been 
strangely  different  from  that  which  ultimately  must 
now  attach  to  his  name.  He  would  have  been  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  severest  of  painters ;  his  iron 
touch  and  positive  form  would  have  been  continually 
opposed  to  the  delicacy  of  Claude  and  richness  of 
Titian ;  he  would  have  been  spoken  of,  popularly,  as 
a  man  who  had  no  eye  for  color.  Perhaps  here  and 
there  a  watchful  critic  might  have  shown  this  popular 
idea  to  be  false ;  but  no   conception  could  have  been 
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formed  by  any  one  of  the  man's  real  disposition  or  capa- 
city. 

It  was  only  aftur  the  year  1820  that  these  were  de- 
terminable, and  bis  peculiar  work  discerned. 

§  3.  H»j  bad  be^in  by  faithful  declaration  of  the  sor- 
row there  wae  in  the  world.  It  is  now  permitted  him 
to  see  also  its  beauty.  Ho  becomes,  separately  and 
without  rival,  the  painter  of  the  loveliness  and  light  of 
the  creation. 

Of  its  loveliness :  that  which  may  be  beloved  in  it, 
the  tenderest,  kindest,  most  feminine  of  ittt  aspects-  Of 
its  light  r  light  not  merely  diffused,  but  interpreted ; 
lig:bt  seen  pre-eminently  in  color. 

Claude  and  Cuyp  had  painted  the  sun^Aint',  Turner 
alone  the  sun  nyJor, 

Obser%o  this  at^curately.  Those  easily  understood 
effects  of  afternoon  light,  gracious  and  sweet  so  far  as 
thoy  reach,  are  produced  by  the  softly  warm  or  yellow 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  through  mist.  They  are  low  in 
tone,  even  in  nature,  and  disguise  the  colors  of  objects. 
Thoy  '.in:  imitiiblo  cvrn  by  prrsnos  who  havi^  littlu  or 
no  jrift  of  color,  if  the  tones  of  the  pictiiri'  are  kept 
low  and  in  true  harmony,  and  the  reflected  liglits  warm. 
But  they  never  could  be  painted  by  great  colorists. 
The  fact  of  blue  and  crimson  being  effaced  by  yellow 
and  gray,  puts  such  effect  at  once  out  of  the  notice  or 
thought  of  a  eolorist,  unless  lie  has  some  special  in- 
terest in  the  motive  of  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
musician  to  compose  with  only  tliree  notes,  as  Titian 
to  paiut  without  crimson  and  blue.  Accordingly  the 
colorists  in  general,  feeling  that  no  other  than  this 
yellow  sunshine  was  imitable,  refused  it,  and  painted 
in  twilight,  when  the  color  was  full.  Therefore,  from 
the  imperfect  colorists,— from  Cuyp,  Claude,  Both,  AVil- 
son,  we  get  deceptive  effect  of  suiiwliine :  never  from 
the  Venetians,  from  Rubens,   Reynolds,  or  Velasquez. 
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From  these  we  g-et  only  conventional  substitutions  for  it, 
Rubens  being  especially  daring  *  iu  frankness  of  symbol. 

§  4.  Turner,  however,  as  a  landscape  painter,  Ijad  to 
represent  sunshine  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  went 
steadily  through  the  aubdned  golden  chord,  and  painted 
Cuyp's  favorite  effect,  "sun  rising  through  vapor,"  for 
many  a  weary  year.  But  this  wan  not  enough  for  him. 
He  must  paint  the  sun  in  his  strength,  the  sun  rising 
not  through  vapor.  If  you  glance  at  that  Apollo  slaying 
the  Python,  you  will  see  there  is  rose  color  and  blue  on 
the  clouds,  as  well  as  gold ;  and  if  then  you  turn  to  the 
Apollo  in  the  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus — his  horses  are 
rising  beyond  the  horizon, — you  see  he  is  not  "  rising 
through  vapor,"  but  above  it ;  gaining  somewhat  of  a 
victory  over  vapor,  it  appears. 

The  old  Dutch  brewer,  with  his  yellow  mist,  was  a 
great  man  and  a  good  guide,  but  he  was  not  Apollo. 
He  and  his  dray-horses  led  the  way  through  the  flats, 
cheerily,  for  a  little  time ;  we  have  other  horses  now 
flaming  out  "  beyond  the  mighty  sea." 

A  victoi-y  over  vapor  of  many  kinds;  Python-slaying 
in  general.  Look  how  the  Python's  jaws  smoke  as  ho 
falls  back  between  the  rocks : — a  vaporous  serpent  I 
We  will  see  who  he  was,  presently. 

The  public  remonstrated  loudly  in  the  cause  of  Py- 
thon :  "  He  had  been  so  yellow,  quiet,  and  jjleasant  a 
creature;  what  meant  these  azure-shafted  aiTows,  this 
sudden  glare  into  darkness,  this  Iris  message ;  Thau- 
mantian  ;  —  mii'aele- working  i  scattering  our  slumber 
down  in  Cocytus?"  It  meant  much,  but  that  was  not 
what  they  should  have  first  asked  about  it.  They  should 
have  asked  simply,  was  it  a  true  message  7  Were  these 
Thaumantian  things  so,  in  the  real  universe  ^ 

•  TLere  ia  a  very  wonderful,  nnd  (ilmost  deceptive.  imitAlion  of  bud- 
Ugbl  by  Rubens  nt  Berlin.  It  fnlla  through  broken  clouds  upon 
angels,  the  flesh  being  ciieckerad  with  sunlight  and  shade. 
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rlit  have  been  known  easily  they  were.  One 
cl  n  or  suuaet,  obediently  beheld,  would  have  set 
m  right  i  and  shown  that  Turner  was  indeed  the 
y  true  speaker  concerning  aiioh  things  that  ever  yet 
d  appeared  in  the  worUL  They  would  neither  look 
■  hoar  i— only  shouted  continuously,  "  Perish  Apollo, 
g  us  back  Python." 

6.  We  must  understand  the  real  meaning  of  this  crj", 
herein  rests  not  merely  the  question  of  the  great 
t  or  wrong  in  Turner's  life,  but  the  question  of  the 
it  or  wrong  of  all  painting.  Nay,  on  this  issue 
?s  the  nobleness  of  painting  as  an  art  altogether, 
it  is  distinctively  the  art  of  coloring,  not  of  shaping 
relating.  Sculptors  and  poets  can  do  these,  the 
liter's  own  work  is  color. 

IS,  then,  for  the  last  time,  rises  the  question,  what 
tie  true  dignity  of  color  1    We  left  that  doubt  a  little 
le  ago  among  the  cloude,  wondering  what  they  had 
1  made  so  scarlet  for.     Now  Turner  brings  the  doubt 
s.  to  us,  iinescapable  any  more.     No  man,  hitherto, 
hatl  painted  the  clouds  scarlet.     Hesperid  iEgle,  and 
Erytheia,  throned  there  in  the  west,  f;ule  into  the  twi- 
lights of  four  thousand  years,  unconfessed.     Here  is  at 
last  one  who  confesses  them,  but  is  it  well  1    Men  say 
these  Heaperids  are  sensual  goddesses. ^traitresses, — 
that  the  Graiie  are  the  only  true  ones.     Nature  ma*le  the 
western   and  the  eastern  clouds    splendid    in   fallacy. 
Crimson  is  impure  and  vile ;  let  us  paint  in  black  if  we 
would  be  virtuous. 

§  6.  Note,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  that  the  pecu. 
liar  innovation  of  Turner  was  the  perfection  of  the  color 
chord  by  means  of  scarlet.  Other  painters  bad  rendered 
the  golden  tones,  and  the  blue  tones,  of  sky  ;  Titian  es- 
pecially the  last,  in  perfectness.  But  none  had  dared 
to  paint,  none  seem  to  have  seen,  the  scarlet  and  p\ir- 
ple. 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  seeing  this  color  in  vividness  ivlieu 
it  occun-ed  in  full  light,  that  Tui-ner  differed  from  pre- 
ceding padntera.  His  most  distinctive  innovation  as  a 
colorist  was  bis  discovery  of  the  scarlet  shadow.  "  True, 
there  is  a  sunshine  whoso  light  is  golden,  and  its  shadow 
gray  ;  but  there  is  another  sunshine,  and  that  the  pur- 
est, whose  light  is  white,  and  its  shadow  scarlet."  This 
was  the  essentially  offensive,  inconceivable  thing,  which 
he  could  not  Ire  believed  in.  There  was  some  ground 
for  the  incredulity,  because  no  color  is  vivid  enough  to 
express  the  pitch  of  light  of  pure  white  sunshine,  so 
that  the  color  given  without  the  true  intensity  of  light 
looks  false.  Nevertheless,  Turner  could  not  but  report 
of  the  color  tnily.  "  I  must  indeed  be  lower  in  the  key, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  false  in  the  note. 
Here  is  sunshine  which  glows  even  when  subdued;  it 
has  not  cool  shade,  but  fiery  shade."*  This  is  the  glory 
of  sunshine. 

§  7.  Now,  tliis  scarlet  color, — or  pure  red,  intensified 
by  expression  of  light, — is,  of  all  the  three  primitive 
colors,  that  which  is  most  distinctive.  Yellow  is  of  the 
nature  of  simple  light ;  blue,  connected  with  simple 
shade ;  but  red  is  an  entirely  abstract  color.  It  is  red  to 
which  the  color-blind  are  blintl,  as  if  to  show  us  that  it 
was  not  necessary  merely  for  the  service  or  comfort  of 
man,  but  that  there  was  a  special  gift  or  teaching  in  this 
color.  Observe,  farther,  that  it  is  this  color  which  the 
sunbeams  take  in  passing  through  the  eart/i's  afrnonjihcre. 
The  rose  of  dawn  and  sunset  is  the  hue  of  the  rays  pass- 
ing close  over  the  earth.  It  is  also  concentrated  in  the 
blood  of  man. 


■  Not,  accumlely  speaking,  shadow,  but  (krk  aide,  All  shadow 
proper  la  negative  iu  color,  bul,  generally,  refleeled  ligbt  ia  warmer 
than  direct  light :  and  when  the  direct  light  is  warm,  pure,  and  of 
the  bigheit  Inlenaity,  its  reflection  Is  scurlet.  Turner  habitually,  in 
hia  later  sketches,  used  vermilion  for  his  pea  outline  in  eSects  of  sun. 
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§  8.  Unforeseen  requirements  have  compelled  me  to 
diBjierae  through  various  works,  undertaken  between  the 
first  anil  last  portious  of  this  eastiy,  the  examination  of 
many  points  respecting  eulor,  which  I  had  intended  to 
reserve  for  this  place.  I  can  now  only  refer  the  reader 
to  these  several  passages  •  and  sum  their  import ;  which 

•  Tlie  following  colletteil  »j-steiii  of  llie  variotis  slalemfuis  mntle  ro- 
apectliig  tulor  iu  diSereut  purls  of  my  works  may  be  useful  to  the 
Mudout  :— 

let.  Abelract  color  ts  of  far  less  fmporlaacc  than  abstract  form 
(vol.  I.,  cbap.  V.)  :  tlial  \a  to  say,  if  it  couM  rest  in  our  cbolcc  whether 
we  would  carve  like  Piiidias  (siipiMsIug  I'Lidias  had  never  used  color), 
nr  arrange  the  colors  of  a  abawl  like  Indians,  tlierc  is  no  question  as 
to  which  power  we  ought  to  cliooae.  The  difference  of  rank  Is  vasi  ; 
Iliore  is  uo  way  of  estimating  or  measuring  il. 

So.  agalD,  if  il  rest  in  our  choice  wliether  we  will  be  great  in  Inven- 
tion of  form,  to  be  expressed  only  by  Dglit  and  shade,  a«  Durcr.  or 
great  in  Invention  and  applicatioD  of  color,  caring  only  for  ungainly 
form,  as  BassAno,  there  is  still  no  question.  Try  to  be  Durer.  of  llie 
two.  So  agKin,  If  we  have  to  give  an  account  or  description  of  any- 
thing— it  ft  be  an  object  of  high  interest— lis  form  will  be  always 
what  we  should  first  tell.  Neither  leopard  spots  nor  pnrlridge's  sig- 
nify prinirmly  in  describing  eillicr  lx.'nst  or  bird.  But  tcclh  nnd 
fenlbcrs  do. 

3.  Secondly.  Though  color  is  of  less  imixirtance  llian  form,  if  you 
introduce  it  at  all.  it  must  be  ngbt. 

People  often  speak  of  tbc  Roman  school  as  if  it  were  greater  than 
Ibc  Venetian,  l>ccausc  its  color  is  '■  subordinate." 

iLt  color  is  not  subordinate.     It  la  bad. 

If  you  paint  colored  objects,  you  must  cither  paint  them  rigbtly  or 
wrongly.  Tbere  is  no  other  clioicc.  You  may  introduce  as  little 
color  as  you  choose — a  mere  tint  of  rose  in  a  cbalk  drawing,  for  in- 
stance ;  or  pale  huca  gencnilly — ns  MicbacI  Angcio  in  llie  Sistiue 
Chapel.  All  such  work  implies  feebleness  or  imperfection,  but  not 
necessarily  error.  Bui  if  you  paini  with  full  color,  us  Kaphnel  and 
Leonardo,  3'ou  must  cilber  be  true  or  false,  tf  true,  you  will  paint 
like  a  Venetian.  If  false,  your  form,  supremely  beautiful,  may  draw 
Mie  attention  of  tlie  epcctnlor  from  the  false  color,  or  induce  him  lo 
panlon  it— nnd,  if  ill-lnnght.  even  to  like  it  ;  but  your  picture  is  none 
the  greater  for  that.  IIiul  Leonardo  and  Raphael  colored  like  Gior- 
gione.  Ibcir  work  would  have  been  greater,  not  less,  than  It  is  now, 

8.  To  color  perfectly  is  the  rarest  and  most  precious  (tecbnlcal) 
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is  briefly,  that  color  generally,  but  chiefly  the  scarlet, 
used  with  the  hyssop,  in  the  Levitical  law,  is  the  great 
sanctifying  element  of  visible  beauty  inseparably  con- 
nected with  purity  and  life. 
I  must  not  enter  here  into  the  solemn  and  far-reaching 

power  fto  UTliat  cun  poBseas.  There  liave  been  oa\j  seTen  supreme 
colorisis  ninoug  the  true  paiutera  whose  worts  exist  (namely,  Qior- 
gione,  Titian,  Veronese,  Tinloret,  Correggio,  Reynolds,  and  Turner) ; 
but  the  uames  of  great  designers,  includiDg  sculptors,  arebitecls,  and 
metal-workers  are  multitudinous.  Also,  If  you  can  color  perfectly, 
you  are  sure  to  be  able  to  do  everylhing  else  if  you  like.  There  never 
yet  was  colorlst  who  could  not  draw :  hut  faculty  of  perceiving  form 
may  exist  alone  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  found  ultimately  that 
the  ]lerfec^  gifts  of  color  and  form  always  go  together.  Tilian'a  form 
la  nobler  than  Durer's,  and  more  subtle ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  but 
that  Phidias  could  have  painted  as  nobly  as  he  carved.  But  when 
the  powers  are  uot  supreme,  the  wisest  men  usually  neglect  the  color- 
glFt.  and  develop  that  of  form. 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  at  present  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
amination of  the  construction  of  Turner's  color  system,  because  the 
public  is  at  present  so  unconscious  of  the  meaning  and  nature  ot  color 
that  they  would  not  know  what  I  was  talking  of.  Tlie  more  than 
ludicrous  folly  of  the  system  of  modern  water-color  painting,  in  which 
it  is  assumed  that  every  hue  in  the  drawing  may  be  beneficially 
washed  into  every  other,  must  prevent,  as  long  as  it  Influences  the 
popular  mind,  even  Incipient  inquiry  respecting  color-art.  But  for 
help  of  any  solitary  and  painstaking  student,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Turner's  color  is  founded  more  on  Correggio  and  Bussano  than  on  the 
central  Venetians ;  It  involves  a  more  tender  and  constant  reference  to 
light  and  shade  than  that  of  Veronese ;  and  a  more  sparkling  and 
gem-like  lustre  than  that  of  Tit  inn.  I  dislike  using  a  technical  word 
which  has  been  disgrticed  by  aSectation,  but  there  is  no  other  wnrd 
to  signify  what  I  mean  in  saying  thai  Turner's  color  has,  to  the  full, 
Correggio's  '■  morbidezza,"  including  also,  In  due  place,  conditions  of 
mosaic  effect,  like  tliat  of  the  colors  in  an  Indian  design,  unaccom- 
plished by  any  previous  master  in  painting ;  and  a  fantasy  of  inventive 
arrangement  corresponding  to  that  of  Beethoven  in  music.  In  its  con- 
currence with  and  expression  of  texture  or  construction  of  surfaces 
(as  their  bloom,  lustre,  or  intricacy)  it  stands  unrivalled— no  Btill-life 
painting  by  any  other  master  can  stand  for  an  instant  beside  Turner's, 
when  his  work  is  of  life-size,  as  in  his  numerous  studies  of  birds  and 
their  plumage.  This  "  morbidezza"  of  color  is  associated,  precisely 
as  it  was  in  Correggio,  with  an  exquisite  sonsibUity  to  fineness  and  In- 
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fields  of  thought  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  traverse, 
in  order  to  detect  the  mystical  connection  between  life 
and  love,  set  forth  in  that  Hebrew  system  of  sacrificial 
religion  to  which  we  may  trace  most  of  the  received 

tricacy  of  curvature  :  curvature,  as  already  uoticed  in  the  second 
volume,  being  to  lines  what  gradation  is  to  colors.  This  subject,  also, 
is  too  difficult  and  too  little  regarded  by  the  public,  to  be  entered  upon 
here,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  quality  of  Turner's  design,  the 
one  which  of  all  is  best  expressible  by  engraving,  has  of  all  been  least 
expressed,  owing  to  the  constant  reduction  or  change  of  proportion  in 
the  plates.  Publishers,  of  course,  require  generally  their  plates  to  be 
of  one  size  (the  plates  in  tliis  book  form  an  appalling  exception  to  re- 
ceived practice  in  this  respect) ;  Turner  always  made  his  drawings 
lon^rcr  or  shorter  by  half  an  inch,  or  more,  according  to  the  subject ; 
the  engravers  contracted  or  expanded  them  to  fit  the  books,  with  utter 
destruction  of  the  nature  of  every  curve  in  the  design.  Mere  reduc- 
tion necessarily  involves  such  loss  to  some  extent ;  but  the  degree  in 
which  it  prolmbly  involves  it  has  been  curiously  exemplified  by  the 
62d  Plate  in  this  volume,  reduced  from  a  pen-drawing  of  mine,  18 
inches  long.  Fig.  101  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  hook  and  piece  of  drapery, 
in  the  foreground,  in  my  drawing,  which  is  very  nearly  true  to  the 
Turner  curves  :  compare  them  with  the  curves  either  in  Plate  63,  or 
in  the  pu))li8hed  engraving  in  the 
England  S<Ties.  The  Plate  op- 
posite (70)  is  a  portion  of  the  fore- 
ground of  the  drawing  of  the 
LlanluTis  (England  Series),  also 
of  its  n*al  size  ;  and   interesting 

as  sljowiiiir  the  grace  of  Turner's  _      ,^, 

*^         "     ,         ,  Fio.  101. 

curvature    even    when    he    was 

drawing  fastest.     It  is  a  hasty  drawing  througliout.  and  after  finishing 

the  rofrks  and  water,  being  apparently  a  little  tired,  he  has  struck  out 

the  broken  fence  of  the  watering-place  for  tlie  cattle  with  a  few  im- 

jH-'tuous  dasln^s  of  the  hand.     Yet  the  curvature  and  grouping  of  line 

arc  still  perfectly  tender.     How  far  the  passage  loses  by  reduction, 

may  1m'  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  published  engraving. 

4.  Color,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  the  purifying  or  sanctifying  ele- 
ment of  material  Iwauty. 

If  so,  how  less  important  than  form  ?  Because,  on  form  depends 
existence  :  on  color,  only  purity.  Under  the  Leviticnl  law.  neither 
Koarlet  nor  hyssop  could  purify  the  deformc^d.  So,  under  all  natural 
law,  there  mu.st  Ikj  rightly  shaped  members  first ;  then  sanctifying 
color  and  fire  in  them. 
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ideas  respecting  sanctity,  consticmtion,  and  purification. 
This  only  I  must  hint  to  the  reader — for  his  own  follow- 
ing out— that  if  he  earnestly  examines  the  original 
sources  from  which  our  heedless  popular  language  re- 

Kevcrtbelesa,  there  are  Beverul  great  difflcuUies  Aud  oppasilions  of 
aspect  in  tliis  matter,  whicli  I  must  try  to  reconcUe  now  clearly  and 
finally.  Am  color  is  the  type  of  Love,  it  resembles  It  in  all  its  modes 
of  opccAlInn  ;  and  io  practical  work  of  human  handif,  it  Bustalna 
clianges  of  worthiness  precisely  like  those  of  human  seiual  love.  That 
love,  when  true,  faithful,  well-fixed,  ia  eminently  the  sanctlfylns  ele- 
ment of  human  life :  without  It,  the  sout  cannot  reach  its  fullest 
height  of  holiness.  But  If  shallow,  falLhleafl,  misdirected.  tC  is  also 
one  of  the  strongest  corrupting  and  degrading  elements  of  life. 

Between  tliese  base  and  lofty  states  of  Love  are  the  loveless  states  ; 
some  cold  and  horrible  ;  others  chaste,  childish,  or  ascetic.  Iieoring  to 
careless  thinlcers  the  seniblaace  of  purity  higlier  than  tlial  of  Love. 

80  it  is  with  the  type  of  Love— color.  Followed  rashly,  coarsely, 
untruly,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  with  no  reTcrence,  it  becomes  a 
temptation,  and  leads  to  corruption.  Followed  faithfully,  with  in- 
tense hut  reverent  passion,  It  is  the  holiest  of  all  aspects  of  material 
things. 

Between  these  two  modes  of  pursuing  It,  come  two  modea  of  refus- 
ing It — one.  dark  and  sensual :  the  other,  atatuestjue  and  grave,  hav- 
ing great  aspect  of  nobleness. 

Thus  we  have,  first,  the  coarse  lOTO  of  color,  as  a  vulgar  person's 
choice  of  gaudy  hues  in  dress. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  base  disdain  of  color,  of  which  I  hare  ' 
spoken  at  length  elsewhere.  Thus  we  hace  the  lofty  disdain  of 
color,  as  in  DureV's  and  Rajihaers  drawing  ;  finally,  the  scTerest  and 
pAsaionate  following  of  it,  in  Oiorgione  and  Titian. 

5.  Color  is,  more  than  all  elements  of  art,  the  reward  of  veracity  of 
purpose.  Thia  point  respecting  it  I  have  not  noticed  before,  and  it 
ia  liiglily  curious.  We  have  just  seen  that  In  giving  an  account  of 
nnylhing  for  Us  own  sake,  the  most  important  points  are  those  of 
form.  Nevertheless,  the  form  of  the  object  Is  its  own  attribute  : 
apecisl,  not  shared  with  other  tilings.  An  error  in  ^ving  an  account 
of  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  wider  error. 

But  ItH  color  is  partly  its  own,  partly  shared  with  other  things 
round  It,  The  hue  and  power  of  all  broad  sunlight  is  Involved  In  the 
color  it  has  cast  upon  this  single  thing:  to  falsify  that  color,  is  to 
misrepresent  and  break  the  harmony  of  the  day  ;  also,  by  what  color 
It  bears,  this  single  object  Is  altering  hues  all  round  it ;  reflecting  its 
own  into  them,  displaying  them  by  opposition,  softening  them  by 
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apecting  the  washing  away  ot  sins  has  been  borrowed, 
he  will  find  that  the  fountain  in  which  sins  are  indeed  to 
be  washed  away,  is  that  of  love,  not  of  agony. 

§  9.  But.  without  approaching  the  presence  of  this 
deeper  nieaniug  of  the  sign,  the  reader  may  rest  satisfied 
with  the  connection  given  him  directly  in  written  words, 
between  the  cloud  and  its  bow.  The  cloud,  or  firma- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  signifiea  the  ministration  of  the 
heavens  to  man.  That  ministration  may  be  in  judgment 
or  mercy^iu  the  lightning,  or  the  dew.  But  the  bow, 
or  color,  of  the  cloud,  signifies  always  mercy,  the  spar- 
ing of  life ;  such  ministry  of  the  heaven,  as  shall  feed 
and  prolong  life.  And  as  the  sunlight,  undivided,  is 
the  tyite  of  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  God,  so 

repelitioD  :  one  falsehood  in  color  in  ooe  piac«,  Implieg  a  thousand  in 
llio  nefghborliood.  Hence  there  are  peculiar  penalties  atlnched  lo 
falsehood  iu  color,  and  peculiar  rewards  granted  to  veracity  in  it. 
Form  roay  lie  attained  in  perfectncsa  by  painters  wlio,  in  tbcli  course 
or  Htudj,  are  continually  altering  or  Idealizing  It ;  but  only  the  Btern- 
esi  Bdelltj  will  reach  coloring.  Idealize  or  alter  in  that,  and  you  are 
lost.  Whether  you  alter  by  abafling,  or  eTaggerating. — by  glare  or 
by  decline,  one  fate  la  for  you^ruln.  Violate  truth  wiKuUy  in  the 
alighlest  particular,  or,  at  least,  gel  into  tlic  habit  of  violating  It,  and 
(ill  kinds  of  failure  and  error  will  surround  and  haunt  you  lo  your 
fall. 

Therefore,  nlflo,  as  long  as  you  are  working  with  form  only,  jou 
iiiny  amuse  yourself  with  fancies :  but  color  Is  sacred — in  that  you 
must  keep  to  Tacts.  Hence  tbe  apparent  anomaly  that  the  only 
schools  of  color  are  the  schools  of  Realism.  The  men  who  care  for 
form  only,  may  drift  about  in  dreams  of  Spiritualism  ;  but  a  colorist 
must  keep  lo  substance.  The  greater  his  power  in  color  enchantmeni, 
the  more  stern  and  conslanl  will  be  his  common  sense.  Fuseti  may 
wander  wildly  among  gray  spectra,  but  Beynoldi  and  Gainsborough 
must  stay  in  broad  daylight,  with  pure  humanity.  Velasquez,  the 
greatest  colorist.  is  tbe  most  accurate  portrait  painter  of  Spain  ;  Hol- 
bein, the  most  accurate  portrait  painter,  is  the  only  colorist  of  Ger- 
many :  and  even  Tintoret  bod  to  sacrifice  some  of  tbe  highest  quali- 
ties of  his  color  before  he  could  give  way  to  the  fliglils  of  wayward 
though  mighty  imagination,  in  which  his  mind  rises  or  declines  from 
the  royal  calm  of  Titian. 
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(liTided,  and  softentid  into  color  by  means  of  the  funda- 
mental ministry,  fitted  to  every  need  of  man,  as  to  every 
delight,  and  becoming  one  chief  source  of  human 
beauty,  by  being  made  part  of  the  flesh  of  man  ;^thu8 
divided,  the  sunlight  is  the  type  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
becoming  sanctification  and  redemption.  Various  in 
wo rk^ various  in  beauty — various  in  power. 

Color  is,  therefore,  in  brief  terms,  the  type  of  love. 
Hence  it  is  especially  eonnectod  with  the  blossoming  of 
the  earth;  and  again,  with  its  fruits;  also,  with  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the  morning  and 
evening'  of  the  day,  in  order  to  show  the  waiting  of  love 
about  the  birth  and  death  of  man, 

§  10.  And  now,  I  think,  wo  may  understand,  even  far 
away  in  the  Greek  mind,  the  meaning  of  that  contest  of 
Apollo  with  the  Python.  It  was  a  far  greater  contest 
than  that  of  Hercules  with  Ladou-  Fraud  and  avarice 
might  be  overcome  by  frankness  and  force;  but  this 
Python  was  a  darker  enemy,  and  could  not  be  subdued 
but  by  a  greator  god,  Nor  was  the  conquest  slightly  es- 
teemed by  the  victor  deity.  He  took  his  great  name 
from  it  thenceforth — his  prophetic  and  sacred  name— 
the  Pythian. 

It  could,  therefore,  be  no  merely  devouring  dragon- 
no  mere  wild  beast  with  scales  and  claws.  It  must  pos- 
sess some  more  ten-ible  character  to  make  conquest 
over  it  BO  glorious.  Consider  the  meaning  of  its  name, 
"the  conitriTER,"  That  Hesperid  dragon  was  a  treas- 
ure-guardian. This  is  the  treasiu'e- destroyer,  —  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  —  the  worm  of  eternal 
decay. 

Apollo's  contest  with  him  is  the  strife  of  purit.v  with 
pollution  ;  of  life,  with  forgetfulness !  of  love,  with  the 
grave. 

S  11.  I  believe  this  great  battle  stood,  in  the  Greek 
mind,  for  the  type  of  the  struggle  of  youth  and  man- 
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hood  with  deftdly  sin — venomoua,  infectious,  irrecoTer- 
able  Bin.  In  virtue  of  his  victory  over  this  corruption, 
Apollo  becomes  thenceforward  the  guide :  the  witness ; 
the  purifying  and  helpful  God.  The  other  gods  help 
waywardly,  whom  they  choose.  But  Apollo  helps  al- 
ways :  he  is  by  name,  not  only  Pythiau,  the  conquei-or 
of  death :  but  Poian — the  healui  of  the  people. 

Well  did  Turner  know  the  meaning  of  that  battle :  lie 
has  told  its  tale  with  fearful  distinetnesa.  The  Mam- 
mon dragon  waa  armed  with  adamant ;  but  this  dragon 
of  decay  is  a  mere  colossal  worm :  M'onnded.  he  bm-sts 
asuuder  in  the  midst,*  and  melts  to  pieces,  rather  than 
dies,  vomiting  smoke — ^a  smaller  sorpent-wonn  rising 
ont  of  his  blood. 

§  12.  Alas,  for  Turner  1  This  smaller  serpent-worm, 
it  seemed,  he  could  not  conceive  to  be  slain.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature,  he  still  saw 
this  death-worm  wi-ithing  among  the  weeds,  A  little 
thing  now,  yet  enough ;  you  may  see  it  in  the  fore- 
ground in  the  Bay  of  Baiie,  which  has  also  in  it  the 
story  of  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl ;  ApuUo  giving  lavt? ;  but 
not  youth,  nor  immortality  r  you  may  see  it  again  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Lake  Avemus — the  Hades  lake — 
which  Turner  surrounds  with  delicatest  beauty,  the 
Fates  dancing  in  circle ;  but  in  front,  is  the  serpent 
beneath  the  thistle  and  the  wild  thorn.  The  same 
Sibyl,  Deitdiobe,  holding  the  golden  bough.  I  cannot 
get  at  the  meaning  of  this  legend  of  the  bough  ;  but  it 
was,  a-tisuredly,  still  connected,  in  Turner's  miud,  with 
that  help  from  Apollo.  Ho  indicated  the  strength  of 
his  feeling  at  the  time  when  he  painted  the  Python 
contest,  by  the  drawiug  exhibited  the  same  year,  of  the 
prayer  of  Chrj'sca.  There  the  priest  is  on  the  beach 
alone,  the  sun  setting.  He  prays  to  it  as  it  descends  ; — 
flakes  of  its  sheeted  light  are  borne  to  him  by  the 
•  Compare  the  dealha  of  Jelioram,  Herod,  and  Judas. 
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melancholy  waves,  and  cast  away  with  sighs  upon  the 
saad. 

How  this  sadness  came  to  be  persistent  over  Turner, 
aud  to  conquer  him,  we  ehall  see  in  a  little  while.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  at  present  that  our  most  wise 
and  Christian  England,  with  all  her  appui'tenances  of 
school-porch  and  church-spire,  had  so  disposed  her 
teaching  as  to  leave  this  somewhat  notable  child  of  hers 
without  even  cruel  Pandora's  gift. 

He  was  without  hope. 

Tnie  daughter  of  Night,  Hesperid  jEgle  was  to  him  ; 
coming  between  Censure,  and  Sorrow, — and  the  Des- 
tinies. 

§  13.  What,  for  us,  his  work  yet  may  be,  I  know  not. 
But  let  not  the  real  nature  of  it  be  misunderstood  any 
more. 

He  is  distinctively,  as  he  rises  into  his  own  peculiar 
strength,  separating  himself  from  all  men  who  had 
painted  forms  of  the  physical  world  before,— the  paint- 
er of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  with  the  worm  at  its  root : 
Rose  and  canker-worm, — both  with  his  utmost  strengtli ; 
the  one  never  separate  from  the  other. 

In  which  his  work  was  the  true  image  of  his  own 
mind. 

I  would  fain  have  looked  last  at  the  rose  i  but  that  is 
not  the  way  Atropos  i\ill  have  it,  and  there  is  no  plead- 
ing with  her. 

So,  therefore,  first  of  the  rose. 

§  14.  That  is  to  say,  of  this  ^■ision  of  the  loveliness 
and  kindness  of  Nature,  as  distinguished  from  all 
visions  of  her  ever  received  by  other  men.  By  the 
Greek,  she  had  been  distrusted.  She  was  to  him  Calyp- 
so, the  Concealer,  Circe,  the  Sorceress.  By  the  Vene- 
tian, she  lia<l  been  dreaded.  Her  wildemesses  were  de- 
solate ;  her  shadows  stem.  By  the  Fleming,  she  had 
what  mattered  the  heavenly  colors  to 
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him  ?  Bnt  at  last,  the  time  comes  for  her  loveliness 
and  kindness  to  be  declared  to  men.  Had  they  helped 
Turner,  listened  to  him,  believed  in  him,  he  had  done  it 
wholly  for  them.  But  they  cried  out  for  Python,  and 
Python  came ; — came  literally  as  well  as  spiritually  ; — 
all  the  perfectest  beauty  and  conquest  which  Ttuner 
wi'ought  is  already  withered.  The  canker-worm  stood 
at  his  right  hand,  and  of  all  his  richest,  most  precious 
work,  there  remains  only  the  shadow.  Yet  that  shadow 
is  more  than  other  men's  sunlight ;  it  is  the  scarlet 
shade,  shade  of  the  Rose.  Wrecked,  and  faded,  and  de- 
filed, his  work  still,  in  what  remains  of  it,  or  may  re- 
main, is  the  loveliest  ever  yei  done  by  man,  in  imagery 
of  the  physical  world.  Whatsoever  is  there  of  fairest, 
you  will  find  recorded  by  Turner,  and  by  him  alone. 

§  15.  I  say  you  will  find,  not  knowing  to  how  few  I 
speak ;  for  in  order  to  find  what  is  fairest,  you  must  de- 
light in  what  is  fair;  and  I  know  not  how  few  or  how 
many  there  may  be  who  take  such  delight.  Once  I 
could  speak  jo3'^fully  about  beautiful  things,  thinking  to 
be  understood; — now  I  cannot  any  more;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  do  one  regards  them.  Wherever  I  look  or 
travel  in  England  or  abroad,  I  see  that  men,  wherever 
they  can  reach,  destroy  all  beauty.  They  seem  to  have 
no  other  desire  or  hope  but  to  have  large  houses  and  to 
be  able  to  move  fast.  Every  perfect  and  lovelj'^  spot 
which  they  can  touch,  they  defile.* 

§  16.  Nevertheless,  though  not  joyfully,  or  with  any 
hope  of  being  at  present  heard,  I  would  have  tried  to 
enter  here  into  some  examination  of  the  right  and  wor- 
thy effect  of  beauty  in  Art  upon  human  mind,  if  I  had 
been  myself  able  to  come  to  demonstrable  conclusions. 

♦  Tliiis,  tlic  railroad  bridcre  over  the  Fall  of  Schaffhausen,  and  that 
round  the  Clarens  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  have  destroyed  the 
power  of  two  pieces  of  scenery  of  which  nothing  can  ever  supply  the 
place,  in  appeal  to  the  higher  ranks  of  European  mind. 
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But  the  question  is  so  complicated  with  that  of  the  en- 
ervatiug  iiifluence  of  all  luxury,  that  I  cannot  get  it  put 
into  any  tractable  compass.  Nay,  I  have  many  inquiries 
to  make,  many  difficult  passages  of  history  to  examine, 
before  I  can  determine  the  just  limits  of  the  hope  in 
which  I  may  pennit  myself  to  continue  to  labor  in  any 
cause  of  Art. 

Nor  is  the  subject  connected  with  the  purpose  of  this 
book.  I  have  written  it  to  show  that  Turner  is  the 
greatest  lantlacape  painter  who  ever  lived :  and  this  it 
has  sufficiently  accomplished.  MTiat  the  final  use  may 
be  to  men,  of  landscape  painting,  or  of  any  painting,  or 
of  natural  beauty,  I  do  not  yet  know.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, I  do  know, 

§  17.  Three  principal  forms  of  asceticism  have  existed 
in  this  weak  world.  Beligious  asceticism,  being  the  re- 
fusal of  pleasure  and  knowledge  for  the  sake  (as  sup- 
posed) of  religion;  seen  chiefly  in  the  middle  ages. 
Military  asceticism,  being  the  refusal  of  pleasure  and 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  power;  seen  chiefly  in  the 
early  days  of  Sparta  and  Rome.  And  monetary  asceti- 
cism, consisting  in  the  refusal  of  pleasure  and  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  money  ;  seen  in  the  present  days  of  Lon- 
don and  Manchester. 

""We  do  not  come  here  to  look  at  the  mountains,"  said 
the  Carthusian  to  me  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  "  We  do 
not  come  here  to  look  at  the  mountains,"  the  Austrian 
generals  would  say,  encamping  by  the  shores  of  Garda. 
"  We  do  not  come  here  to  look  at  the  mountains,"  so  the 
thriving  manufacturers  tell  me,  between  Eochdale  and 
Halifax. 

§  18.  All  these  asceticisms  have  their  bright  and  their 
dark  sides.  I  myself  like  the  military  asceticism  best, 
because  it  is  not  so  necessarily  a  refusal  of  general 
knowledge  as  the  two  othei-s,  but  leads  to  acute  and 
marvellous  use  of  mind,  and  perfect  use  of  body.     Nev- 
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ertheleas,  none  of  the  three  oie  a  healthy  or  central  state 
of  man.  There  is  much  to  be  respected  in  each,  bnt  they 
are  not  what  we  should  wish  largre  numbers  of  men  to 
become.  A  monk  of  La  Trappe,  a  French  soldier  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  a  thriving  mill-owner,  supposing 
each  a  type,  and  no  more  than  a  type,  of  his  class,  are  all 
interesting  specimens  of  humanity,  but  narrow  ones, — so 
narrow  that  even  all  the  three  together  would  not  make 
a  perfect  man.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  any  way  desirable 
that  either  of  the  three  classes  should  extend  itself  so  as 
to  include  a  majority  of  the  persons  in  the  world,  and 
turn  large  cities  into  mere  groups  of  monastery,  bar- 
racks, or  factory.  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  bo  desira- 
ble that  one  city,  or  one  country,  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  the  rest,  should  become  a  mass  of  barracks  or  fac- 
tories. Perhaps,  it  may  bo  well  that  this  Eugland 
should  become  the  furnace  of  the  world;  ao  that  the 
smoke  of  the  island,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  should  bo 
seen  from  a  hundred  leagues  away,  as  if  it  were  a  field 
of  fierce  volcanoes;  and  every  kind  of  sordid,  foul,  or 
venomous  w'ork  whii'h  in  other  countries  men  di-oadci!  or 
disdained,  it  should  become  EngUvnd's  duty  to  do, — be- 
coming thus  the  ofTseourcr  of  the  earth,  and  taking  the 
hyena  instead  of  tho  lion  upon  her  shield.  I  do  not,  for 
a  moment,  deny  this ;  but,  looking  broadly,  not  at  the 
destiuy  of  England,  nor  of  any  country  in  jiarticnlar,  bnt 
of  the  world,  this  is  certain — that  men  exclnsively  occu- 
pied either  in  spiritual  reverie,  mechanical  destruction, 
or  mechanical  iiroduetivenesa,  fall  below  the  proper 
standard  of  their  race,  and  enter  into  a  lower  form  of 
being;  and  that  the  true  perfection  of  tho  race,  and, 
therefore,  its  power  and  happiness,  are  only  to  bo  at- 
tained by  a  life  which  is  neither  speculative  nor  pro- 
ductive; bnt  essentially  contemplative  and  protective, 
which  (A)  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  monk's  vision  or 
hope,  but  delights  in  seeing  present  and  real  things  as 
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they  truly  are ;  which  (B)  does  not  mortify  itself  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  powers  of  deatruction,  but  aeeks  the 
more  easily  attainable  powers  of  affection,  observance, 
and  protection;  which  (C),  finally,  does  not  mortify  it- 
self with  a  view  to  productive  accumulation,  but  delights 
itself  in  peace,  with  its  appointed  portion.  So  that  the 
things  to  be  desired  for  man  in  a  healthy  state,  are  that 
he  should  not  see  dreams,  but  realities  ;  that  he  should 
not  destroy  life,  but  save  it ;  and  that  he  should  he  not 
rich,  but  content. 

§  19.  Towards  which  last  state  of  contentment,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  world  is  at  present  ai>pi'oxi mating. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  forms  of  tliscontent :  one  labori- 
ous, the  other  indolent  and  complaining.  We  respect 
the  man  of  lahorious  desire,  but  let  us  not  suppose 
that  his  restlessness  is  peace,  or  his  ambition  meekness. 
It  is  because  of  the  special  connection  of  meekness  with 
contentment  that  it  is  promised  that  the  meek  shall 
"  inherit  the  earth."  Neither  covetous  men,  nor  the 
Grave,  can  inherit  anything ;  *  they  can  but  consume. 
Only  contentment  can  possess. 

§  20.  The  most  helpful  and  sacred  work,  therefore, 
which  can  at  present  be  done  for  humanity,  is  to  teach 
people  (chiefly  by  example,  as  all  beat  teaching  mtiat 
be  done)  not  how  "  to  better  themselves,"  but  how  to 
"satisfy  themselves."  It  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  na- 
tion and  evil  creature  to  eat,  and  not  he  satisfied.  The 
words  of  blessing  are,  that  they  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied. And  as  there  is  only  one  kind  of  water  which 
quenches  all  thirst,  so  there  is  only  one  kind  of  bread 
which  Batisfiea  all  hunger,  the  broad  of  justice  or  right- 
eousness; which  hungering  after,  men  shall  always  be 
filled,  that  being  the  bread  of  Heaven ;  but  hungering 

•  "  TLere  are  three  Ihings  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  fourthings 
say  not,  It  is  pnougli  :  llie  grave  ;  and  the  harrpn  womb ;  Ihe  earth 
tbat  is  not  filled  with  water ;  aod  the  fire,  that  aaltli  not.  It  is  enough  I " 
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after  the  bread,  or  wages,  of  unrighteousness,  dhall  not 
be  filled,  that  being  the  bread  of  Sodom. 

§  21.  And,  in  order  to  tea^^h  men  how  to  be  satisfied, 
it  is  necessary  fully  to  understand  the  art  and  joy  of 
humble  life,— this,  at  present,  of  all  arts  or  sciences 
being  the  one  most  needing  study.  Humble  life — that 
is  to  say,  proposing  to  itself  no  future  exaltation,  but 
only  a  sweet  continuance  j  not  eschiding  the  idea  of 
foresight,  but  wholly  of  fore-sorrow,  and  taking  no 
troublous  thought  for  coming  days:  so,  also,  not  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  providence,  or  provision,*  but  wholly 
of  accumulation; — the  life  of  domestic  affttction  and 
domestic  peace,  full  of  sensitiveness  to  all  elements  of 
costless  and  kind  pleasure ;— therefore,  chiefly  to  tlie 
loveliness  of  the  natural  world. 

§  22.  ^VLat  length  and  severity  of  labor  may  bo  ulti- 
mately found  necessary  for  the  procuring  of  the  due 
comforts  of  life,  I  do  not  know ;  neither  what  degree 
of  refinement  it  is  possible  to  unite  with  the  so-called 
servile  occupations  of  life  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  right 
economy  of  laimr  will,  nw  it  is  inKlnstood,  iissign  to  Ciii-h 
man  as  much  as  will  be  healthy  for  him,  and  no  more  : 
and  that  no  refinements  are  desirable  which  cannot  be 
connected  with  toil. 

I  say,  first,  that  due  economy  of  labor  will  assign  to 
each  man  the  share  which  is  right.  Let  no  technical 
labor  be  wasted  on  things  useless  or  unpleasnrable :  f 


*A  bad  worii,  l>cing  only  "  toreBiglil"  again  in  Ltitin  ;  but  «e 
hnve  no  oilier  good  Englisb  word  for  the  sense  into  which  it  IiriM 
been  warped. 

f  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  (for  it  Bcems  almost  imposaiblc  to  arouse 
the  public  mind  in  tlic  least  to  a  sense  of  the  fact)  that  Ibe  root  of  nil 
benevolent  and  lieallhful  action  towards  the  lower  classes  consists  in 
the  wise  direction  of  purchase  ;  that  is  lo  say,  In  spending  money,  ns 
far  as  possible,  only  for  products  of  boalthful  and  natural  labor.  All 
work  with  fireis  more  or  less  harmful  and  degrading;  so  also  mine. 
or  macbiue  latwr.     They  at  present  develop  more  intelligence  tban 
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and  let  all  physical  exertion,  so  far  as  possible,  be  util- 
ized, and  it  will  be  found  no  man  need  ever  work  more 
than  is  good  for  him.  I  believe  an  immenBe  gain  in  the 
bodily  health  and  happiness  of  the  upper  classes  would 
follow  on  their  steadily  endeavoring,  however  olumBily, 
runkl  labor,  but  Ibis  is  only  because  no  education,  properly  na  c&llcd, 
lieing  given  to  the  lower  elasacB,  tliose  occupations  are  beat  for  Ibeni 
wbicli  compel  them  to  attain  some  accurate  knowledge,  discipline 
tbem  In  presence  of  mind,  and  bring  them  within  spheres  in  which 
they  may  raise  themselves  to  positions  of  command.  Properly  taught, 
a  ploughman  ought  to  be  more  iutclligent,  as  well  as  more  healthy, 

Every  natios  which  deaireB  to  ennoble  itself  should  endeavor  to 
maintainaslargeanumbcrof  persons  as  possible  by  rural  and  maritime 
labor  (including  fishing).  I  cannot  In  this  place  enter  into  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  ad  vantages  of  different  channels  of  industry.  Any 
one  who  aiuceroly  dosires  to  act  upon  such  knowledge  will  And  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it 

I  have  also  several  series  of  eiperiments  and  inquiries  to  undertake 
before  1  shall  l>e  oble  to  speak  with  security  on  certain  points  connected 
with  education  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  child  in  a  civilized 
country  should  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  natural  history,  phys- 
iology, and  medicine  ;  also  to  sing  perfectly,  so  far  as  It  has  capacity, 
and  to  draw  any  definite  form  accurately  to  any  scale. 

These  things  itsbouldbetuught  by  requiring  its  attendance  at  school 
not  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  and  less  If  possible  (the  Iwst  part  of 
children's  education  being  in  helping  their  parents  and  families).  The 
other  elements  of  its  instruction  ought  to  have  respect  to  the  trade  by 
which  it  is  to  live. 

Modern  systems  of  improvement  are  too  apt  to  confuse  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  workman  with  his  education.  He  should  be  educated  for 
his  work  liefore  he  is  allowed  lo  undertake  it ;  and  refreshed  and  re- 
lieved while  he  practises  it. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a  national 
costume.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  in  dress  ought  always  to  be  re- 
warded by  some  gratification  of  personal  pride  :  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
virtue  of  a  national  costume  that  It  fosters  and  gratifies  the  wish  to 
look  well,  without  inducing  the  desire  to  look  better  than  one's  neigh- 
bora — or  the  hope,  peculiarly  English,  of  being  mistaken  for  a  person 
in  a  higher  position  of  life.  A  costume  may  indeed  become  coquet- 
tish, but  rarely  indecent  or  vulgar ;  and  though  a  French  bonne  or 
Swiss  farm  girl  may  dress  so  as  sufllciently  to  mortify  her  equals, 
neither  of  them  ever  desires  or  eipecta  to  be  mistaken  for  her  mistresa. 
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to  make  the  physical  exertion  they  now  necessarily  take 
in  amusements,  definitely  serviceable.  It  would  be  far 
bettor,  for  instance,  that  a  gentleman  should  mow  his 
own  fields,  thtm  ride  over  other  people's. 

§  23.  Again,  respecting  degi*ees  of  possible  refinement, 
I  cannot  yet  speak  positively,  because  no  elBFort  has  yet 
been  made  to  teach  refined  habits  to  i^ersons  of  simple 
life. 

The  idea  of  such  refinement  has  been  made  to  appear 
absuid,  partly  by  the  foolish  ambition  of  vulgar  persons 
in  low  life,  but  more  by  the  worse  than  foolish  assump- 
tion, acted  on  so  often  by  modern  advocates  of  improve- 
ment, that  "  education  "  means  teaching  Latin,  or  algebra, 
or  music,  or  drawing,  instead  of  developing  or  "  drawing 
out "  the  human  soid. 

It  may  not  be  the  least  necessary  that  a  peasant  should 
know  algebra,  or  Greek,  or  drawing.  But  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  hoi\i  possible  and  expedient  that  he  should  be  able  to 
arrange  his  tlioughts  clearly,  to  speak  his  own  language 
intelligibly,  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  to  gov- 
ern his  passions,  and  to  receive  such  pleasures  of  ear  or 
sight  as  his  life  may  render  accessible  to  him.  I  would 
not  have  him  taught  the  science  of  music  ;  but  most  as- 
suredly I  would  have  him  taught  to  sing.  I  would  not 
teach  him  the  science  of  ch'awing  ;  but  certainly  I  would 
teach  liim  to  see ;  without  learning  a  single  term  of  bot- 
any, lie  should  know  accurately  the  habits  and  uses  of 
every  leaf  and  flower  in  his  fields ;  and  unencumbered  by 
any  tlieories  of  moral  or  political  i)hilosophy,  he  should 
help  his  neighbor,  and  disdain  a  bribe. 

§  24.  Many  most  valuable  conclusions  respecting  the 
degree  of  nobleness  and  refinement  which  may  be  at- 
tained in  servile  or  in  niral  life  may  be  aiTived  at  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  noble  A^Titings  of  Blitzius  (Jeremias 
Gotthelf),  which  contain  a  record  of  Swiss  character  not 
less  valuable  in  its  fine  truth  than  that  which  Scott  has 
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left  of  the  Scottish,  I  know  no  ideal  characters  of 
women,  whatever  their  station,  more  majestit!  than  that 
of  Freneli  (in  Ulric  le  Valet  de  Ferme,  and  Illric  le  Fer- 
mier) ;  or  of  Elise,  in  the  Tour  de  Jacob ;  nor  any  more 
exquisitely  tender  and  refined  than  that  of  Aenneli  in 
the  Fromagerie  and  Aenneli  in  the  Miroir  dee  Paysons.* 

§  25.  How  far  this  simple  and  useful  pride,  this  deli- 
cate innocence,  might  be  adorned,  or  how  far  destroyed, 
by  higher  intellectual  education  in  letters  or  the  arts, 
cannot  be  known  without  other  experience  than  the 
charity  of  men  has  hitherto  enabled  na  to  acquire. 

All  effort  in  social  improvement  is  paralyzed,  because 
no  one  has  been  bold  or  clear-sighted  enough  to  put  and 
press  home  this  radical  question :  "  What  is  indeed  the 
noblest  tone  and  reach  of  life  for  men ;  and  how  can  the 
possibility  of  it  be  extended  to  the  greatest  numbers  t  " 
It  is  answered,  broadly  and  rashly,  that  wealth  is  good ; 
that  knowledge  is  good ;  that  art  is  good ;  that  luxury 
is  good.  "Whereas  none  of  them  are  good  in  the  abstract, 
but  good  only  if  rightly  received.  Nor  have  any  steps 
whatever  been  yet  securely  taken, — nor,  otherwise  than 
in  the  resultless  rhapsody  of  moralists,— to  ascertain 
what  luxuries  and  what  learning  it  is  either  kind  to  be- 
stow, or  wise  to  desire.  This,  however,  at  least  we 
know,  shown  clearly  by  the  history  of  all  time,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences,  ministering  to  the  pride  of  nations, 
have  invariably  hastened  their  ruin ;  and  this,  also,  with- 
out venturing  to  say  that  I  know,  I  nevertheless  firmly 
believe,  that  the  same  arts  and  sciences  will  tend  as  dis- 
tinctly to  exalt  the  strength  and  quicken  the  soul  of 
every  nation  which  employs  them  to  increase  the  com- 

■  Thia  last  book  sliould  be  read  carefully  by  all  perenna  interested 
In  Bocial  questions.  It  is  siiffldenlly  dull  bh  a  tale,  but  is  eliiiracter- 
iied  llirouEhout  by  n  roalmined  trafrio  power  of  tlie  liigheat  order : 
and  It  would  be  worth  reading,  were  It  only  for  llie  story  of  Aenneli, 
and  for  tbe  last  half  page  of  its  close. 
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fort  of  lowly  life,  and  grace  with  happy  intelligence  the 
unambitious  courses  of  honorable  toil. 

Thus  far,  then,  of  the  Bose. 

§  26.  Last,  of  the  Worm. 

I  said  that  Turner  painted  the  labor  of  men,  their  sor- 
row, and  their  death.  This  he  did  nearly  in  the  same 
tones  of  mind  which  prompted  Byron's  poem  of  Ghilde 
Harold,  and  the  loveliest  result  of  his  art,  in  the  central 
period  of  it,  was  an  elBFort  to  express  on  a  single  canvas 
the  meaning  of  that  poem.  It  may  be  now  seen,  by 
strange  coincidence,  associated  with  two  others  —  Ca- 
ligula's Bridge  and  the  Apollo  and  Sibyl ;  the  one  illus- 
trative of  the  vanity  of  human  labor,  the  other  of  the 
vanity  of  human  life.*  He  painted  these,  as  I  said,  in 
the  same  tone  of  mind  which  formed  the  Childe  Harold 
poem,  but  with  dilBFerent  capacity:  Turner's  sense  of 
beauty  was  perfect ;  deeper,  therefore,  far  than  Byron's ; 
only  that  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  being  comparable  with 
it.  And  Turner's  love  of  truth  was  as  stem  and  patient 
as  Dante's;  so  that  when  over  these  great  capacities 
come  the  shadows  of  despair,  the  wreck  is  infinitely 
sterner  and  more  sorrowful.  With  no  sweet  home  for 
his  childhood, — friendless  in  youth, — loveless  in  man- 
hood,— and  hopeless  in  death,  Turner  was  what  Dante 
might  have  been,  without  the  "  bello  ovile,"  without 
Casella,  without  Beatrice,  and  without  Him  who  gave 
them  all,  and  took  them  all  away. 

§  27.  I  will  trace  this  state  of  his  mind  farther,  in  a 
little  while.     Meantime,  I  want  you  to  note  only  the 

♦  "  The  Cumaean  Sibyl,  Deiphobe,  was,  in  her  youth,  beloved  by 
Apollo  ;  who,  promising  to  grant  her  whatever  she  would  ask,  she 
look  up  a  handful  of  earth,  and  asked  that  she  might  live  as  many 
years  as  there  were  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand.  She  obtained  her  pe- 
tition. Apollo  would  have  granted  her  perpetual  youth  in  return 
for  her  love,  but  she  denied  him,  and  wasted  into  the  long  ages 
— known,  at  last,  only  by  her  voice." — (See  my  notes  on  the  Turner 
Gallery.) 
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result  npon  his  work  ; — how,  through  all  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  ruin. 

Ruin,  and  twilight.  'What  was  the  iliatinctive  effect 
of  light  which  he  introduced,  such  as  no  man  had  paint- 
ed before  t  Brightness,  indeed,  he  gave,  as  we  have 
seen,  because  it  waa  true  and  right ;  but  in  this  he  only 
perfected  what  others  ha<l  attempted.  His  own  favorite 
light  is  not  ^gle,  but  Heeperid  ^gle.  Fading  of  the 
last  rays  of  sunset.  Faint  breathing  of  the  sorrow  of 
night. 

§  28.  And  fading  of  sunset,  note  also,  od  ruin.  I  can- 
not but  wonder  that  this  difference  between  Turner's 
work  and  previous  art-conception  has  not  been  more 
ohserveih  None  of  the  great  early  painters  draw  ruins, 
except  compulaorily.  The  shattered  buildings  intro- 
duced by  them  are  shattered  artificially,  like  models. 
There  is  no  real  sense  of  decay  i  whereas  Turner  only 
momentarily  dwells  on  anything  else  than  niin.  Take 
up  the  Liber  Studiurum,  and  observe  how  this  feel- 
ing of  decay  and  humiliation  gives  solemnity  to  all  its 
simplest  subjects :  even  to  his  view  of  daily  labor.  I 
have  marked  its  tendency  in  examining  the  design  of 
the  Mill  and  Lock,  but  observe  its  continuance  through 
the  book.  There  is  no  exultation  in  thriving  city,  or 
mart,  or  in  happy  rural  toil,  or  harvest  gathering. 
Only  the  grinding  at  the  mill,  and  patient  striving  with 
hard  conditions  of  life.  Observe  the  two  disordered 
and  poor  farm-yards,  cart,  and  ploughshare,  and  harrow 
rotting  away  ;  note  the  pastoral  by  the  brook-side,  with 
its  neglected  stream,  and  haggard  trees,  and  bridge 
with  the  broken  rail,  and  decrepit  children — fever-struck 
—one  sitting  stupidly  by  the  stagnant  stream;  the 
other  in  rags,  and  with  an  old  man's  hat  on,  and  lame, 
leaning  on  a  stick.  Then  the  "  Hedging  and  Ditching,'' 
with  its  bleak  sky  and  blighted  trcos^hacked,  aud  bit- 
ten, and  starved  by  the  clay  soil  into  something  be- 
27 
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tween  trees  and  firewood;  its  meanly -faced,  sickly 
laborers — pollard  laborers,  like  the  willow  trunk  they 
hew  ;  and  the  slatternly  peasant-woman,  with  worn 
cloak  and  battered  bonnet — an  English  Dryad.  Then 
the  Water-mill,  beyond  the  fallen  steps  overgrown  with 
the  thistle :  itself  a  ruin,  mud-built  at  first,  now  propped 
on  both  sides ; — the  planks  torn  from  its  cattle-shed ;  a 
feeble  beam,  splintered  at  the  end,  set  against  the  dwell- 
ing-house from  the  ruined  pier  of  the  watercourse ;  the 
old  millstone — useless  for  many  a  day — half  buried  in 
slime,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  the  listless  children, 
listless  dog,  and  the  poor  gleaner  bringing  her  single 
sheaf  to  be  ground.  Then  the  "  Peat  bog,"  with  its 
cold,  dark  rain,  and  dangerous  labor.  And  last  and 
chief,  the  mill  in  the  valley  of  the  Chartreuse.  An- 
other than  Turner  would  have  painted  the  convent ; 
but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  hope,  no  mercy 
for  the  indolence  of  the  monk.  He  painted  the  mill 
in  the  valley.  Precipice  overhanging  it,  and  wild- 
ness  of  dark  forest  round ;  blind  rage  and  strength  of 
mountain  torrent  rolled  beneath  it, — calm  sunset  above, 
but  fading  from  the  glen,  leaving  it  to  its  roar  of 
passionate  waters  and  sighing  of  pine-branches  in  the 
night. 

§  29.  Such  is  his  view  of  human  labor.  Of  human 
pride,  see  what  records.  Morpeth  tower,  roofless  and 
black ;  gate  of  old  Winchelsea  wall,  the  flock  of  sheep 
driven  round  it,  not  through  it;  and  Kiovaulx  choir, 
and  Kirkstall  crypt ;  and  Dunstanborough,  wan  above 
the  sea  ;  and  Chepstow,  with  aiTowy  light  through 
traceried  windows  ;  and  Lindisfame,  with  failing  height 
of  wasted  shaft  and  wall ;  and  last  and  sweetest,  Raglan, 
in  utter  solitude,  amidst  the  wild  wood  of  its  own  pleas- 
ance  ;  the  towers  rounded  with  ivy,  and  the  forest  roots 
choked  with  undergi-owtli,  and  the  brook  languid  amidst 
lilies  and  sedges.     Legends  of  gray  knights  and    en- 
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chanted  ladies  keepiiig  the  woodman's  children  away  at 
the  sunaet. 

These  are  Lis  types  of  human  pride.  Of  human  love : 
Procris,  dying  by  the  an'ow ;  Hesperie,  by  the  viper's 
fang  ;  and  Rizpah,  more  than  dead,  beside  her  children. 

S  30.  Such  are  the  lessons  of  the  Liber  Studiorum. 
Silent  always  with  a  bitter  silence,  disdaining  to  tell  his 
meaning,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  ear  to  receive  it, 
Turner  only  indicated  this  purpose  by  slight  words  of 
contemptuous  auger,  when  he  heard  of  any  one's  trying 
to  obtain  this  or  the  other  separate  subject  as  more 
beautiful  than  the  rest.  "  "What  is  the  use  of  them,"  he 
said,  "but  together?"*  The  meaning  of  the  entire 
book  was  symbolized  in  the  frontispiece,  which  he  en- 
graved with  his  own  hand :  Tyre  at  sunset,  with  the 
Rape  of  Europa,  indicating  the  symbolism  of  the  decay 
of  Europe  by  that  of  Tyre,  its  beauty  passing  away  into 
terror  and  judgment  (Europa  being  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos and  Ehadamauthus).t 

•  Turner  apppare  never  U)  liOTO  desired,  from  any  one,  cnre  in  favor 
of  bis  Beparate  works.  The  only  tliiog  he  would  My  someUmes  was, 
' '  Keep  tLem  togetber. "  He  seemed  not  to  mind  how  ranch  ihey  were 
injured,  if  only  the  record  of  the  thought  were  left  in  lliem,  and  iLey 
were  kept  in  the  scries  which  would  give  the  key  to  their  mcHniiig.  I 
never  saw  him,  at  my  father's  house,  look  for  an  instant  at  any  of  his 
own  drawings :  I  liave  watched  him  sitting  at  dinner  nearly  opposite 
one  of  his  chief  pictures — his  eyes  never  turned  lo  it. 

But  the  want  of  appreciation,  nevcrtlielcas,  touched  him  sorely ; 
chiefly  the  not  iindersUinding  his  meaning.  He  tried  hard  one  day  for 
n  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  me  guess  what  he  was  doing  in  tlie  pict- 
ure of  Napoleon,  Ixjfore  it  had  been  CKhibiled.  giving  me  hint  afler 
hint  in  a  rougli  way  ;  hut  I  could  not  guess,  and  he  would  not  tell  me. 

f  1  limit  myself  In  this  book  to  mere  indication  of  the  tones  of  his 
mind,  illustration  of  them  ot  any  length  being  as  yet  Imposaible.  It 
will  be  found  on  examining  the  series  of  drawings  made  by  Turner 
during  the  late  years  of  his  life,  in  possession  of  the  nation,  that  they 
are  nearly  all  made  for  the  sake  of  aome  record  of  human  power, 
partly  victorious,  partly  conquered.  Them  is  hardly  a  single  esamplo 
of  landscape  painted  for  its  own  atiatract  beauty.     Power  and  desola- 
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§  31.  I  need  not  trace  the  dark  clew  farther,  the  reader 
may  follow  it  unbroken  through  all  his  work  and  life, 

tioD,  or  soft  pcDsiveDcss,  arc  the  elements  sought  chiefly  in  landscape ; 
hence  the  later  sketches  arc  nearly  all  among  mountain  scenery,  and 
chiefly  of  fortresses,  villages  or  bridges  and  roads  among  the  wildest 
Ali>s.  The  pass  of  the  St.  Gothard,  especially,  from  his  earliest  days, 
had  kept  possession  of  his  mind,  not  as  a  piece  of  mountain  scenery, 
but  as  a  marvellous  road  ;  and  the  great  drawing  which  I  have  tried 
to  illustrate  with  some  care  in  this  book,  the  last  he  made  of  the  Alps 
with  unfailing  energy,  was  wholly  made  to  show  the  surviving  of  this 
tormented  path  through  avalanche  and  storm,  from  the  day  when  lie 
first  drew  its  two  bridges,  in  the  Liber  Studiorum.  Plate  80,  which 
is  the  piece  of  the  torrent  bed  on  the  left,  of  the  real  size,  where  the 
stones  of  it  appear  just  on  the  point  of  being  swept  away,  and  the 
ground  we  stand  upon  with  them,  completes  the  series  of  illustrations 
of  this  subject,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  ;  and,, if  compared  with 
Plate  79,  will  be  serviceable,  also,  in  showing  how  various  in  its  grasp 
and  its  delight  was  this  strange  human  mind,  capable  of  all  patience 
and  all  energy,  and  perfect  in  its  sympathy  whether  with  wrath  or 
quietness.  Though  lingering  always  with  chief  affection  about  the  St. 
Gothard  pass,  beseems  to  have  gleaned  the  whole  of  Switzerland  for 
every  record  he  could  find  of  grand  human  effort  of  any  kind  ;  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  baronial  tower,  one  shattered  anrh  of  Alpine 
bridge,  one  gleaming  tower  of  decayed  village  or  deserteil  monastery, 
which  he  has  not  drawn  ;  in  many  cases,  round  and  round,  again  and 
again,  on  every  side.  Now  that  I  have  done  this  work.  I  purix>se,  if 
life  and  strength  are  spared  to  me,  to  tnicc  him  through  these  last 
journeys,  and  take  such  record  of  his  best-beloved  places  as  may  fully 
interpret  the  designs  he  left.  I  have  given  in  the  three  followin •!  plates 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  w^ork  which  needs  doinir,  and  whieli,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  I  have  partly  already  Iwgun.  Plate  81  represents 
roughly  two  of  Turner's  memoranda  of  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  They 
are  quite  imperfectly  represented,  because  I  do  not  ch(>(>se  to  take  any 
trouble  about  them  on  this  scale.  If  I  can  engrave  them  at  all.  it  must 
be  of  their  own  size  :  but  they  are  enough  to  crive  an  idea  of  the  waj' 
he  us(»d  to  walk  round  a  place,  taking  sketch  after  sketch  of  its  aspects, 
from  every  i>oint  or  half-point  of  the  compass.  There  are  three  other 
sketches  of  this  bridge,  far  more  detailed  than  these,  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

A  scratched  word  on  the  back  of  one  of  them.  "  Rheinfels,*'  which  I 
knew  could  not  apply  to  the  Kheinfels  near  Bingen,  gave  me  the  clew 
to  the  place ;— an  old  Swiss  town,  seventeen  miles  above  Basle,  cele- 
brated in  Swiss  history  as  the  main  fortress  defending  the  frontier  to- 
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this  thread  of  Atropos*    I  will  only  point,  in  conclneion, 
to  the  iuteufiity  with  which  his  imagination  dwelt  always 


ward  the  Black  Forest.  I  yrcnt  there  the  moment  I  had  got  Turner's 
skotchea  arranged  in  1858,  and  drew  U  with  the  pen  (or  point  of  hriisli. 
more  difficult  lo  miiiuige,  but  a  better  iuatrument)  on  every  side  on 
which  Turner  had  drawn  it,  giving  every  detail  with  servile  accuracy, 
Eo  as  lo  show  the  exact  modlQcalionH  lie  made  as  he  composed  his  sub- 
jects. Mr,  Le  Eeux  has  beautifully  copied  two  of  these  studies. 
Plates  82  and  83 ;  the  Qrst  of  these  is  the  bridge  drawn  from  the  spot 
whence  Turner  roade  his  upper  memorandum  ;  afterwards,  Le  went 
down  close  to  the  fishing  bouse,  and  took  the  second  ;  in  which  he 
unhesitatingly  divides  the  Rhine  by  a  strong  pyramidal  rock,  in  order 
to  get  a  group  of  firm  lines  pointing  to  his  main  subject,  the  tower 
(compare  g  13,  p.  3S2,  above) ;  and  throws  a  foaming  mass  of  water 
away  lo  the  left,  in  order  to  give  a  better  Idea  of  the  river's  force  ;  the 
modifleatlonB  of  form  in  the  tower  itself  are  all  skilful  and  majestic 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  throwing  Ihe  whole  of  It  higher  than  the 
bridge,  takiug  off  the  peak  from  its  gable  on  the  left,  and  adding  the 
little  roof'window  In  the  centre,  make  it  a  perf  ecily  noble  mass,  instead 
of  a  broken  and  common  one.  I  have  added  the  other  subject,  P^aie 
88, — though  I  could  not  give  the  Turner  drawing  which  it  illuslrales, 
— merely  to  show  the  kind  of  scene  which  modern  ambition  and  folly 
are  destroying  throughout  SwitKerlnnd,  In  Plate  8S,  a  small  dnrk 
tower  is  seen  in  the  distance,  just  on  the  left  of  the  tower  of  the 
bridge.  Getting  round  nearly  to  the  foot  of  It.  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  then  turning  back  so  as  loput  the  town  walls  onyourright, 
you  may,  I  hope,  still  see  thesiibjeelof  the  third  plate  ;  the  old  bridge 
over  the  moat,  and  older  wall  and  towers  ;  the  stork's  nest  on  the  top 
of  the  nearest  one ;  the  moat  itself,  now  nearly  filled  with  softest  grass 
and  flowers ;  a  little  mountain  brook  rippling  down  thmugh  the  midst 
nf  tiiem.  and  the  first  wooded  promontory  of  the  Jura  beyond.  Had 
Rheinfelden  been  a  place  of  the  least  mark,  Instead  of  a  nearly  ruinous 
village,  it  is  just  this  spot  of  ground  which,  eoeling  lillle  or  nothing, 
would  hsve  been  made  its  railroad  station,  and  its  refresbracnt  room 
would  have  been  built  out  of  the  stones  of  the  towers. 

'  I  have  not  followed  out.  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  had  the  task 
l>een  less  painful,  my  assertion  that  Turner  had  to  paint  not  only  the 
labor  and  the  sorrow  of  men,  but  their  death.  Tliere  is  no  form  of 
violent  death  which  he  has  not  painted.  Pre-eminent  In  many  things, 
he  is  pre-eminent  also,  bitterly.  In  this.  Durcr  and  Holbein  drew  the 
skeleton  In  its  questioning :  but  Turner,  like  Salvalor,  as  under  some 
strange  fascination  or  captivity,  drew  It  at  its  work.  Flood,  and  fire, 
and  wreck,  and  battle,  and  pestilence  ;  and  solitary  death,  more  fear- 
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on  the  three  great  cities  of  Cartha^jre,  Borne,  and  Venice 
— Carthago  in  connection  especially  with  the  thoughts 
and  study  which  led  to  the  painting  of  the  Hesperides' 

f  ul  still.  The  noblest  of  all  the  plates  of  the  Liber  Studionim,  except 
the  Via  Mala,  is  one  engraved  with  his  own  band,  of  a  single  sailor, 
yet  living,  dashed  in  the  night  against  a  granite  coast, — his  body  and 
outstretched  hands  just  seen  in  the  trough  of  a  mountain  wave,  between 
it  and  the  overhanging  wall  of  rock,  hollow,  polished,  and  pale  with 
dreadful  cloud  and  grasping  foam. 

And  remember,  also,  that  the  very  sign  in  heaven  itself  which,  tnily 
understood,  is  the  type  of  love,  was  to  Turner  the  type  of  death.  The 
scarlet  of  the  clouds  was  his  symbol  of  destruction.  In  his  mind  it 
was  the  color  of  blood.  So  he  used  it  in  the  Fall  of  Carthage.  Note 
his  own  written  words — 

"  While  o'er  the  western  wave  the  ensanfjuiiud  sun, 
In  gathering  huge  a  stormy  signal  spread, 
And  set  portentous." 

So  he  used  it  in  the  Slaver,  in  the  Ulysses,  in  the  Napoleon,  in  the 
Goldau  ;  again  and  again  in  slighter  hints  and  momentary  dreams,  of 
which  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  tender  is  a  little  sketch  of  dawn, 
made  in  his  last  years.  It  is  a  small  space  of  level  sea-shore ;  beyond 
it  a  fair,  soft  light  in  the  east ;  the  last  storm-clouds  melting  awny, 
oblique  into  the  morning  air  ;  some  little  vessel — a  collier,  probably— 
has  gone  down  in  the  night,  all  hands  lost ;  a  single  dog  has  come 
ashore.  Utterly  exhausted,  its  limbs  failing  under  it,  and,  sinking 
into  the  sand,  it  stands  howling  and  shivering.  Tlie  dawn-clouds 
have  tlie  first  scarlet  upon  them,  a  feeble  tinge  only,  retlected  with  the 
same  feeble  blood-stain  on  the  sand. 

The  morning  light  is  used  with  a  loftier  significance  in  a  drawing 
made  as  a  companion  to  the  Goldau,  engraved  in  the  fourth  volume. 
The  Lake  of  Zug,  which  ripples  beneath  the  sunset  in  the  Goldau.  is 
lulled  in  the  level  azure  of  early  cloud  ;  and  the  spire  of  Aart,  wiiich 
is  there  a  dark  point  at  the  edge  of  the  golden  lake,  is,  in  the  opening 
light,  seen  pale  against  purple  mountains.  The  sketches  for  these  two 
subjects  were,  I  doubt  not,  made  from  the  actual  effects  of  a  stormy 
evening,  and  the  next  following  daybreak ;  but  both  with  earnest 
meaning.  The  crimson  sunset  lights  the  valley  of  rock  tombs,  cast 
upon  it  by  the  fallen  Rossberg ;  but  the  sunrise  gilds  with  its  level 
rays  the  two  peaks  wiiich  protect  the  village  that  gives  name  to 
Switzerland  ;  and  the  orb  itself  breaks  first  through  tlie  darkness  on 
the  very  jmintof  the  pass  to  the  high  lake  of  Egeri.  where  the  liberties 
of  the  cantons  were  won  by  the  battle-charge  of  Morgurtcn. 
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Garden,  showing  the  death  which  attends  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  Rome,  showing  the  death  which  attends 
the  vain  pursuit  of  power ;  Venice,  the  death  which  at- 
tends the  vain  pursuit  of  beauty. 

How  strangely  significative,  thus  understood,  those 
last  Venetian  dreams  of  hia  become,  themselves  bo  beau- 
tiful and  so  frail ;  wrecks  of  all  that  they  were  once— 
twilights  of  twilight! 

§  32.  Vaiu  beauty ;  yet  not  all  in  vain.  Unlike  in  birth, 
how  like  in  their  labor,  and  their  power  over  the  future, 
these  masters  of  England  and  Venice — Turner  and  Gior- 
gione.  But  ten  years  ago,  I  saw  the  last  traces  of  the 
greatest  works  of  Qiorg-ione  yet  glowing,  like  a  scarlet 
cloud,  on  the  Fondaco  de  Tedeschi.*    And  though  that 

•  I  have  engraved,  at  the  hegiiinin^  of  thla  cliapter,  one  of  Ihe  frag- 
ments of  these  frescos,  preserved,  all  imperfectly  indeed,  yet  wiUiaoine 
feeling  of  their  noblenesH,  by  Zanetli,  whose  words  respecting  them  I 
have  quoted  in  the  test.  The  one  I  saw  vae  the  first  figure  given  in 
his  book  ;  Ilie  one  engraved  in  my  Plate,  the  tbird,  had  wholly  per- 
ished ;  but  even  this  record  of  It  hy  Zanetti  Is  precious.  What  imper- 
fections of  form  exist  in  it,  too  visibly,  nre  certainly  less  Giorgioiie's 
than  the  translator's  :  nevertheless,  for  these  very  faults,  as  well  as  fur 
Itslieauty.  I  have  chosen  it,  as  tlic  best  type  I  could  giveof  the  strength 
ot  Venetian  art ;  which  was  derived,  be  it  remembered  always,  from 
the  acceptance  of  natural  truth,  by  men  who  loved  beauty  too  well  Lo 
think  she  was  lo  be  won  by  falsehood. 

The  words  of  Zanetti  himself  respecting  Giorgione's  figure  of  Dili- 
gence are  of  great  value,  as  they  nmrk  this  first  article  of  Venetian 
faith  :  "  Olorgione  per  tale,  o  per  alira  che  vi  fosse,  contrnsscgnolln 
con  quella  spczle  di  mannaja  che  tlene  in  mano  ;  per  allro  tanio  ci  ccr- 
cavale  sole  bellezze  della  natura,  cbe  poco  pensando  el  costume,  ritrassc 
qui  una  di  quelle  donne  Friulane.  cbe  vengono  per  servire  iu  Venezin : 
non  altemndoDC  nemmeno  I'abito,  b  fncendola  alqunnto  attempetH, 
quale  forse  ci  la  vedea ;  scnza  voler  sapere  cbe  per  rapprcaentare  le 
VIrta,  si  suole  da  pittori  belle  A  fresclie  giovani  immaginare." 

Compare  with  this  what  I  have  said  of  Titian's  Magdalen.  I  ought 
in  that  place  to  have  dwelt  also  upon  the  Arm  endurance  of  all  terrible- 
ness  which  is  marked  in  Titian's  "Notomie"and  in  Veronese's  "Har- 
syBB."  In  order  to  understand  the  Venetian  mind  entirely,  the  student 
should  place  a  plate  from  that  series  of  Ihe  Notomie  always  beside  the 
best  engraving  he  can  obtain  of  Titian's  "Flora." 
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scarlet  clond  (sangnigna  e  fiammeg^iante,  per  cui  le  pit- 
ture  eominciarono  con  dolce  yiolenza  a  rapire  il  cuore 
delle  genti)  may,  indeed,  melt  away  into  paleness  of 
night,  and  Venice  herself  waste  from  her  islands  as  a 
wreath  of  wind-driven  foam  fades  from  their  weedy 
beach ; — that  which  she  won  of  faithful  light  and  truth 
shall  never  pass  away.  Deiphobe  of  the  sea, — the  Sun 
Qod  measures  her  immortality  to  her  by  its  sand. 
Flushed,  above  the  Avemus  of  the  Adrian  lake,  her  spirit 
is  still  seen  holding  the  golden  bough ;  from  the  lips  of 
the  Sea  Sibyl  men  shall  learn  for  ages  yet  to  come  what 
is  most  noble  and  most  fair ;  and,  far  away,  as  the  whis- 
per in  the  coils  of  the  shell,  withdrawn  through  the  deep 
hearts  of  nations,  shall  sound  forever  the  enchanted  voice 
of  Venice. 

My  impression  is  that  the  ground  of  the  flesh  in  these  Giorgione 
frescos  had  l)ecn  pure  vermilion  ;  little  else  was  left  in  the  figure  I  saw. 
Therefore,  not  knowing  what  power  the  painter  intended  to  personify 
by  the  figure  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  I  have  called  her, 
from  her  glowing  color,  Hesperid  ^gl6. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

PEACE. 

§  1.  Looking  back  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  that 
I  have  only  now  the  power  of  ending  this  work ;  it  being 
time  that  it  should  end,  but  not  of  "  concluding  "  it ;  for 
it  has  led  me  into  fields  of  infinite  inquiry,  where  it  is 
only  possible  to  break  off  with  such  imperfect  result  as 
may,  at  any  given  moment,  have  been  attained. 

Full  of  far  deeper  reverence  for  Turner's  art  than  I  felt 
when  this  task  of  his  defence  was  undertaken  (which  may, 
perhaps,  be  evidenced  by  my  having  associated  no  other 
names  with  his — but  of  the  dead,— in  my  speaking  of  him 
throughout  this  volume),*  I  am  more  in  doubt  respecting 
the  real  use  to  mankind  of  that,  or  any  other  transcend- 
ent art ;  incomprehensible  as  it  must  always  be  to  the 
mass  of  men.  Full  of  far  deeper  love  for  what  I  remem- 
ber of  Turner  himself,  as  I  become  better  capable  of  un- 
derstanding it,  I  find  myself  more  and  more  helpless  to 
explain  his  errors  and  his  sins. 

§  2.  His  errors,  I  might  say,  simply.  Perhaps,  some 
day,  people  will  again  begin  to  remember  the  force  of 

*  It  is  proper,  however,  for  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  title  which 
I  myself  originally  intended  for  this  book  was  **  l\tmer  and  the  An- 
cients ;  "  nor  did  I  purpose  to  refer  in  it  to  any  other  modern  painters 
than  Turner.  The  title  was  changed  ;  and  the  not^  on  other  living 
painters  inserted  in  the  first  volume,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  probably  wise  ;  for  unless  the  change  had  been  made,  the  book 
might  never  have  been  read  at  all.  But.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
regretted  the  change  then,  and  regret  it  still. 
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the  old  Greek  word  for  sin :  and  to  leara  that  all  sin  is  in 
eHsence— "  Mifisiiig:  the  mark ; "  losiug  sight  or  conscions- 
nesB  of  heaven;  aiid  that  this  loss  may  be  various  in  its 
gnilt:  it  cannot  be  judgeil  by  U8.  It  iethisof  which  tbi; 
words  are  spoken  so  sternly,  "Judge  not;  "  which  words 
ptiople  always  quote,  I  obsei-ve,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  "do  judffment  and  justice."  For  it  is  truly  a  i>leas- 
aiit  thing  to  condemn  men  for  their  wanderings :  bat  it  is 
a  bitter  thing  to  acknowledge  a  truth,  or  to  take  any  bold 
share  in  working  out  an  equity.  So  that  the  habitual 
modem  practical  application  of  the  precept,  "Judge 
not,"  is  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  pronouncing  verdict, 
by  taking,  of  any  matter,  the  pleasantest  malicious  view 
which  first  comes  to  hand;  and  to  obtain  license  for  our 
own  convenient  iniquities,  by  being  indulgent  to  those 
of  otliers. 

These  two  methods  of  obedience  being  just  the  two 
which  are  most  directly  opposite  to  the  law  of  mercy  and 
trath. 

§  3.  "  Bind  them  about  thy  neck."  I  said,  but  now, 
tliat  of  an  e\il  tree  men  never  gathered  good  fruit.  .And 
the  lesson  we  have  finally  to  learn  from  Turner's  life  is 
broadly  this,  that  all  the  power  of  it  came  of  its  mercy 
and  sincerity ;  all  the  failure  of  it,  from  its  want  of  faith. 
It  has  been  asked  of  me,  by  several  of  his  friends,  that 
I  should  endeavor  to  do  some  justice  to  his  character, 
mistaken  wholly  by  the  world.  If  my  life  is  spared,  I 
will.  But  that  character  is  still,  in  many  respects,  inex- 
plicable to  me  i  the  materials  within  my  reach  are  im- 
perfect ;  and  ray  experience  in  the  world  not  yet  large 
enough  to  enable  me  to  use  them  justly.  His  life  is  to 
be  written  by  a  biographer,  who  will,  I  believe,  spare  no 
pains  in  collecting  the  few  scattered  records  whicli  exist 
of  a  career  so  uneventful  and  secluded.  I  will  not  anti- 
cipate the  conclusions  of  this  writer ;  but  if  they  appear 
to  mo  just,  will  endeavor  afterwards,  bo  far  as  may  be  in 
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my  power,  to  confirm  and  illustrate  them :  and,  if  unjust, 
to  bLow  in  what  degree. 

§  4.  ^Vllich,  lest  death  or  illness  should  forbid  me,  this 
only  I  declare  now  of  what  I  know  respecting  Turner's 
character.  Much  of  his  mind  and  heart  I  do  not  know 
— perhaps,  never  ehall  know.  But  this  much  I  do ;  and 
if  there  is  anythiiif;  in  the  previous  course  of  this  work 
to  waiTant  trust  in  me  of  any  kind,  let  me  be  trusted 
when  I  tell  yon,  that  Turner  had  a  heart  as  intensely 
kind,  and  as  nobly  true,  eis  ever  God  gave  to  one  of  his 
ertiiitures.  I  offer,  as  yet,  no  eridence  in  this  matter, 
"ft'hen  I  do  give  it,  it  shall  be  sifted  and  clear.  Only  this 
one  fa^t  I  now  record  joyfully  and  solemnly,  that,  having 
known  Turner  for  ten  years,  and  that  during  the  period 
of  his  life  when  the  brightest  qualities  of  his  mind  were, 
in  many  respects,  diminished,  and  when  he  was  suffering 
most  from  the  evil  speaking  of  the  world,  I  never  heard 
him  say  one  depreciating  word  of  living  man,  or  niau'R 
work ;  I  never  saw  him  look  an  unkind  or  blameful  look  ; 
I  never  kuew  him  let  pass,  without  some  sorrowful  re- 
monstrance, or  endeavor  at  mitigation,  a  blameful  word 
spoken  by  another. 

Of  no  man  but  Turner,  whom  I  have  ever  known,  could 
I  say  this.     And  of  this  kindness  and  truth  •  came,  I  re. 

■  It  mny  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain  oac  or  two  singular  polnta 
of  Tiirncr's  rUarncler,  not  in  defence  of  ibia  stalemtut,  1ml  to  bIiow 
i!s  meaning.  In  epealilng  ot  Ilia  Inith,  I  uae  the  word  in  h  double 
sense  ;— Irulh  to  himself,  and  to  olliere. 

Truth  to  himaelf :  [bat  is  to  say,  the  resolution  to  do  his  duty  by  bis 
art.  and  carry  ail  work  out  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  Other  paint- 
era,  for  tho  most  part,  modify  their  work  by  some  reference  to  public 
tnsle,  or  measure  out  a  certain  quantity  of  it  for  b  certala  price,  or 
alter  facts  to  show  their  power.  Turner  never  did  any  of  these  things. 
The  thing  the  public  asked  of  him  he  would  do,  but  whatever  It  was, 
only  as  lie  thought  it  ought  to  be  done.  People  did  not  buy  his  large 
pictures  :  he,  with  avowed  disconlent,  painted  small  ones ;  but  instead 
ot  taking  odvaniage  of  the  smaller  size  to  give,  proportion  ally,  less 
labor,  be  instantly  changed  his  execution  ao  as  to  be  able  to  put  nearly 
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peat,  all  his  hig'hest  power.  And  all  his  failure  and 
error,  deep  and  strange,  came  of  his  faithlessness. 

Faithlessness,  or  despair,  the  despair  which  has  been 
shown  already  (Vol.  m.,  chap.  xYi.)  to  be  characteristic 

asmucli  work  into  bis  snmll  druwings  db  inUi  liis  large  ocica.  Uiou^li 
he  )^ve  Ihem  for  half  the  price.  But  bis  nim  was  always  to  make  tbe 
drawing  aa  ffood  a*  bo  could,  or  as  the  subject  deserved.  IrrespectiTe 
of  price.  If  be  disliked  bis  thenie.  bo  palmed  tt  atighily,  utterly  dis- 
dBinful  of  tbe  purchaser's  complatnt.  "Tbe  purchaser  must  lake 
hlschauce."  If  be  liked  bfs  theme,  he  would  give  three  buodrcd 
guineas'  worth  of  work  for  n  hundred,  nnd  ask  no  ttiankB.  It  is  true, 
eiceptlonally,  that  be  altered  the  eiigravIngB  from  bis  designs,  soaslo 
meet  tbe  pnpukr  toslo,  but  this  was  because  he  knciv  the  public  <y>uM 
not  he  got  otherwise  to  look  at  bis  art  at  all.  Ills  own  drawioga  tho 
entire  body  of  tbe  nation  repudiated  nnd  despised:  "tbe  Pii^ravcra 
could  make  something  of  ibem."  ihej  said.  Turner  aeornfiilly  took 
tbetn  at  their  word.  IF  that  Is  what  jou  like,  take  it  I  will  not  niter 
my  own  noble  work  one  jot  for  you,  but  these  things  you  shall  have 
hi  your  minds ; — try  to  use  thetn,  and  gel  beyond  tliem.  Sometimes, 
when  an  engraver  came  with  a  plnie  to  bo  touched,  ho  would  take  a 
piece  o(  white  chalk  in  his  right  band  and  of  blaek  in  hislcft :  "  Which 
will  you  have  it  done  with  ! "  The  ongravcr  chose  black  or  white,  as 
lie  thought  his  plate  weak  or  heavy.  Turner  threw  tlie  other  piece  of 
chalk  nreiiy,  and  would  reconstruct  the  jilatc,  wtlh  Ilic  ariJcd  liahlsor 
darks,  in  ten  minutes.  Nevertheless,  even  this  concession  to  false 
principles,  so  far  as  it  bad  influence,  was  injurious  to  him  :  he  had 
better  not  have  scorned  the  engravings,  but  either  done  nothing  with 
them,  or  done  his  best.  His  best,  in  accrlain  way,  he  did,  never  spar- 
ing pains,  If  he  thoufiht  the  plate  worth  it :  some  of  his  touched  proofs 
arc  elaborate  drawings. 

Of  liis  earnestness  in  his  main  work,  enough,  I  sliould  think,  has 
been  already  related  in  this  liook  ;  but  the  following  anecdote,  which 
I  repeal  here  from  my  notes  on  the  Turner  Oallerj-,  that  there  may  be 
less  chance  of  Its  lieing  lost,  gives,  in  a  few  words,  and  those  his  own, 
the  spirit  of  his  labor,  as  it  possessed  him  Ihrougbotit  liis  life.  The 
anecdote  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  by  Jlr.  Kingslcy,  late  of 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge  ;  whose  words  1  give ; — "  1  had  taken  my 
mother  nnd  a  cousin  to  see  Turner's  pictures;  nnd,  ns  my  mother 
knows  nothing  about  nrt.  I  was  tnking  her  down  the  gallery  to  look 
at  the  large  Richmond  Park,  but  as  we  were  passing  the  Sea-storm, 
she  stopped  before  It,  and  I  could  hardly  get  her  to  look  at  any  other 
picture  :  nnd  she  told  mo  a  groat  deal  more  about  it  than  I  bad  any 
notion  of,  though  I  had  seen  many  sea-storms.     She  had  been  in  such 
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of  tliia  present  ceutury,  and  most  sorrowfully  manifested 
in  its  ^eateat  men ;  but  existing  in  an  infinitely  more 
fatal  form  in  the  lower  and  general  mind,  reacting  upon 
those  who  ought  to  be  its  teachers, 

a  scene  on  the  coast  of  Uollanil  duriag  the  war.  Wlten,  Boma  lime 
atlerwarda,  1  thanked  Turner  tor  Lis  permission  for  her  to  see  iLe 
pictures,  I  lold  bim  that  ho  would  nut  gaeaa  wbicb  bud  caught  m; 
mother's  fane;,  and  tbeu  named  the  picture  ;  and  he  then  said. '  I  did 
not  paint  it  to  be  understood,  but  I  wished  to  show  what  such  a  scene 
woa  like  ;  I  got  the  sailors  to  lash  me  to  the  mast  to  observe  it :  I  was 
lashed  for  four  hours,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  escape,  but  I  felt  bound 
to  record  it  if  1  did.  But  no  one  had  any  huslneas  lo  like  llie  picture.' 
'  Bui.'  said  I,  ■  my  mother  ouce  went  through  just  such  a  scene,  and  it 
brought  it  all  back  to  her.'  'Is  your  mother  a  painter  f  'No.' 
'Tli«n  she  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  something  else.'  These 
were  nearly  his  words  ;  I  observed  at  the  time,  he  used  '  record '  and 
'  painting,'  as  the  title  '  author '  bad  struck  roe  before. " 

He  wns  true  to  others.  No  accusation  bad  crer  been  brought  for- 
ward against  Turner  by  his  most  envious  enemies,  of  his  breaking  a 
promise,  or  failing  in  an  undertaken  trust.  His  sense  of  Justice  was 
Btrangely  acute  ;  It  was  like  his  sense  of  balance  in  colnr,  and  shown 
continually  in  little  crotchets  of  arrangement  of  price,  orother  advan- 
tages, among  the  buyers  of  his  pictures.  For  Instance,  one  of  my 
friends  hnd  long  desired  to  possess  a  picture  wliicb  Turner  would  not 
sell.  It  lind  been  painted  with  a  companion  ;  which  was  sold,  but 
this  reserved.  After  a  coosiderubla  number  of  years  had  passed. 
Turner  consented  to  part  with  it.  The  price  of  canvases  of  its  size 
having,  in  the  meantime,  doubled,  question  arose  as  lo  what  was  then 

to  be  its  price.     "  Well,"  said  Turner,  "  Mr, bad  the  companion 

for  BO  much.  Tou  must  be  on  the  same  footing."  Tltis  was  in  no 
desire  to  do  my  friend  a  favor  ;  but  In  mere  instinct  of  equity.  Hud 
the  price  of  his  pictures  fallen,  instead  of  risen  in  the  meantime,  Tur- 
ner would  bave  said,  "  .Mr.  paid  so  much,  and  so  must  you." 

But  tlie  best  proof  to  which  I  can  refer  in  this  character  of  his  mind 
is  in  the  wonderful  series  of  diagrams  executed  by  him  (or  bis  lectures 
on  perepective  at  the  Royal  Academy.  I  bad  heard  it  said  that  these 
lectures  were  InefficienL  Barely  intelligible  in  expression  they  might 
be  ;  but  the  zealous  care  with  which  'Turner  endeavored  to  do  bis 
duly,  is  proved  by  a  aeries  of  large  drawings,  exquisitely  tinted,  and 
often  completely  colored,  all  by  liis  own  hand,  of  the  most  difficult 
perspective  subjects ;  illustrating  not  only  directions  of  line,  but 
effects  of  light,  with  a  care  and  completion  which  would  put  the  work 
of  any  ordinary  teacher  to  utler  shame.    In  teaching  generally,  he 
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§  5.  The  form  which  the  infidelity  of  Eng^land,  es- 
pecially,  has  taken,  is  one  hitherto  unheard  of  in  hnman 
history.  No  nation  ever  before  declared  boldly,  by 
print  and  word  of  mouth,  that  its  religion  was  good  for 

would  neither  waste  his  time  nor  spare  it ;  he  would  look  over  a 
student's  drawing,  at  the  academy, — point  to  a  defective  part,  make  a 
scratch  on  the  paper  at  the  side,  saying  nothing ;  if  the  student  saw 
what  was  wanted,  and  did  it.  Turner  was  delighted,  and  would  go  on 
with  him,  giving  hint  after  hint ;  but  if  the  student  could  not  follow. 
Turner  left  him.  Such  experience  as  I  have  had  in  teaching,  leads 
me  more  and  more  to  perceive  that  he  was  right.  Explanations  arc 
wasted  time.  A  man  who  can  see,  understands  a  touch ;  a  man  who 
cannot,  misunderstands  an  oration. 

One  of  the  points  in  Turner  which  increased  the  general  falseness 
of  impression  respecting  him  was  a  curious  dislike  he  had  to  appear 
kind.  Drawing,  with  one  of  his  best  friends,  at  the  bridge  of  St. 
Martin's,  the  friend  got  into  great  difficulty  over  a  colored  sketch. 
Turner  looked  over  him  a  little  while,  then  said,  in  a  grumbling  way 
— "  I  haven't  got  any  paper  I  like  ;  let  me  try  yours."  Receiving  a 
block  book,  he  disappeared  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Returning,  he 
threw  the  book  down,  with  a  growl,  saying — *'  I  can't  make  anything 
of  your  paper."  There  were  three  sketches  on  it,  in  three  distinct 
states  of  progress,  showing  the  process  of  coloring  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  clearing  up  every  difficulty  which  his  friend  had  got  into. 
When  he  gave  advice,  also,  it  was  apt  to  come  in  the  form  of  a  keen 
question,  or  a  quotation  of  some  one  else's  opinion,  rarely  a  statement 
of  his  own.  To  the  same  person  producing  a  sketch,  which  had  no 
special  character  :  "  What  are  you  in  search  of  ?  "  Note  this  expres- 
sion. Turner  knew  that  passionate  seeking  only  leads  to  passionate 
linding.  Sometimes,  however,  the  advice  would  come  with  a  star- 
tling distinctness.  A  church  spire  having  been  left  out  in  a  sketch  of 
a  town—**  Why  did  you  not  put  that  in  ?"  "  I  hadn't  time."  **  Then 
you  should  take  a  subject  more  suited  to  your  capacity." 

Many  people  would  have  gone  away  considering  this  an  insult, 
whereas  it  wjvs  only  a  sudden  flash  from  Turner's  e^irnest  requirement 
of  wholeness  or  perfectuess  of  conception.  "  Whatever  you  do,  large 
or  small,  do  it  wholly  ;  take  a  slight  subject  if  you  will,  but  don't 
leave  things  out."  But  the  principal  reason  for  Turner's  having  got 
the  reputation  of  always  refusing  advice  was,  that  artists  came  to  him 
in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  knew  they  could  not  receive  it.  Vir- 
tually, the  entire  conviction  of  the  artists  of  his  time  respecting  him 
was,  that  he  had  got  a  secret,  which  he  could  tell,  if  he  liked,  that 
would  make  them  all  Turners.     They  came  to  him  with  this  general 
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show,  but  "  would  not  work."  Over  and  over  again  it 
has  happened  that  nationH  have  denied  their  gods,  bat 
they  denied  them  bravely.  The  Greeks  in  their  decline 
jested  at  their  religion,  and  frittered  it  away  in  flatter- 
ies and  fine  arts ;  the  French  refused  theirs  fiercely, 
tore  down  their  altars  and  brake  their  carven  images. 
The  question  about  God  with  both  these  nations  was 
still,  even  in  their  decline,  fairly  put,  though  falsely 
answered.  "  Either  there  is  or  is  not  a  Supreme  Kuler ; 
we  consider  of  it,  declare  there  is  not,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly." But  we  English  have  put  the  matter  in  an 
entirely  new  light ;  "  There  is  a  Supreme  Ruler,  no 
question  of  it,  only  He  cannot  rule.  His  orders  won't 
work.  He  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  euphonious  and 
respectful  repetition  of  them.  Esecution  would  be  too 
dangerous  under  existing  circumstances,  which  He  cer- 
tainly never  contemplated." 

formula  ot  request  clearly  lu  tlielr  hearts,  if  not  definitely  oq  their 
lips;  "You  know,  Mr.  Turner,  we  are  oU  ot  ua  quite  us  clever  aa 
you  are,  and  could  do  all  that  very  well,  and  wo  should  really  like 
Ir)  do  a  little  of  it  oecaaloDally,  ooly  we  huveu't  quite  your  trick  ; 
there's  somelbing  in  it.  of  course,  which  you  only  found  out  by  nccl- 
dent.  aod  it  is  very  ill-nutureil  and  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  ua  how 
the  thing  la  done  ;  what  do  you  rub  your  colors  over  with,  and  where 
ought  we  to  put  In  the  hiack  patches  ? "  This  was  the  practical 
meaning  of  the  artistical  questioning  of  hia  day,  to  which  Turner 
very  resolvedly  made  no  answer.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  great 
care  thai  any  Iricka  of  execution  he  actually  did  use  should  not  be 
known. 

Hla  praetieal  answer  to  their  questioning  being  as  follows  : — "  Yoa 
nre  Indeed,  many  of  you.  as  clever  as  I  am  ;  but  this,  which  you 
think  u  secret.  Is  only  the  result  of  sincerity  and  loll.  If  you  have 
not  sense  enough  to  see  this  without  asking  me,  you  have  not  sense 
enough  to  believe  me.  If  I  tell  you.  True,  I  know  some  odd  methods 
of  coloring.  I  have  found  them  out  for  myself,  and  they  suit  me. 
They  would  not  suit  you.  Tliey  would  do  you  no  real  good  :  and  it 
would  do  me  much  barm  to  have  you  mimicking  my  ways  of  work, 
without  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  If  you  want  methods  Qt  for 
you,  find  them  out  for  yourselves.  If  you  cannot  discover  them, 
neither  could  you  use  them." 
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I  had  no  conception  of  the  absolnte  darkness  which 
has  covered  the  national  mind  in  this  respect,  nntil  I 
began  to  come  into  collision  with  persons  engaged  in 
the  study  of  economical  and  political  questions.  The 
entire  naiVet^  and  undisturbed  imbecility  with  which  I 
found  them  declare  that  the  laws  of  the  Devil  were  the 
only  practicable  ones,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  were 
merely  a  form  of  poetical  language,  passed  all  that  I 
had  ever  before  heard  or  read  of  mortal  infidelity.  I 
knew  the  fool  had  often  said  in  his  heart,  there  was  no 
Gk)d;  but  to  hear  him  say  clearly  out  with  his  lips, 
"  There  is  a  foolish  God,"  was  something  which  my  art 
studies  had  not  prepared  me  for.  The  French  had  in- 
deed, for  a  considerable  time,  hinted  much  of  the  mean- 
ing in  the  delicate  and  compassionate  blasphemy  of 
their  phrase,  "  le  bon  Dieu,'*  but  had  never  ventured  to 
put  it  into  more  precise  terms. 

§  6.  Now  this  form  of  unbelief  in  God  is  connected 
with,  and  necessarily  productive  of,  a  precisely  equal 
unbelief  in  man. 

Co-relative  with  the  assertion,  "  There  is  a  foolish 
God,"  is  the  assertion,  "  There  is  a  brutish  man."  "  As 
no  laws  but  those  of  the  Devil  are  practicable  in  the 
world,  so  no  impulses  but  those  of  the  brute  "  (says  the 
modem  political  economist)  "are  appealable  to  in  the 
world."  Faith,  generosity,  honesty,  zeal,  and  self-sacri- 
fice are  poetical  i^hrases.  None  of  these  things  can,  in 
reality,  be  counted  upon;  there  is  no  truth  in  man 
which  can  be  used  as  a  moving  or  productive  power. 
All  motive  force  in  him  is  essentially  brutish,  covetous, 
or  contentious.  His  power  is  only  power  of  prey : 
otherwise  than  the  spider,  he  cannot  design  ;  otherwise 
than  the  tiger,  he  cannot  feed.  This  is  the  modem  in- 
terpretation of  that  embarrassing  article  of  the  Creed, 
"  the  communion  of  saints." 

§  7.  It  has  always  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  not  in- 
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deed  that  this  creed  should  have  been  adopted,  it  be- 
ing: the  entirely  necessary  consequence  of  the  previous 
fundamental  article  ; — but  that  no  one  should  ever  seem 
to  have  any  misgivings  about  it;  —  that,  ijractically, 
no  one  had  seen  how  sti-ong  work  wan  done  by  man ;  how 
either  for  hire,  or  for  hatred,  it  never  had  been  done ; 
and  that  no  amount  of  pay  had  ever  made  a  good  soldier, 
a  good  teacher,  a  good  artiat,  or  a  good  workman.  You 
pay  your  soldiers  and  sailors  so  many  pence  a  day,  at 
which  rated  sum  one  will  do  good  fighting  for  yon  ; 
another,  bad  fighting.  Pay  as  you  will,  the  entire  good- 
ness of  the  fighting  depends,  always,  on  its  being  done 
for  nothing ;  or  rather,  less  than  nothing,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  no  pay  but  death.  Examine  the  work  of  your 
spiritual  teachers,  and  you  will  find  the  statistical  law 
respecting  them  is,  "  The  less  jiay,  the  better  work." 
Examine  also  your  writers  and  artists :  for  ten  pounds 
you  shall  have  a  Paradise  Lost,  and  for  a  plate  of  figs,  a 
DmtT  drawing ;  but  for  a  mllion  of  money  sterling, 
neither.  Examine  your  men  of  science :  paid  by  starva- 
tion, Kepler  will  discover  the  laws  of  the  orbs  of  heaven 
for  you ; — and,  driven  out  to  die  in  the  street.  Swam- 
merdam  shall  discover  the  laws  of  life  for  you— such 
hard  tenns  do  they  make  with  you,  these  brutish  men, 
who  can  only  be  had  for  hire, 

§  8.  Neither  is  good  work  ever  done  for  hatred,  any 
more  than  hire — but  for  love  only.  For  love  of  their 
country,  or  their  leader,  or  their  duty,  men  fight  stead- 
ily i  but  for  massacre  and  plunder,  feebly.  Your  signal, 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  they  will 
answer ;  your  signal  of  black  flag  and  death's  head, 
they  will  not  answer.  And  verily  they  will  answer  it  no 
more  in  commerce  than  in  battle.  The  cross  bones  will 
not  make  a  good  shop-sign,  yon  will  find  ultimately, 
any  more  than  a  good  bat  tie -standard.  Not  the  cross 
bones  but  the  cross. 
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80  fails  the  power  of  the  kindest  human  heart,  if  you 
meet  it  with  poison. 

§  11.  Now  the  coiiditiou  of  mind  m  which  Turner  did 
nil  bis  great  work  was  simply  thia :  "  What  I  do  must  be 
done  rightly  ;  but  I  know  also  that  no  man  uowli>ing:  in 
Europe  cares  to  understand  it ;  and  the  better  I  do  it. 
the  lesa  he  will  see  the  meaning  of  it."  There  never  waa 
yet,  BO  tar  aa  I  can  hear  or  retuX,  isolation  of  a  great 
spirit  so  utterly  desolate.  Columbus  had  succeedwl  in 
making  other  hearts  shaie  his  hope,  before  he  was  put 
to  hardest  trial;  and  knew  that,  by  help  of  Heaven,  he 
could  finally  show  that  he  was  right.  Kepler  and  Gali- 
leo could  demoustrato  their  conclusions  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  so  far  as  they  felt  they  were  right,  they  were  sure 
that  after  death  their  work  would  be  acknowledged. 
But  Turner  could  demonstrate  nothing  of  what  he  had 
done — saw  no  security  that  after  death  he  would  be 
understood  more  than  he  had  been  in  life.  Only  another 
Turner  could  apprehend  Turner.  Such  proise  as  he  re- 
ceived was  ifoor  and  superficial ;  he  regarded  it  far  loss 
than  censure.  My  own  admiration  of  iiim  was  wild  in 
enthusiasm,  but  it  gave  him  no  ray  of  pleasure ;  he  could 
not  make  me  at  that  time  underetand  its  main  meanings ; 
ho  loved  me,  but  cared  nothing  for  what  I  said,  and  was 
always  trying  to  hinder  me  from  wTiting,  because  it  gave 
pain  to  his  fellow-artists.  To  the  praise  of  other  per- 
sons he  gave  not  even  the  acknowledgment  of  this  sad 
affection i  it  passed  by  him  as  murmiu-  of  the  wind; 
and  most  justly,  for  not  one  of  his  own  special  powers 
was  ever  perceived  by  the  world.  I  have  said  in  another 
place  that  all  great  modem  artists  will  own  their  obliga- 
tion to  him  as  a  guide.  They  will ;  but  they  are  in  error 
in  this  gratitude,  as  I  was,  when  I  quoted  it  as  a  sign  of 
their  respect.  Close  analysis  of  the  portions  of  modem 
art  founded  on  Turner  has  since  shown  me  that  in  every 
case  his  imitators  misunderstood  him : — that  they  caught 
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almost  everything,  is  for  once  wrong  in  these  lines, 
though  with  a  noble  wrongness  : — 

"  Disappointment's  dry  and  bitter  root, 
Envy's  harsh  berries,  and  the  choking  pool 
Of  the  world's  scorn,  are  the  right  mother-milk 
To  the  tough  hearts  that  pioneer  their  kind." 

They  are  not  so ;  love  and  trust  are  the  only  mother- 
milk  of  any  man's  soul.  So  far  as  he  is  hated  and  mis- 
trusted, his  powers  are  destroyed.  Do  not  think  that 
with  impunity  you  can  follow  the  eyeless  fool,  and  shout 
with  the  shouting  charlatan ;  and  that  the  men  you 
thrust  aside  with  gibe  and  blow,  are  thus  sneered  and 
ci-ushed  into  the  best  service  they  can  do  you.  I  have 
told  you  they  vnll  not  serve  you  for  pay.  They  cannot 
serve  you  for  scorn.  Even  from  Balaam,  money -lover 
though  he  be,  no  useful  prophecy  is  to  be  had  for  silver 
or  gold.  From  Elisha,  savior  of  life  though  he  be,  no 
saving  of  life — even  of  children's,  who  "  knew  no  better  " 
— is  to  be  got  by  the  cry.  Go  up,  thou  bald-head.  No 
man  can  serve  you  either  for  purse  or  curse ;  neither 
kind  of  pay  will  answer.  No  pay  is,  indeed,  receivable 
by  any  true  man ;  but  power  is  receivable  by  him,  in  the 
love  and  faith  you  give  him.  So  far  only  as  you  give 
him  these  can  he  serve  you  ;  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
question  which  his  Master  asks  always,  "  Believest  thou 
that  I  am  able  ?  "  And  from  every  one  of  His  servants — 
to  the  end  of  time — if  you  give  them  the  Capernaum 
measure  of  faith,  you  shall  have  from  them  Capernaum 
measure  of  works,  and  no  more. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  irreverently  comparing  great 
and  small  things.  The  system  of  the  world  is  entirely 
one  ;  small  things  and  great  are  alike  part  of  one  mighty 
whole.  As  the  flower  is  gnawed  by  frost,  so  every  human 
heart  is  gnawed  by  faithlessness.  And  as  surely, — as  ir- 
revocably,— as  the  fruit-bud  falls  before  the  east  wind, 


by  her  goodly  gardening,  leaves  to  infect  her  eartli- 
flowera. 

So  far  as  in  it  lay,  this  centnry  has  caused  every  one 
of  ita  ^reat  men,  whose  hearts  were  kindest,  and  whostt 
spirits  most  perceptive  of  the  work  of  God,  to  die  with- 
out hope : — 8cott,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Turner.  Gnjat 
England,  of  the  Iron-heart  now,  not  of  the  Lion-heart  s 
(or  these  souls  of  her.children  au  account  may  perhaps 
be  one  day  required  of  her, 

§  15.  She  has  not  yet  read  often  enough  that  old  story 
of  the  Samaritan's  mercy.  He  whom  he  saved  was  going 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho^to  the  aceursed  city 
(so  the  old  Church  used  to  understand  it).  Ho  sboald 
not  have  left  Jerusalem :  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he 
went  out  iuto  the  desert,  and  fell  amang  the  thieves, 
and  was  left  for  dead.  Every  one  of  these  English  chil. 
dren,  in  their  day,  took  the  desert  bypath,  as  he  did, 
and  fell  among  fiends — took  to  making  bread  out  of 
Btouea  at  their  bidding,  and  then  died,  torn  and  fam- 
ished :  careful  England,  in  her  pure,  priestly  dress,  pass- 
iiij?  by  oil  tlic  otlii^r  side.  So  fur  as  we  are  I'mxTmed, 
that  is  the  account  ict  have  to  give  of  them.* 

§  16.  So  far  as  ihey  are  concerned,  I  do  not  fear  for 
them ; — there  being  one  Priest  who  never  passes  by. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  how  all  souls 
are  in  His  hand^the  mean  and  the  great.  Fallen  on 
the  earth  in  their  baseness,  or  fading  as  the  mist  of 
morning  in  their  goodness;  still  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter  as  the  clay,  and  in  the  temple  of  their  master 
as  the  cloud.  It  was  not  the  mere  bodily  death  that  He 
conquered — that  death  had  no  sting.  It  was  this  spirit- 
ual death  which  He  conquered,  so  that  at  last  it  should 

•  It  ia  strange  tliat  tlio  last  worJs  Turner  ever  attaclied  to  a  picture 
should  have  been  these  : — 

"  The  priest  held  the  poisoned  cup." 
Compare  the  words  of  1798  with  those  of  1850. 
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be  swallowed  up — mark  the  word — not  in  life ;  but  in 
victory.  As  the  dead  body  shall  be  raised  to  life,  so 
also  the  defeated  soul  to  victory,  if  only  it  has  been 
fighting  on  its  Master's  side,  has  made  no  covenant 
with  death;  nor  itself  bowed  its  forehead  for  his  seal. 
Blind  from  the  prison-house,  maimed  from  the  battle, 
or  mad  from  the  tombs,  their  souls  shall  surely  yet  sit, 
astonished,  at  His  feet  who  giveth  peace. 

§  17.  Who  giveth  peace  ?  Many  a  peace  we  have  made 
and  named  for  ourselves,  but  the  falsest  is  in  that  marvel- 
lous thought  that  we,  of  all  generations  of  the  earth, 
only  know  the  right;  and  that  to  us,  at  last, — and  us 
alone, — all  the  scheme  of  Grod,  about  the  salvation  of 
men,  has  been  shown.  "  This  is  the  light  in  which  ice 
are  walking.  Those  vain  Greeks  are  gone  down  to  their 
Persephone  forever — Egypt  and  Assyria,  Elam  and  her 
multitude, — uncircumcised,  their  graves  are  round  about 
them — Pathros  and  careless  Ethiopia — filled  with  the 
slain.  Home,  with  her  thirsty  sword,  and  poison  wine, 
how  did  she  walk  in  her  darkness !  We  only  have  no 
idolatries — ours  are  the  seeing  eyes ;  in  our  pure  hands 
at  last,  the  seven-sealed  book  is  laid;  to  our  true  tongues 
intrusted  the  preaching  of  a  perfect  gospel.  Who  shall 
come  after  us  ?  Is  it  not  peace  ?  The  poor  Jew,  Zimri, 
who  slew  his  master,  there  is  no  peace  for  him :  but,  for 
us  ?  tiara  on  head,  may  we  not  look  out  of  the  windows 
of  heaven  ?  " 

§  18.  Another  kind  of  peace  I  look  for  than  this,  though 
I  hear  it  said  of  me  that  I  am  hopeless. 

I  am  not  hopeless,  though  my  hope  may  be  as  Vero- 
nese's, the  dark-veiled. 

Veiled,  not  because  sorrowful,  but  because  blind.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  England  desires,  or  how  long  she 
will  choose  to  do  as  she  is  doing  now  ; — with  her  right 
hand  casting  away  the  souls  of  men,  and  with  her  left 
the  gifts  of  God. 
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In  the  prayers  which  she  dictates  to  her  children,  she 
tells  them  to  fight  against  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the 
devil.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  also  occur  to  her  as 
desirable  to  tell  those  children  what  she  means  by  this. 
What  is  the  world  which  they  are  to  "  fight  with,"  and 
how  does  it  differ  from  the  world  which  they  are  to  "  get 
on  in  ?  "  The  explanation  seems  to  me  the  more  need- 
ful, because  I  do  not,  in  the  book  we  profess  to  live 
by,  find  anything  very  distinct  about  fighting  with  tlie 
world.  I  find  something  about  fighting  with  the  rulers 
of  its  darkness,  and  something  also  about  overcoming 
it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  conquest  is  to  be  by 
hostility,  since  evil  may  be  overcome  with  good.  But  I 
find  it  written  very  distinctly  that  God  loved  the  world, 
and  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  it. 

§  19.  What  the  much-used  words,  therefore,  mean,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  this,  I  believe,  they  should  mean. 
That  there  is,  indeed,  one  world  which  is  full  of  care, 
and  desire,  and  hatred :  a  world  of  war,  of  which  Christ 
is  not  the  light,  which  indeed  is  without  light,  and 
has  never  heard  the  great  "  Let  there  be."  'Which  is, 
therefore,  in  truth,  as  yet  no  world ;  but  chaos,  on  the 
face  of  which,  mo^dng,  the  Spirit  of  God  yet  causes  men 
to  hope  that  a  world  will  come.  The  better  one,  they 
call  it :  perhaps  thoy  might,  more  wisely,  call  it  the  real 
one.  Also,  I  hear  them  speak  continually  of  going  to  it, 
rather  than  of  its  coming  to  them  ;  which,  again,  is 
strange,  for  in  that  prayer  which  they  had  straight 
from  the  lips  of  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  which  He 
apparently  thought  suflicient  prayer  for  them,  there 
is  not  anything  about  going  to  another  world ;  only 
something  of  another  government  coming  into  this : 
or  rather,  not  another,  but  the  only  government, — that 
government  which  will  constitute  it  a  world  indeed. 
New  heavens  and  new  earth.  Earth,  no  more  without 
form  and  void,  but  sown  with  fruit  of  righteousness. 
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!  of   passing  cloud,  b«t  of  cloud 


Firmament,  no  more  t 

risen  out  of  the  crystal  i 

once  received  up,  so  He  shall  a^aiu  come  with  power, 

and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the 

earth  ahall  wail  because  of  Him. 

Kindreds  of  the  earth,  or  tribes  of  it !  * — the  "  earth- 
begotten,"  the  Chaos  children — children  of  this  present 
world,  with  its  desolate  seas  and  its  Medusa  clouds :  the 
Dragon  children,  merciless :  they  who  dealt  as  clouds 
without  water:  serpent  clouds,  by  whose  sight  men 
were  tnmed  into  stone ; — the  time  must  surely  come  for 
their  wailing. 

§  20.  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  we  are  bid  to  ask  then  ! 
But  how  shall  it  come  %  With  power  and  great  glory, 
it  is  written ;  and  yet  not  with  observation,  it  is  also 
written.  Strange  kingdom  1  Yet  its  strangeness  is  re- 
newed to  us  with  every  dawn. 

1i\Tien  the  time  comes  for  us  to  wake  out  of  the 
world's  sleep,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  than  out  of 
the  dreams  of  the  night  i  Singing  of  birds,  first,  broken 
and  low,  as,  not  to  dying  eyes,  but  eyes  that  wake  to 
life,  "  the  easement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; " 
and  tlien  the  gray,  and  then  the  rose  of  dawn  -.  and  last 
the  light,  whose  going  forth  is  to  the  ends  of  heaven. 

This  kingdom  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  bring ;  but  it 
is,  to  receive.  Nay,  it  has  come  already,  in  jiart ;  but 
not  received,  because  men  love  chaos  best  i  and  the 
Night,  with  her  daughters.  That  ia  still  the  only  ques- 
tion for  U3,  as  in  the  old  Elias  days,  "If  ye  will  receive 
it."  With  pains  it  may  be  whut  out  still  from  many  a 
dark  place  of  cruelty ;  by  sloth  it  may  be  still  unseen 
for  many  a  glorious  hour.  But  the  pain  of  shutting  it 
out  must  grow  greater  and  greater: — harder,  every  day, 
that  struggle  of  man  with  man  in  the  abyss,  and  sJiorter 
wages  for  the  fiend's  work.  But  it  is  still  at  our  choice ; 
■  Compare  Malt.  sxiv.  80. 
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the  simootn-drAgon  may  still  be  served  if  we  will,  in  the 
fiery  dewrt,  or  else  God  walking  in  the  garden,  at  cool 
of  day.  Coolness  now,  not  of  Hesperus,  over  Atlas, 
stooped  cndarer  of  toil  -.  but  of  Heosphoms  over  Sion, 
the  joy  of  the  earth.*  The  choice  is  no  vaguo  or  doubt- 
ful  one.  High  on  the  desert  moimtaiu,  full  descried,  sits 
throned  the  temjiter,  with  his  old  pi'omiB&— the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.  He  still  calls 
you  to  your  labor,  as  Christ  to  your  rest  -, — labor  and  sor- 
row, base  desire,  and  cruel  hope.  So  far  as  you  desire 
to  possess,  rather  than  to  give ;  so  far  as  you  look  for 
power  to  command,  insteail  of  to  bless ;  so  far  as  your 
own  prosperity  seems  to  you  to  issue  out  of  contest  or 
rivalry,  of  any  kind,  with  other  men,  or  other  nations; 
so  long  as  the  hojae  Itefore  you  i«  for  supremacy  instead 
of  love;  and  your  desire  is  to  be  greatest,  insteiid  of 
least:— first,  instead  of  lastj— solong  you  are  sertingj 
the  Lord  of  all  that  is  last,  and  least ; — the  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed — Death;  and  you  shall  have 
death's  crown,  with  the  worm  coiled  in  it ;  and  deotb's 
wnffna  with  the  worm  fcetliug  uu  them ;  kiudretl  of  the 
earth  shall  you  yourself  become ;  saying  to  the  {n^ve, 
"Thou  art  my  father;"  and  to  the  worm,  "Thou  art  my 
mother,  and  my  sister." 

I  leave  you  to  judge,  and  to  choose,  between  this  labor, 
and  the  bequeathed  peace ;  this  wages,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Morning  Star ;  this  obedience,  and  the  doing  of  the 
will  whicli  shall  enable  you  to  claim  another  kindred 
than  of  the  earth,  and  to  hear  another  voice  than  that  of 
the  grave,  saying,  "My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

•  Ps,  xlviil.  2.— This  Jny  it  is  to  re<;eiTe  and  to  give,  becnuse  its 
ofBcera  (giiverDors  of  its  acts)  arc  to  Ite  Pence,  and  its  esaclora  (govern- 
ors of  its  dealings),  RigliCcousncss, — Is.  Ix.  17. 
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Aiounxs   BLiOTiiBK,  iv.  288,  340.  493; 

Boachard.  iv.  61,  338,  254.  363,  366;  dn 

ChamouQi,  iv.  161,  334  ;  des  Charmoz,  iv. 

336,    341-:M5.  369;  dn  Ooate.  iv.  369; 

da  Moine,  iv.  340  (note) ;    dn  Plan.  iv. 

288:   PouiTi  (Chamouni),   iv.   249,  368; 

de  Varens  (Chamouni),  iv.  3<i7. 
Alctsch  glacier,  ravine  of,  iv.  323. 
Alps,  angle  buttress  of  the  chuin  of  Jung- 

frau  and  Gemmi,  iv.  366. 
Amiens,  poplar-groves  of,  iii.  235,  iv.  816 ; 

banks  of  the  Somme  at,  iv.  27  (note). 
Annecy,  lake  of,  cliffs  round,  iv.  3H9. 
Apennine,  the  Lombard,  iii.  plate  31. 
Ardon  (Valais),  gorge  of,  iv.  197. 

Beauvaib,  destruction  of  old  houses  at,  ii. 

334  (note). 
Berne,  scenery  of  lowland  districts  of,  v. 

119,  120,  iv.  173. 
fiietschhom,  peak  of,  iv.  228. 
Bolton  Abbey  (Yorkshire),  iv.  311. 
Breven  (Chamouni),  precipices  of.  iv.  286. 

Oalais,  tower  of.  iv.  45. 

Carrara  mountuins,  peaks  of,  iv.  441;  qnar 

ries  of,  iv.  871. 
Chamounix.  beauty  of  pine-glades,  v.  118. 

Sec  Valley. 
Chartrcs,  cathedral,  sculpture  on,  v.  62. 
Cluae.  valley  of,  iv.  187. 
Col  d'Anteme,  iv.  163. 
Col  de  Ferret,  iv.  163. 
Cormayeur,  valley  of,  iv.  225. 
Cumberland,  hills  of,  iv.  124. 
Cyrene,  scenery  of,  v.  3'i'8,  379. 

Dabt,  banks  of,  iv.  368. 
Dent  do  Morcle«  (Vnlain).  peaks  of,  iv.  206. 
Dent  dn  Midi  de  Itex,  rtrncturo  of,  iv.  302. 
Derbyshire,  limestone  hills  of,  iv.  136. 
Derwent,  banks  of,  iv.  368. 

BiOKB  (Grindelwald).  position  of,  iv.  213. 
Engleberg,  Hill  of  Angels,  v.  122. 


Faido,  para  of  (St  Gothard),  iv.  89. 
Finster  Aarhom  (Bernese  Alps),  peaks  of, 

iv.  210,  228. 
Florence,  destruction  of   old   streets   and 

frescoes  in,  ii.  236  (note). 
France,  scenery  and  valleys  of,  1.  222,  233, 

870,  iv.  868,  426. 
Fribourg,    district   surrounding,  iv.    178; 

towers  of,  iv.  67. 

Oknkva,  restorations  in,  il.  324  (note). 

Ooldau,  valley  of.  iv.  886. 

Grande  Jorasse  (Col  de  Ferret),  position  of, 

Iv.  318. 
Grindelwald  valley,  iv.  310. 

Highland  valley,  described,  v.  368,  364. 

Il  RssEOOinB  (Comasqne  chain  of   Alps), 
structure,  iv.  199. 

Jedbuboh,  rocks  near.  iv.  173. 
Jura,  crags  of.  iv.  196,  304. 

Laoo  Maooiorb.  effect  of,  destroyed  by 

quarries,  iv.  159. 
Langholme,  rocks  near.  iv.  172. 
Lauterbrunnen  Cliffs,  structure  of,  iv.  197. 
Loire,  description  of  its  course,  v.  316. 
Lucca.  San   Mlchelc,   mossics  on,   i.  194; 

tomb  in  Cathedral  of,  ii.  803. 
Luoeme,  wooden  bridges  at,  iv.  402,  463 ; 

lake,  shores  of,  the  mountain-temple,  v. 

121-124. 

Matlock,  via  Gkllia,  v.  265. 

Matterhom   (Mont  Cervin),  structure   of, 

iv.  206,  232,  296,  824 ;  from  Zermatt,  iv. 

291,  298 :  from  Riffelhom,  iv.  294. 
Milan,  sculpture  in  cathedral,  ii.  464. 
Montanvert,  view  from.  iv.  338. 
Montague  de  la  Cote,  cresta  of,  iv.  269,  363, 

366,  851,  V.  164. 
Montague   de   Taoonay,  iv.  SS9. 363, 268, 

861.  v.  176. 
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MontAgne  de  Taoondy  (Chamonni),  ridget 

of,  ii.  62. 
MontuKne  de  Vergi,  iv.  S09,  810. 
Mont  Blanc,  arrangement  of  beds  in  chain 

of,  Iv.  228  (note),  488,  487. 
Monte  Ro8a,  iv.  211. 
Mont  Pilate,  v.  167,  iv.  283^284. 
Monte  Viso,  peak  of,  iv.  228. 

NiAOABA,  channel  of,  iv.  129. 
Mormandy,  hills  of,  iv.  436. 
Knremberg,  description  of,  ▼.  296,  299. 

OxroBD,  Q^ieen's  College,  front  of,  L  193. 

Tklbbins  Cascade  (Valley  of  Chamonni), 

iv.  861. 
Piiw,  deKtmction  of  works  of  art  in,  ii.  224 

(note)  :  mountain  Msenery  round,  iv.  44U. 
Petit  Saluve,  iv.  207,  208. 

Riiome,  valley  of.  iv.  129. 

Bhcinfeldcn  (Switzerland),  description  of, 
v.  420  (note). 

Riffelhorn,  precipices  of,  iv.  298. 

Roohera  des  Fys  (Col  d'Anteme),  cliff  of. 
iv.  801. 

Rome,  pursuit  of  art  in,  i.  74 ;  Temple  of 
Antoninna  and  Faustua,  grU&n  on,  iii. 
140. 

Rouen,  destruction  of  mediteval  architect- 
ure in,  ii.  224  (note). 

Saddleback  (Cumberland),  ii.  60. 
Snllenche,  plain  of  the  Arve  at,  ii.  89 ;  walk 

near,  iii.  182. 
Savoy,  valleys  of,  iv.  165. 
Salisbury  Crags  (Edinburgh),  structure  of, 

iv.  194. 
Schanffhausen.  fall  of.  ii.  121,  v.  408. 
Schreckhum  (Bemeae  Alps),  iv.  210. 
Scotland,  hills  of,  iv.  124. 1G6. 


Sion   (Valals).    dewiiptioQ   of   (monntain 

gloom),  iv.  418-122. 
Swita&erland,  character  of,  how  destroyed  by 

foreigners,  iv.  4SA ;  railwayn,  v.  408. 

Tacomat,  Tacondy.    See  Montagne. 

Tees,  banks  of,  iv.  868. 

Thames,  description  of,  v.  863. 

Tours,  destruction  of  mediieval  buildings 

in,  ii.  226  (note). 
Tricnt,  valley  of  (mountain  gloom),  iv.  3S3, 

893. 
Twickenham,  meadows  of,  v.  869. 

I  Umdebwaldkn,  pine-hills  of,  v.  154. 

Valais,  canton,  iv.  211 ;  fairies*  hollow  in, 
v.  118. 

Valley  of  Chamouni,  iv.  226,  463;  forma- 
tion of,  iv.  211 ;  how  spoiled  by  quarries, 
iv.  165;  of  Clusc,  iv.  188  ;  of  Cunnayer, 
iv.  225 ;  of  Orindewald,  iv.  96  ;  of  FrOti- 
gen  (Canton  of  Berne),  v.  128. 

Venice,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  i.  200  ; 
modern  restorations  in,  ii.  225  (note)  ; 
Quay  of  the  Rialto  market,  scene  on,  U. 
115;  St.  Mark's,  moiAics  on,  ii.  115;  de- 
scribed, V.  861.    See  Topical  Index. 

Verona,  grifBn  on  cathedral  of,  iii.  140; 
San  Zeno,  scnlpture  on  arch  in.  v.  77. 

Villeneuve.  mountains  of,  iv.  808,  866. 

Voflgcfl,  crags  of,  iv.  197. 

Wales,  hills  of,  iv.  170. 

Wcisshom,  peak  of,  iv.  228. 
I  Wctterhom  (Orindelwald),  iv.  218,  228. 
,  Wharf e  (Yorkshire),  shores  of,  iv.  812.  868. 

,  YoBKSTiiBB.  limestone  hills  of,  iv.  188.  808. 
v.  870.  871. 

Zebmatt,  valley  of,  chapel  In,  iv.  408. 
Zmuct  Glacier,  iv.  296. 
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DuDHidi^lilna,  ■d»Ii  or.  IL  4(d  ;  UndnH 
ot.  ill.  DM  :  Modonna  del  Bowlo.  und 
liUnjrdam  ot  81.  Agixw.  both  atlcrij 
batnfal,  I.  ITS,  IL  40. 

Dmnmaiid.  BuidlCU  on  tliB  W>to1i.  li, 
Wl, 


dellclriifly  1 

IW.  U.  468  1  mo  druwina,  t.  II 
ot.  IlL  CO.  im  ;  glanmllF  bIbdC 
hitiTd  of  foe.  It.  8S  ;  dmwlM 


iMroni  PrlKn.  L  rW,  817  ;'  Ubor  virfWlll. 

noni  Y.  MB  ^  Knlght'uii  Deiili.  111.  1S9. 

l"v?;  No,  W."  ir.ln,  "aw  L,'  v'".  No! 

140.  III.  lliO ;  L  v..  No.  HB,  UL  «1 :  L. 

■Dd    Bv^  liL   16B.  I.  BS  ;  8L  Hnbert,  V. 

IIM.  KM  :  Bl.  Jerome,  v.  Wi. 

Etty.  riehneM  uid  plij  of  color  of.  H.  460  : 

MornlDR  PnycT.  li.  490;  fltm  Ufe,  11. 

Oontublv,  laniliiiapii  of,  III.  170  ;  ilinpiiclij 

4B1  :  St.  John.  IL  4M1. 

«od«mi»tnew  ot.  1.  180 :  «.(»n  drawing 

of.  !«,  lOS  ;  HelminKhan.  P.rk.  Snffoll., 

Imintltui,  It.  41S. 

111.  Il« :  LiKk  ,m  the  Htour.  III.  161  ;  (oli- 

PlKLDiKO,  CoFLSt,  fjlhtnl  nrodorlng  oT 

■se  al.  IL  ]l».  111.  im  ;  ludarapp  of,  Ir. 

HI, 

IwlntlnKufflESliby,  ID.  laO;  iMfdnwlag 

BTimiid.  1.  SH;  DKoforndeooloT.  Liai: 

frfTv.  flj  ;  inwR-ot,  to  pMnt  n>ln-ol«>d^ 

Inre  of  mlW.  It,  lUB;  T>hi4li.ud>i of,  1. 

V.  IW  (cote) :  loTr  oF  ubnlnl  boiati.  HI. 

SB8  :  B»  of.  11- ISS;  truth  ot.  I.MS,    Plot- 

U  !  oiorlM  |tna.U.>n.  1!.  BT4  ;  morbid 

nre  nturred  to-Bollon  Ahbe^  1.  \S1. 
Fliunin.   Alpine  none*.  It.  J81 ;  Pool  at 

m  1  «TUDiUty  'of,  It  K7.  SBO  ;  oldelonn 

Edt;  (In  bli  EWDU).  Iv.  38a. 

ima  or.  111.  U  :  t*ndm.™»  of.  11!.  M, 

Piolorw  rrtanvd  to-AnOope.  Hi.  94.  v. 

Mylr,  1.  IBl;  flnliihof.  ULISB;  trcUiDcnt 

oa,  i»7,  lea  ;  ohiriotai  disbb.  il  SW  ; 

Dl  tb.'  opon  >ky.  11  MS :  Uadoonu  of,  li. 

484  ;NMJTiIf.  111.76. 

SL  Cnthiuine  ot  Che  Oloroo.  II.  S8S. 

OoT.  David,  clnmiTion  nV- 1,  47  l  pn^fHoe.  I. 

133 ;  fDll^e  ot,  11.  1B9  ;  «ln<louJ.  o(,  1. 

11.  sua- 

i 
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ngb.  cdlDT  Dt.  1.  lai  :  ntecuUon  I  Hant.  Willinin,  ttntalote  ot,  111.  11^  : 
;  pnttee;  sliliil  dlKnnciM  at.l.  ,  Fimier'sOlrL  lil.  IIS;  foUigs  ot,  IL  lUU  ; 
iDBifFet  DmtaiBaC  nf  dEtalli.  L.  ,  ETvat  Idsklily  Id  tnumaiit  af  Olll-Ute,  II. 
I     460. 

I  LAKDtoiB,   S.,  Dare  ■  natnixl  hlrtDTiui 


ircbitwtare  ot 

n  iridurM,   li.  HI  :  rMlity  of 
11,  lU.  88  :  roQkior.  Lli.  301  WS;  I 


Rundam  Bbot,  II.  4fiH  s  HhophfTil'i  Cblet 
Manmer.  1.  BD,  lue ;  Uuiitt-  PuCi.  inipn- 
r«t  gnm  dnvlDg,  v.  ISi ;  Low  LIIu.  v. 


lteRdU)~iLdDrUIanDtth«U<igl.Ut.Ml;  H 
Baptbanaf  GbiiUillI,  889:  Plm,lt.]B.  11 
Otoriilone.  boyhoiid  ot.  v.  MS-KI :  perfoot 
binllwl  of.  V.  3Btt :  tmndicaiiF  of.  1.  ITO  ; 
tanlnmu  akf  at,  II.  ITl  i  RiodeRr  ot,  II.     ] 

l<iivH,T'.Hitr»9wtoI.T.  858.4^;  MO 
ilBeo  ol  torm  to  oolDr  bj.  II.  480 ;  two  flg 


li.  tW  :  poiTK  In  danll,  IIL  86: 
nsUcy  of  oonocptlDD.  III.  Bfi:  ■jmmetri 
cal  iimn^iii«rit  ill  plctnm.  II-  804 ; 
tnsDneoC  of  Iho  opEn  rk^.  li.  3T1 ;  UDl- 

It.  M8.     Flonini  referred  b>— Bspliiai 
atC)lrl>t.il.  417;  OtmiitT.  lli.  SU;  Oru- 

Tinoe  tor  tat  FriedM,  1.  I'i8. 
GoBUill  Banoiiia,  UndwHpg  of,  IL  478 :  lovs 


,  i.  m. 

Linocii,  cnraall  of,  i.  363  (notol.    pmnro 
.     wfemd  tu-K.i!  of  tbe  Dr.li.gB,  il.  4te. 
Llppl,  FUippIno,  houlg  of,  II.  4TU ;  Trlbuta 
Mont/,  aTsiB. 

I..  878;  dococmlionot,  11.  480. 

tn)  pi«Hi»,  1(1. 1£7:  InlruducUoa  of  par- 
t™ltii™  lnwpirtnfa.ll.  Ml;  idoimudn 
Hrnciyot.  I.  m.  1>.  371;  IMlioruci' ot 
Powr.  li.  4aa :  IMbnio  llrnxs.  1- 168,  l«, 
III.  808. 
Mtminl.  SlmonB.  nbiiincl  of  the  Dnomn  M 

inauduotloa  at  ponnltara  In  plctBnK,  II. 
S61. 
Mflbil^  Bngnniot.  lit.  127.  ISS. 


Ulnae 


«T;  two. 
UalKAdj.  ] 


il.  468. 


&  180  1  DH  ot  but    1 


igS;  toliiv.  <l.  186,  184;  tre«  of.  <.  V 
(noioj,  II.  IW :  rocH.  of,  II.  78 :  wiur  oC 
II.  lit  Piotnrei  nforml  to-Chmnonol, 
li,48:  HniitiMOBibe6«ii*A!pii,l.  71. 

nomliiiB,  tinlib  of,  IIL  166. 

HobMniK.  nigiiiiiig  of,  t  83-lln :  dirUnnr 
of,  L  311;  tmliin*  of.  1.  311.  II.  178 


b.mTlMl 


OmcieitA,  Infloencaot  h<lb>  n 


11.  817;    formnlltln  of,    111.    106,  3ftl : 

477 ;  maonUlii'dliUnin  of.  iv.  488;  ri^ht 
DK  of  Hold  toy.  I.  IDS;  nLloDkliim  of. 


il.  (71 :  Awmnpcion  of  th<  Tlriiin.  II.  >71  ; 
Uiabael  the  An:1i>ii|re1.  II,  48.1 ;  KUIritj, 
iiL  76 ;  Porcnlt  ot  Itliniirlf.  II.  88(1 ;  qnntn 
VlrgiD.  111.  80;  St.  Uuldoieiw  u  Flar- 


k 
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poltEr,  Pitol.  Lanili 


A  diUa  ScdioU,  11.  3TI,  111. 
vnDt  dell'  ItajmoiiatA,  il. 
■  del  Canlelltno,  U.  Itl  ; 
ui  Rlrto.  ill.  W  ;  Ui^un 
i.  SO,  4tS  :  lUidiul 


..  _ ____,  L  prvfua,  11. 1. 

RSI  4»  1  Bl,  Cmlllft.  il.  3W, 
~     "t.  Jsbn  of  (ha  Tribone. 

AthetH,  lU.  6U  ;  1mm- 


.  Ilobols^  ud  Clandn.  T.  30«-BlS : 
pdndtwl  miBUr  of  duulca]  ludAcape;  v. 
too.  SlH;  piKuIiulllH  ol,  T.  313:  <nm- 
ptrtA  wiib  Olande  ■nil  TlUu,  v.  31B  : 


.    RfrjiuiMt,  sir  Jo«liiia,  tn 


]«1(^       111  ;  Roidin  C)isi«1, 


<•.  S4  IDOto]. 

r,  til.  IW. 
drnwibgot 


wkm  Oallerr.  t  M7  ;  Pbadcm,  L  Ui.  »B.       111.  409. 

S81,  ffiU ;  Ttinrapb  t>I  Flcm,  tit.  403.  4(H.    Kou.  G>l>ator,  ud  Albeit  DurcT,  t.  IBS. 

" ■ "'  " — "■"      *^-'' ' "■  ""  *'"*  ' '"idficflpoof.il.lTVi  chuu1«Tb4lca 

il.  SUB;  hi      ■  -  ■  .     "  . 


ll.S5T:l 


itUTH,  1.  ]QA  \  pgpPtllUlM^- 

_„ .A- ud  DgllniH.  11. SIl,  tU, 

T.  TS-lOO  1  sklo  of,  L  U3,  MS  I  Ttdooi 
aieoatlaa  at.  1.  llfi.  II.  WI  :  Tljnnu  Im- 
■dniitlon  oI.  II.  401 :  vDlfnritj  oT 
UM,  «».     Ftctiint  nhnm  U-  _ 
iind  Sibil,  T.  tl4  :  TJmuw  PiutUU 
Mil  :  BmiUub  at  Cbritt.  IL  411 IH 
ILmttlM  bj.  11.  370  1   DlHm  ■' 

Mndlne  or 


tlnotg): 


tlodnEtlDa  at 


il  tug.  UU  1TI,  It 
npon,  l¥.  44(1 ;  tn- 
.  Ul.  KM.  3»  ;  ln- 
nn  In  ptcuun  ^, 
ipotlcum  of,  V.  tST ;  Jofly  db- 
lOE  In  dnmbin  of,  v.  403 
Itcape  of,  U.  47B  ;  mniDUan    : 


aaai 


a.  Uololcb  hr.Werj,  L  341, 

.  na.  n  :  LuDdKiiKt.  Ng.  IM,  DbI- 
n  Osller)',  I.  Stt  ^  Sn-man  (IMUl 
Iocs),  II.  IIT;  FeHH  bntnlDg  tb«  Arm* 
Ww,  U.  170  ;   Bt.  Jmbou,  U.  4UT  ; 


._  —  Bildiiidhlno.  U. 

m  :  ChvRC  W  PM«,  Hi.  81.  3M.  SIB  ; 
DnagbtDf  FlKhH.1.  pnlU«.3a  U.  4BI  i 
Holr  nmlljr— Tilbani  nt  tlu  nOdi,  HI. 


.  ICBJjnCIDTinbOVBM 

DbuncUiEirtn  of,  t,  i 
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1;  PindlK. 
;    PlnKne  of 


lt(bt"r.  ».  arflni 

Ploton*  nferrni  D 

lb«l.  1. 11»  1  DHItIs  or  iD«  &mK 

nu  ;  liUHlnio.  Kd.  ITS,  DnlwK 

1«T,  Iv.  M  :  HI.  ('•mil^,  T.  3M 

goner.  UI.  IH  ;  LandKBpea  In  PI 

mciil, 'm.  »>7. 
Bnyidasl.    Pfotur™  rafrmd  to— B 

ILlia, 

eoHAHaiiJU,  iSAtn*.  lor  In  dkUd 

407  :  iqlHal  dn»lng  at.  iv.  «/!. 
Bnydirt.  ulaLlniiafdain  br.  v.  BM 
Spigiiol' 


eunBela.  ClBTkn 
0«.  I.  "*    ■ 


irltti  HI.  Ootbiva  In 
Brltunj,  I 


[be  Gout  ot  HolUnd.  I. 
T*TI.D«,  ymlDtiucB.  drsi 


1.  189  j  BoTTome»n  It]Hl]d^ 


ITS."; 


I ;  dellcecy  or. 


tion.  u.  JM^v»,  ^M.  4sn 

luulemim  br.  I.  im ;  iDDnenoe  of  lita> 
npon,  It.  W:  inteneit/  oF  ImfigliutlDii 
ot.  U.  ttl.  Iv.  M;  IntrodiHtion  of  ponnlt- 
nra  In  pictnnv  U.  «I)  :  IninlnDiii.  nkr  oT. 
II.  171 :  modeiti  of.  U.  361 :  segLeottul  of 

PModllngof.Ll.'ilWi'iio  tyraontJiy  irtlh 
U»liiiiiiorotllnirorW,iv.»:  p^nMrof 

m :  aorfftce  at  form  to  color  by.  11.  4SH: 


D,  lU  «n  1  AdonU 
I,  lia.lT.  IB:  Ar 
Lpdim.  IL  4*1 :  Csl 
Dtel :  Omoillidaii.li 


4'I4  :  IMI,  laAxmt 


iDoditian.  11.  4«5  : 
I  Kod  Abtl,  a.  181 

430,437.  111.  IDS.  V. 
■no  berora  the  He- 

IM(noie):  Mldhl 


era'  ol  the  lunowim,  ILBTS,  Wi'. 


4SfJ  ;  UDrder  of  A 
it.  107.  iv.  S8,   T. 

SX;  :  TeniplMl«i.'ll.  181.  SIT. 
Tithui,  tone  at.  1..  SH.  SU  :  tree 


-a:™ 


i.  ISO,  Ul.  : 

It.  4SS;  intjodDoUon  Dt  portnlEure  In 
Platnm  II.  Ml :  honw  ot.  t.  Xa-StH ; 
modeMy  at.  IL.  884 :  myTtrry  elnat  (he 
pFndllinKor.lT,  eS;  jivtbil  wdbi of  krk 
of  beencr,  11.  Ml;  |>refi-n  JeiTebi  end  Feai 
to  dowen,  T.  1^  ;  TighlflODcepllunor  tbe 
hntnon  farm.  11.  3A4,  t,  ISO  ;    audfloi  of 

ITS.  SOS.    Plotont  nfemd  to— AwiDip- 

tion.  Iv.  SM  (note).  >.  an.  m,  es,  siu  i 

T.  IH;  Dmthot  Abel,  1.103  (noU):  Kn- 
i.  W8;  Psifh,  !.  l«THolTKem- 


an:  u  . 


.  end  CblM._ 
m :     Plesellitlnn. 
HeniB^Dl 


*71: 


o  Migmnu,  I.  ax 
me,  t.  170.  II.  407 :  Rt. 
innetroUBrtln.ll.  41T, 


ner.  WllUem,  at  Oiford.  man 

go.  II.  tn. 

°  r!  4»i.''4M,  4M;   effm" 

■wliuc'of.  I.'Im  308.  SOS:'  h 
Brie"  u  '■  niMJort.-  y.  BfiB- 
HoD  ot.  for  Tendevelde,  11.  H 
,  I,  MS.  STS :  etaWfoeani  of 
1.  II.  SS.  141. 1'.  U-Sl :  onl] 


motion  ot 

;  boybnofl 
I.W*,»40, 
pelBter  oF 

:  bfi  mb- 
I.    1.  !74 ; 

,  -  WO,  K9. 
•S.  It.  BS.  r.  4M 
lT.4ll,8T«:enrv- 
IT.  M4.  »t4 :  tnw 
W,  W.  irnt.  105: 
Iv.  384.  am :  <ll<i- 
iw  by.  V.  »«,  gw, 
by.  Ir.  308 ;  dnv- 
:,  J76.  STB  ;  ilimir- 

i.   1«3,  IM,  168: 


111.  887.  V.  877  (note):  «: 
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■nperiofity  of  inteUeet  in,  L  104 ;  cxiirwt- 
•Ion  of  wei|(ht  in  water  by,  U.  142,  154 ; 
pxiMtnMioo  of  infinite  rednndanoe  by,  ir. 
9irl ;  aiipectit,  iii.  ;i8U,  StM ;  flnt  great  land- 
Hcape  painter,  iii.  :£)0,  v.  408 ;  form  mc- 
rifloeil  to  color,  ii.  458;  head  of  pre- 
Uaphaclitism,  iv.  87 ;  master  of  oontem- 
ptaiive  laodiicape,  v.  250  ;  worlc  of,  in 
flrct  period,  t.  373  ;  infinity  of,  i.  867,  ii. 
40.  iv.  36A ;  influence  of  Yorkshire  scene- 
ry upon,  i.  218,  iv.  806.  307,  373.  38S  ;  bU 
l(»ve  of  8tonf*8  and  rocks,  iJi.  8S3,  iv.  48 ; 
love  of  rotmded  hills,  iv.  308 ;  master  of 
the  science  of  aspects,  iii.  881  ;  mystery 
of.  1.  307,  379.  Ii.  198,  Iv.  66.  88,  t.  6»; 
imintinK  of  French  and  Swiss  landscape 
by.  i.  222  ;  ftpiritof  pines  not  entered  into 
l)y,  V.  116,  117  ;  flowent  not  often  painted 
l>y.  V.  129  ;  painting  of  di^tAut  expanses 
of  wntcr  by,  ii.  140  ;  rendering  of  Italian 
character  by,  i.  2^  ;  skies  of,  i.  234,  311. 
854.  355  ;  storm-clouds,  how  reganled  by, 
V.  18i):  study  of  clouds  by,  i.  a35,  354, 
HfiO.  250. 383,  v.  100  ;  study  of  old  masters 
by.  iii.  402;  sketches  of,  v.  238,  239.  301, 
419  (note),  preface,  v.  14  ;  system  of 
tone  of,  1.  240.  252,  iii.  139  :  treatment  of 
fcircgrounds  by.  Ii.  84,  v.  137  ;  treatment 
of  picturesque  by,  iv.  23-33  :  treatment 
of  Know  mountains  by,  iv.  301  ;  memo- 
randa of,  v.  240.  2-12,  420  (note) ;  topoir- 
raphy  of,  iv.  ;i4-54  ;  unity  of,  Ii.  85 : 
views  of  Italy  by,  i.  227,  memory  of,  iv. 
4rt.  50  :  idi*al conception  of,il.  167  ;  cndur* 
ature  of  ugliness  by,  v.  357,  364 ;  inventive 
Imagination  of,  dependent  on  mental 
virion  and  truth  of  impression,  iv.  39-44, 
3H2  ;  lo<<M)n  to  be  learned  from  Liber  Stu- 
diorum.  v.  417,  418  :  life  of.  v.  427;  death 
of.  V.  436. 

IMcturcs  referred  to— iRjwcus  and  Hes- 
p«»rio,  ii.  175;  Anro-Corlnth,  i.  334  ;  Aln- 
wick, i.  2W,  3U2:  Ancient  Italy,  I.  226; 
A|>oll()  and  8ibyl,  v.  416  ;  Arona  with  St. 
Gothnrd.  ii.  IW  ;  Ahsos,  1.  810  (note) ;  Avo- 
nne  <if  UHcnno,  i.  282  ;  llabvlon,  i.  354  ; 
Ilftml)or()Ugh,  Ii.  153  :  Bny  of  IJaire,  1.  227  ; 
il.  91,  ill.  3iKI.  v.  137.  KIO  :  Bcdfonl,  1. 
2-W;  Ben  Ixjiuond,  I.  3S0;  Bethlehem,  i. 
.'JliO  ;  Bintfcn,  i.  391  :  Blenheim,  i.  391  ; 
r.olton  Abbey,  ii.  1T5.  ill.  161,  iv.  311  : 
Boiinnville  in  Snvoy.  i.  228;  Boy  of  Egre- 
nioiit.  Ii.  119:  BuckfRHtlelgh.  i.  .390,  iv. 
«0  :  Bulldinj;  <.f  Carthage,  i.  104, 2^11,  2-16. 
264.  274,  ill.  31H)  :  Bnrning  of  l>.»r!iament 
Houw.  i.  .3t)3  ;  Ciwluver.xk.  I.  .'UO  (note), 
:I8«:  (^alftlH,i.39."l:  Culder  Bridge,  i.  288: 
Cnldron  Snout  Fall,  1.  2S«  ;  Caligula'H 
Bridge,  i.  22<i.  v.  416;  Cnnalo  della  C.ui- 
dtHVt»,  ii.  1:J7  :  Cnrew  Cn«tle.  I.  392, 
ri\rths»rc«,  the  two,  i.  226,  v.  423  :  Cft»tle 
Upnor.  i.  :W1,  ii.  133  :  Chain  Bridge  over 
the  Tees,  ii.  143,  175;  ChAtenn  do  la 
Belle  Oubrielle.  ii.  175,  v.  92  :  Phftttntn  •»( 
l»rin(v  AlUTt.  il.  131  :  Cicero "s  Villa.  I. 
2-.MJ.  231.  245.  246  :  Cliff  from  Bolt4)n  Ab- 
iH'v.  III.  mi :  ("onrtanco,  Ii.  142  :  Corinth, 
i.  391  :  Coventry,  i.  375.  392;  Cowe«.  i. 
^92,  Ii.  i:iS.  141  ;  Cn>««ing  the  Brook,  i. 
226,   273,    ii.    175;  Daphne  and  I^eucip- 


I 


pus,  L  309,  810  (note),  ii.  62,  61,  iv.  802, 
V.  137 ;  Dartmonth  (river  scenery),  i.  St4 : 
Dartmouth  Cove  (Southern  Coast),  ii.  176  ; 
Dazio  Grande,  iL  149 ;  Departure  of  Keg- 
nlua,  i.  226 ;  Devonport.  with  the  Dock- 
yards, i.  259  (note),  ii.  141  :  Dragon  of  the 
HospeHdes.  iii.  136,  v.  386.  391 ;  Drawing 
of  the  spot  where  Harold  fell,  ii.  456; 
Drawings  of  the  rivers  of  France,  i.  223  : 
Drawings  of  Swiss  Scenery,  L  322  ;  Draw  - 
ing  of  the  Chain  of  the  Alpn  of  the 
Bnperga  atwve  Turin,  iii.  170  ;  Drawing 
of  Mount  Pilate,  iv.  288.  870 :  Dndley.  L 
875  (note),  393  ;  Durham,  1.  891,  iL  176; 
Dunbar,  ii.  154 ;  Dunstaffnage,  L  847.  it 
4.3:  Ely,  ii.  194;  Eton  CoUegv,  L  930; 
FaTdo,  I'ass  of,  iv.  41, 278 :  Fall  of  Cw 
thnge.  i.  245,  374 ;  Fall  of  Scfaaffhaosen. 
V.  219.  408  (note) ;  Flight  into  Egypt,  i. 
360 ;  Fire  at  Sea.  v.  244  (note) ;  Folke- 
stone, i.  360,  393:  Fort  Angnstna,  ii. 
67 ;  Fountain  of  Fallacy,  i.  336 ;  Fowey 
Harbor,  i.  391,  ii.  154,  v.  189  (note); 
Florence,  i.  237 ;  Olencoc,  ii.  43 ;  Goldau 
(a  recent  drawing),  i.  388  (note) ;  Goldau 
ii.  142,  iv.  386,  v.  308  (note);  Golden 
Bough,  iv.  8()2;  Got>port,  i.  879;  Great 
Yarmouth,  ii.  162  (note) ;  Hannibal  pafia- 
ing  the  Aips,  i.  225  ;  Hampton  Court,  i. 
282 ;  Kcro  and  Leander,  i.  226,  281,  860,  ii. 
153, 19:1,  v.  244  (note) ;  Holy  Inle,  iii.  Si-S  ; 
IlliiRtration  to  the  Antiquary,  i.  386 :  In- 
verary,  v.  97;  Isola  Bella,  iii.  170;  Ivy 
Bridge,  i.  338,  iii.  165 ;  Jason,  ii.  421 ; 
Juliet  nnd  her  Nurse,  i.  228,  282  (note), 
393 ;  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tee?,  ii. 
149.  iv.  383;  Kenilworth,  i.  898:  KiUie- 
Crankie.  ii.  148;  Kilgarren,  i.  880;  Kirby 
TxmHdnle  Churchyard,  1.  ffi7,  ii.  175,  iv. 
3U.  389  :  Lancaster  Bands,  ii.  110  ;  Land's 
End.  I.  873  (note),  375,  ii.  124,  154,  156 ; 
I^ugharne,  il.  l5-i;  Llanberis,  i  179, 
388.  V.  403  (note)  (Engli-^h  series):  Llan- 
thony  Abbey,  i.  10.*5,  275  (note),  371,  ii. 
87.  148:  Long  ShipV  Liphthoufie.  i.  373: 
LowcKtoft.  i.  3iK).  ii.  124.  162  (note) ;  Lu- 
cerne, iv.  28i^ ;  "  Male  Bulge  "  (of  the 
Splngen  and  St.  Gothnrd).  Iv.  389;  Mal- 
vern, i.  391  :  Marly,  i.  164.  ii.  181  ;  Mer- 
cury and  ArtruK.  i.  243,  270,  275  (note), 
307.  3;«,  ii.  84,  1^9,  4-"i6,  v.  IM  :  Modern 
Italy,  i.  227,  J^(;8  (note),  iv.  .362;  More- 
cnni»)e  Bay,  i.  380  :  Mount  Lebanon,  ii. 
52  ;  Murano,  view  of.  i.  234  ;  Najwlcon.  i. 
250.  2<vl.  2fl6.  273.  3:^5,  392.  ii.  73,  v.  161. 
415  (note^•.  Nnrt^issus  and  Echo.  v.  377: 
Nenii,  i.  3<«  :  Nottingham,  i.  391.  ii.  133, 
iv.  49:  Oakhnnipton.  i.  22<»,  880,  391:  ii. 
1S3  :  ONrwosel,  i.  392.  ii.  67:  Orford. 
Suffolk,  i.  391 :  0>(end.  ii.  15*^:  rale«strinn, 
i.  227:  rns  de  Calais  ii.  109.  158;  Pen- 
nnien  Mawr,  ii.  ^9:  ricture  of  the  Deluge, 
ii.  118;  P.Mils  of  Solomon,  i.  .355,  892.  v. 
l.'>9:  Port  Hnv-sdael.  il.  l.V^:  Pvrnmid  of 
CHiu.s.  i  39'>:  Pvthon.  v.  ;i97.  398;  Rape 
of  Prosen»ine.  i.  22«» :  Rhemfel«.  v.  420 
(note);  Uhymer's  Glen.  ii.  14>:  Rich- 
mond (MiddU^•x^,  i.  391  :  Richmond 
vYt>rksbi»v).  i.  :^S3.  iv.  30,  v.  ].30  ;  Rome 
from  the  Forum,  i.  231 ;  Salisbury,  v.  191  : 
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t.  810  {  BbYLock,  1.  3M.  DUI  ;  BKctctm  In 
:4-U«ulI  SallorT.  •.  IBT,  KW;  BkKelin 
~  -  ■  Ml,  t  MH.  Wave  Ship,  i.  »8U, 
VI,  173.  SHI.  8IU,  U.  467, 


Vn,  U.  ]«4.  r.  nn  IduM):  et.  OoUud, 
l>.  «,  ni8,  ^n  1  Bt.  fierturrtt  Ids.  L  aw  ; 
St.  iBchul'i  UcmDt,  1.  383,  SSB :  Bton*- 

17U:  stwij  (rmtuDi),  T.  m 

Ttnioi  iM[ii«  to  Se*.  I.  tM,  K.  1 
Trtlwnrs,  111.  170  :  Tiaollon  Onle,  U 
16B:  Ti«(Upprr(. "    -   ■" 


,11  Dtl.  It.  84.  B 
T  (bII  of),  ii.  H 


Ka.lU.388:  T«ni<lc ol  Mii>«- 
1  PI»goe  or  Egypt,  I.  I 
-    TTI:  The  Olil  Tfini^n 

f.lSl.369:  TlvulL  L  ■^n;  low- 


(ooto).  jn:  The  i 


reu.  11.  §8,  ii.  S7a  ^  DIjmM  ■nd  I 
phRiiE.  Iv.  888,  r.  4111  inote);  *«i 
TlniMln,  I.  SDl :  Vanion.  1.  iM.  8U 
m,  414:  ViIballB,  L  IS!,  S»a  (d. 
Wall TonrotaSirlB Town, lo.W:  ' 


from  Bton,  SM  ;  WjclUfc,  nnr  Eokcby.  I 

iv.ait.  I 

Flni]ni'imbleSrrl«:— nibjlmi.l.  ;:S4:  I 
Buhlehem,  \.  3ni :  Honrt  Lebanon,  II.  I 
sa.  V.  IBSi  HiMi,  V.  I!«:  PyrDtiile^ii  or 
EbtK  I.  Ml  ;  Pool  of  Bolonion.  L  31 
IftU :  Fifth  Fliaou  of  Enjpt.  I.  Xi 
ST8. 

IlliiWtmtionii  to  (l.mpboll ;— Hoh. 
den.  I  891 :  Bemnd  TtgnMtr.  I,  KH;  The 
.*nclM.  (i.3SiVlim«teiothoBc™h-tre-'- 
PwiHon.  1,  UJI;  TlmetulD  IditHan. 
S8T. 

Iltoflrittlon"    Id   Ro(»™'    "Ital)':'' 
Amiilfl.  1.  8GTi  AcMa.  11.  3)1:  Bmtla 
Xanngo.  II.  %l.4a:  ranwri).  11.44:  Loke 
nl  Albano.  I.  3»0  ;  LiiIif  of  Como.  I.  XM: 
LiilE>  Dt  OcnivH.  I.  £H.  3ni  ;  Lake  of  Lo- 


niidaa  o(  eivhi.  1.  308  -.  Dntor  Hon 
Ml,  143,  3M,  T.  US;  Garden  <>p] 
UtlB.pa«e,  L  1«1 :  Jaoqnellnp.  I.  30,  I: 
Lnrh  Lamoi.d.  II.  140;  RUII',.  I 
3H ;  Snnom  behind  Wll1o«.  1. 14S  -. 
rlw.  I.  SIS;  HnnriH  on  the  Sea.  i 
WH:  the  AlpK  at  Dayhmk,  I,  9Sfi 


. ,'il.  5;  0! 

!.  II.  43.  09;   Lorh  Archrajr.  U.  1 


Loch  Katrine,  II.  Gl.  1 


K] ;  DiEDaCan  boronjEli,  t 
OC  L.  8..  I.  m:  Oarden  . 
IH.  38B.T. 


.-  .-- ,  .—.—-.  r.  413:  Bapie  of  Soropa, 
>.  4I«:  Tla  Uala,  v.  4tl  (note). It.  Site: 
l»>,  T.  tOI;  HnlBlnc  and  DJlohlnf.  L 
IM.  II.  17E,  T.  418:  Javrn.  i.  aS,  II.  4>1, 
4H.  111.  90S:  Jnrenile  Trloki,  11.  ITS: 
I>nllenbaunt.  I.  am,  III.  4I1II.  t.  Ml : 
Little  Dot ll-e  Brtdpe.  ).  Sal.  h.4e:  Llan. 
bcnn,  1.  SN) :  Mer  de  Glace,  I.  ma,  11.  40, 
Iv,  £J8 :  Ulll  near  Gnnde  CbarUvuH,  Ir. 
Wa.  «.  418:  Horpoth  Tower,  r.  418; 
Mont  St.  Oothard,  I.  IM.  II.  74  (note): 
Feat  Bof,  111.  3M,T.41S;  RiTtnli  eholr, 
>.  418  :  Rlipab,  I.  SUk,  IIL  Iige.  It.  SO.  v. 
871   41B:  Soln;  Man,  111.  StS;  Bourn 


S90,  SBS:  Ant 

(Chkinn  de), 
I.  803.  U,  04 
130:  CUdrmoi 

of.  I.  as&:i 

K:  Jnmiic  . 
de  Garsantna,  II 


-ai-s 


141:  ChAteau  OtillaR 
,  I.  893, 1!.  nS:  ConQnr 
Illame.U.  I-tB:Dni. 


>.  1.  »«;  QnlllelKinf; 


-.  „*ltO.«W: 

The  Lantern  ol  Bt.  Olond,  I.  3t)8 :  Tnn*', 
i,  393:  ToDi*.  I,  IM.lsItt:  Vernon,  tl,  IBS. 
Torkuhlre  8crl»:-Atke  Hall.  II.  1TB. 
178,  T.  103;  BrIpiallOhurth.il.  ITS,  173; 
Hnrdraw  Fnll.  ]>.  881:  Inglelnroniih, 
Iv.  811:  Orel»,li    *"   ■ 


i  Teet.  II.  re.  H 


t.  8P1,  II.  ira,  I1 


It'  G«ldli>.  Ha- 
th e  Eonth  oI 
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Vandetsldb.  reflection  of,  11.  13S,  134; 
waves  of,  iii.  404 ;  Vessels  Becalmed,  No. 
lia,  Dulwich  Gallery,  IL  110. 

Vandyke,  dowers  of,  v.  127  ;  delicacy  of,  v, 
M7  (note).  Pictures  -  Portrait  of  King 
Charles'  Children,  v.  127  ;  the  Knight,  ▼. 
846  (note). 

Veronese,  Paal,  chiaroaoaro  of.  ill.  60,  !▼. 
6S,  70  ;  color  in  the  shadows  of,  iv.  63  ; 
delicacy  of,  ill.  64 ;  inflnoooe  of  hills  upon, 
iv.  48S ;  love  of  phyidcal  beauty,  iii.  68 ; 
mystery  about  the  pencilling  of,  iv.  87 ; 
no  sympathy  with  the  tmgedy  and  horror 
of  the  world,  iv.  30  ;  sincerity  of  manner, 
iii.  68 ;  symbolism  of,  iii.  177 ;  treatment 
of  the  open  sky,  il.  271 ;  tree  drawing  of, 
▼.  100 ;  for^fround  of,  v.  127 :  religion  of 
(love  casting  out  fear),  y.  283;  animal 
paiutiiig,  compared  with  Landseer's,  il. 
460.  Pictures  —  Entombment,  ii.  271 ; 
Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of  Christ,  iii. 
41,  (S4  :  Marriage  in  Cana,  iii.  165.  iv.  03, 
▼.  263,  281-283  ;  two  fresco  figures  at  Ven- 
ice, 1.  200 ;  Supper  at  Emmaus,  iii.  64.  01  ; 
Queen  of  Sheba,  v.  preface,  16, 286  :  Fam- 
ily of  Veronese,  v.  288,  286 ;  Holy  Family, 


▼.  267 ;  Veronica,  ▼.  888 ;  Europa,  ▼.  127, 
S82  ;  Triumph  of  Venice,  v.  2S2 :  Family 
of  Darius,  National  Gallery,  v.  244. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  chianiecuro  of,  iv.  TO 
(and  note)  ;  completion  of  detail  by,  iii. 
166 :  drapery  of,  iv.  71 ;  finish  of,  U.  817, 
ill.  830 ;  hatred  of  fog,  iv.  80 ;  introdoo- 
tion  of  portraiture  in  pictures,  IL  861  ;  in- 
fluence of  hills  upon.  iv.  439 ;  landAcape 
of,  iv.  182 :  love  of  beauty,  iii.  68 :  rocks 
of,  iii.  304  :  system  of  contrast  of  masses, 
iv.  64.  Pictures— Angel,  ii.  427 ;  Onaoolo, 
ii.  474;  Holy  Family  (Louvre),  i.  817; 
Last  Supper,  iii.  60,  425;  St.  Anne,  iv. 
876,  iii.  166. 

Wallxb,  snow  scones  of,  ii  44  (note). 

Wonvermans,  leaves  of,  v.  59;  landscape  of, 
V.  262 ;  vulgarity  of,  v.  351, 854  ;  contrast 
between,  and  Angelioo,  v.  867.  Pictures 
referred  to  —  Landscape,  with  hunting 
party,  v.  861 ;  Battle  piece,  with  bridge, 
V.  863. 

Zeuxis,  picture  of  Centaur,  ▼.  8ST,  828. 
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llDpuHlble.  J).  «Ka. 
jiitvuniQ  (Mnltj  dfllniil,  li.  Ml.  SBS.  ' 

AgB.  thr  unMOt-mccbuiwaillinpuliwot.iiL  ' 
Sn-Jm;    fltot  of,    bt.   »T9.  BBO;  onr) 

WnSa;  ICTtt7  of ,  ».  430.  S»Huleni. 
Ali{iilllMi,»lnigIut»of,1v.  BH;  ooBiemrii  of. 
I>,  U7.  Ml :  nriod  ds'us  ut  Iv.  3Sa, 
M4-W^  Ml-iflS  :  uigulu  funoi  of,  Iv. 

HE :  Dei  QhnrmOL  >>iiirp  Iiorn  of,'  iy! 
as;  DUltlun. ain» at.  U.  aW-HO  i  of 


Alpa.  Tirolar.  r.  tin:  aflrlalniH  of,  i 
■iwt  dlntuiH*.  IL  Xt :  gunlUiDa  on.  ' 
IM  T  nwi  on.  t.  138  :  plniw  on.  I>.  mi 
T.  m:  ■□dBal  gl«lii»  at,  it.  117;  duU 


AdIuaI^  ]ira|>ortlan 


^M  bos.  T.  WK  ;  TmcUin. 

^^k  Art.  diABltlon  at  r'**'"™ 

^H  UL  Sl-N.  W;  imllailrs, 

^^H  ■conrdtng  la  in  parpoH, 

^^H  tie*],  IL  tri.  th»i*tlc 

k 


untnl,  ILttd-ni;  pHtHUoQ  i4.  In  wbU 

ftim  uf,  thfi  riprflMBlon  ot  tliuiiirbt.  1.  i^tt- 
IM;  DnUi.ijiutcrtleriDnDf.  l.lae-lW; 
donM  u  La  lh»  UH  o(.  iil.  M;  lin  o(. 
bow  nviird«1  by  fmiviuUn  (Ukd  unlm- 
HTtniUvB  pibiUmL  ti.  *jl;  nsElmt  oC 
work!  dT.  U.  U3.  in  (now) ;  ncblniiH 

rigbt  mloDMnH*  of,  v.  IW 1  mtuilnc  at 
■■  nfle,"  dJSn»iit  •elcotloii  of  pultDular 
tmclii  to  be  indlouid.  1.  IGU,  181 :  taO. 
«vll  eOtcu  at  thfl  hibltul  dm  ot,  hr.  413 1 
Ian  of,  tba  only  eDsoIlTii  paUmusa.  11. 
SXI:  uuml.  gMdnl  lofliHDca  or.  fU.  84; 
mlKiw  ot.  In  nllgloui  trrtctm.  IIL  R  H ; 
pellKlun%  of  luly.  ■bWnaC  III.  n,  *,  i. 
»0:  TolbAoni,  at  VmlDc,  MUnnllMlo, 
ill.  lis,  V.  K4,  WS;  Ohrinttan,  dlrldbls 

li.4Ea.iMl  -' Chniuui."  denied?*!^ 
Hub,  T.  MO:  hiRh.  cKHiKliu  IB  [hi  initb- 
tal  pnwmlHtlDii  of  ih.  n,.iinmm  ot 
bHDljr,  IIL  SO :  bi|(^  modnni  lilHl  of, 
ULWI:  hlabnt,  punly  iunmliuitlTc.  111. 
M;  hlghs>I.d>p«d«it  oniiraiiaitbT.  ]•. 
tt ;  hlvheM.  obloroAcuro  necflBwr  id,  L 
ISt,  UH :  nudmi.  tutu)  InflDeneo  of  tha 
•BDwalltT  ot.  IIL  9T :  aUtvorleaL  IIL  1S4 : 
oiMijii  DD,  far  t)»  aatbor.  dMInittiTi  rbar- 
utfli  of.  T.  1!1,  Id.  SSS :  Inflnnsa  ot  cll- 
Diats'm.  *.  ITS:  Infliiana  ot  •osneiT  nn. 
».  *T4.  Mil.  SBO,  aU8;  Venettan.  v,  a«, 
«».  M7:  dufdnl  ilcllned.  <  MS:  An- 
8a]loan.m.7B-Sa.*.SM:  Orfeh,  t.  S«i  ; 
I>iilcb.  T.  me  Sea  Pilntini;.  Fdnten. 
Irt,  Grmt.  daBnUIDn  ot.  1.  7M-88,  IIL  SI, 
SI,  W:  cbararurltin  ot  (ILW>«  lUi 
..  K«.na,  S».  »Sfi:  noiiDtauoBbi, 
III.  TO,  18»:  thft  ei)>rra"lna  of  tha  mir. 

tburlty  of  rnarinm.  t  KO  ;  nUUnn  ot,  to 

LrtlM».  diingar  of  ■pfril  of  rboioo  to,  II,  He ; 
rfahl  aim  at.  U.  Ut.  tlS.  til,  4«;  Ihrlr 
ilulrla  youth,  to  be^n  aa  pallrnl  mll'ti. 

U,ll>l,41.ltr,36e.U(aotc):  liiDoId palot 


r 

I  CUflL 
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UT;  hich,  ■tuDvl,  1.  Mi:  i 


lD«io?lU, 
ilL  3U,   >. 


r    AriiCopllHnflB. 


dontl.  880,  f.UU.lBSiSRUO^  arc™ 
ti  lUoflun,  aiunt  of,  1.  S41 :  ooniHcUot 
witb  iufHinbilii*.  >.  IW:  nui«it;  of 


14  (note) ;  lunetlani 
M.  IBS,  nn  1  purler 


OT,  ail ;  nicilT  ot  In 
an.  U.  nu:    Uw  pannn  oi    miuoniu 
HUV  V.  Oa(niiW):  uHKlntsd  wlihiHi- 
ICjr.  Ute,  Hid  llgbl.  It.  19,  \m.  V.  403  ; 
--■ ■  —  'i.  «:  fmlnUiinof.  IL  K+- 


.  milta  ol  dU 


In  Mlngi  Inna 
nuta,  in  dsnpett  iiDd  hillaxt  In  tt 
U;«ooClV<>(.  If.  TT,  T.  «ig<n9 
401:  mm  dlKKltj  ot.  T.  401.  jttl 
■Snt  ot  tkMIjilnc,  v.  4D4  (not<) 


rfMl.  lii.  1S1.  V,  ffll£5m, 
hnyLbfofl  dfflcrCbed  b^  wi 


1  nUDie.  Ul,  sm :  wltboot  tBitnir. 

1.  4M;    hltbtul'  ftfldy  'of.  kIvm 
i.«  (unn.  I».  ™,  T.  ««  inulej : 


mll(ihi..l..dr™il 


•UnR  (Hindoo.  uHl  oiiinRw),  LL  JU  ; 

S90 :  irroaad.  hh  of.  bj  rntt  palnten.  v. 
HVS4S;  nt>blmmariiaIiiUii|dEuiadmit 
on.  T.  Stfi;  ■  lypn  ot  Ioto.  t.  MS,  401 

tbo  adpenutaraL,  iL  470  i  rlgbt  vpLendot 
ot,  tn  Saib  palntliig.  U.  WG:  dillcmlc,  of 

prealbis  Id  blix^  ud'  whiu.  IL  I8S ;  nU. 


I.  Iti.  334  :  nuH  oE 

Llevia  loH  or.  liL 
IL  T79 :  brlBhtnea* 


ir.  BQ;  nhr  apparenll;  ai 


35S 


In  MoniM,  It.  17U,  31V :  I 


Ita.  IBT 1  reOgclad  oi 

"""      '  "      Apennlnea,OD 
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Ue,  >iOS;  '  Hluittign  of  mnUmi 
dnc?elon  of  l^  lupvct^  of  ihin^  \ 


tonunnOdix.  iiL  XK>:*iBit»He  ok  u[ 
adk>[iohc>arack.iT.  l«(ii>iu):  »n- 
fulntw  in  dfODlng  tnlor.  Hi,  «ffl;  T^tm 
gf  iMlmnd  Qjuhrl.  lii.  tnS:  OHot  »>« 
mah.  u  mblcm  et  hniDDlIv.  UL  10): 
loYi  n<  lbs  deflnllo,  UL  MT,  no,  »l; 
I'va  dI  Ivht.  tM,  ai§-3ia:  spirit  ul 
Treaclin^p  v.  3ErT;   G^rjon,    Spirit    of 


Bmlltndo,  («.  T7. 
Dstrb,  lor  at,  v,  »l,  »0  :  ornqnot  orer. 
».3Uli  inlimrtly.nfonnof.  v.3»T:  Eng. 

i*la  pvrmlC  of  whh.  rAmr-and  b«o<j 
CV™1«).  V.  «a :  miDKlnl  BiLh  br.«l,, 
Ir.  404 :  of  Hdih  hii'I  Auon.  1°.  48a~n3 ; 
oinimtnl  itlth  Illr.  IL  811.  Xli. 

D«hri(.oiir>uan^Df.lv.))4fl,%3.aM;  rinr* 
of  iirvjccClDo  LinfdUL#t  by.  Ir.  34A  \  vati- 
om  uueIm  of.  It.  3SB  i  eQffct  of  |P41tl4 
■munff  on,  I*.  &48;  tormju.  bmv  do- 
MFUfliTS  to.  It.  mt. 

Ducndon  of  ths  IBUta,  aat  llu  ajd  of  vt, 
I.  #1, 1S«,  IfiS. 


I 


Iv.  110;  bis 

arnibolEc.  ILL 
the  ]a««iii« 


ire,  11.  90.  111.  aU;  ] 
1.  ^fl^B  \  dimu 


IL  an-SO :  Bynn*> 


«l7-17a;   dsBoriijUan  of 


ry 
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nt  or,  by  Did  I  E>n,  ttag  iDdlipa1s)< 


3d  TaraDr,  '     isa-iw  H 


Dlstvlce,  rtTectof.  on  our  poroe|>lJon 

Heriflced  til  foivfn'oand,  L.  va  -,  vffi 
on  plSorJal  coloi.  i>.  S]  ;  ciproH 
inflpity  In.  II.  167 :  etltcnir.  <:hiirut 
bj   shlrp   ODtllnea.  IL    41  ;   oltrol  i 

daUlll  into,  u'  *W.      '  "  "^' 

Dimgon,  drBcrlptnrD,  T.384;  otUie  B 

T.  3?g,3S4;  ofDotiu,  V.  ass:  oiTi 
T.  S78,  8SS-SIB.  aw.  soe, «». 

Dmwlngi  nutilB,  Eoyi^dry  ftnd  cluncti 
of,   [T.    n,  SG.    E8^  MS ;   iwL   poni 

iBounDiiD  loHDk  IL  44.  ^,  I'l.  KH^-W 
XISi  ot  oionda.  T.  US  (note).  180:  neoM- 
■UT  10  odiHvdaD,  f,  4]fi  (iiDt«) ;  lleDre. 
ol  Torner  L  MB ;  qaoUont  cihiwi--'— 
V.  S3;  laodaoajw  of  old  uid  ptDdvrn 
em.  IIL  SIB;  of  art  Iim  mud  urchluct 


a>«rf  cbUd,  Ui.  ST4. 
SLutrn.  irenpTAl  ntnictm 


Bognoin  J  ol  libor,  t.  411. 

Ud  rUtELaa  BnjDyowit  nf'bnuty.  ID.  M: 
of  Tnmer.  UI.  fi*.  v.  StURB  ;  of  Scott, 
I1L  see :  of  OlDnHone,  >.  AUMtl,  SOfi ; 


la  ■ 

BnotBT.  nrrr— TT  to  mpoBB,  U,  IM ;  pnrilj 
H  type  of,  li.  9m;  hiiw  exprvBHed  t>v  mir- 
li«of  tnUiOT,  IL  mi:  Bi| 
phnta.  ■  <DDiw  of  p)«(nr 


Lmndanpft,  L 


•  tblrtoenlli 
D:  inwtaD  of 


int  at  lbs  twin.  L  US: 
U. 441  (Dote):  qiulltlsiof, 

tu,  iL  111;  (wlft,  detalla 
L  El!:  I«^tlmale  toom 


Siiirmulon,  tbrw  dlMinct  Khonlii  ol^Bmt, 
Pwndn,  ud  Oiattwine  EiprcMlonal,  Iv. 
47B:  riibIlc.bow  mcbed.  It.  BO:  InBn- 
EDCe  n[  mom  In  anliDiJ  totm.  IL  SSl-ItH; 
perfmt  noiet  got  wllhont  color.  In.  T8 
(nDtfl>:an[vn  ^  exprndoMl,  wEth  tficb- 
nlcnl  pawn-,  wtaan  foniul,  lU.  »:  mpw- 
■KM  by  tKhnlml  excallanoa,  IIL  U;  of 
Im^lntian,  U.  4T1 ;  of  •BKrIinDian  cbu- 


tjTB.  tocui  at.  trutl 
L  ]78-Stf7 :  »liiii 

M;  wbin  n«wa 
L;dB3,ll.  l»l;kg 

940. 

'ncultT  .SmhetLc.  i 


sanlUao  of,  II.  131, 


T.  lei;  bnte  uid 


IflS:  UMBqulllltjr  of. 

■n  In  url)  ChrlubiD 
I   In   Ood,  In  BAlart. 

....  JIS. 
F«ll»cy.  Pathrtto,  deflnrf, 

nillt«d  by  ffrcnlecb  poetA. 

III!  901:'  InimnTn  lUuctm 


U.  319. 

HOT.  (nm 


II.  SBO. 


Bod.  II.  41(Mn  ;  nWlemiiHii 
dlAinguiiibed  fi 


IIL  11 D, 
■toting, 
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■iani  of,  oiilj  lunKtit  1>T  Implom  painters,    Ouni 


Perodl/p  »lw»)r«  joinBd  w 
dHtrtwUve  ot  Uvtl  cbAn 
Fj«ld  SpucU.  •.  ilW. 


rou-.  II.  «M  ;    OentiUlT,  nn  KoKliih  Mn,  Iv 


L;  gndujtl  •oFtrDvr  of 


tun  dsatnn  nutuni'ii.  111.  US :  niitara'i,  i 
niok,lll.  iUj  of  oDLllDs.  111.  lU;  viti 
naelaa  oonierliui  luldlliiins]  (■<«.  it 
IBB,  IBT,  >.  141-348  (noU!) ;  In  laDdHH) 
tongronnJi,  1.  809;  mjflUriDiunQM  of, 


U.  DT.  T.  341.  843  (nMa);  IdHhIu  In  Ood,  S« 
Ood'fl  vork.  1L.  SIB ;  hi>«  light  uid  bow  Qotthelf. 
wniui.  L  lamee.  tU.  lU:  ot  tr»  sUnu,  Qmvtiilii 
Ul.lW(pI>u).  wlJloir. 
■"-- if,  It.  118,  T.  IBS.  Qiwiiulor 


It.  178;   Uittarhi 


^^mx  •impil' 


u  of.  <>.  ITT.  T.  414, 


•ffon) 


It.  >•«;  T 


SSGiof 

liy.  IL  «4; 


id  b7  Pra-BuphaelltH.  it.  1TB;        mstttr] 
ill!* 


MIIW  lo  ettMn  ITiinuT^  Hirin  uiwcnj, 
I.,  to:  of  llnlit,  Tnniertiin  mjfBirjr,  it. 

nniUi.  uu>ll[hnof,  It.  147-148  :  oolor  of. 
I..  1T8, 

lun.  nns  of.  lU.  no :  typo  of  hamlllt;  itnd 
DhHrfalnnn.  wid  of  the  iHUMlnK  awiiir  ul 
bmoui  Ufa.  lU.  MR.  MO.  >.  144 ;  (4i«k 

BTiil.  Ul.   Wt-Saili   Bn«niell«l.  Daiif'n 
"  Bn»d  enimel,-  dHcrlptlnn  or.  IK.  «M. 
18E  :  daoip.  Omili  lors  ol 
fnl  dnwlnE  of.  Iw  V.DBI 
in.  IL  79.111.  ffil. 


^  111.  sue  ; 


4aby  of,  depends  ui 


II.  to.  11) 


■Did,  U.  3aiL.S81 :        ruling 


li.  ts.  iiL  sas-sai 

hxlhnd,  ill.  SU,  1 


,  Ul.  I3S-»4.  ttA, 


i.  iiL  »a-»l;   ud 


ptaotwnpt'-' 


40;    of  >iKaU]«^  ho« 


ILSM; 


I 


TusU.  qOMullDIU  troi 


IP  1^    HI.   ttSt«l 
'  alitllT  to  twaBt;,  I: 


dcalgo  r.  M3. 
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oud^  I.  1S3-I01  : 


Grotnqne  £ipn>Hlons1,  It.  47B  i  i 


V81 ;  nisuis  In  Bcrlptuio.  alunOg.  'iv.  IIT: 

pnKnoe  of  Ood^ln,  Iv!  IID;  Habrfw! 
Qimk.  Md  l*tin  munHfor.  i.  IIM-IBS; 

K>lp.  hiiui  at.  ths  belt  put  at  oducBiliin, 

1.  *a  fnow). 
HalpdiliisH.  )>w  oC  T.  »n-S««  ;  bI  innm- 

tlH  pmrDr,  >,  «4!<.    Sn  Ccinid««i«i. 
Humer.  Atypeoftba  Steck  mind.  UL  U>; 

■■gsOiBl  Cmth  of.  111.   aiS;   iciu   af   ths 

Bupuwir,  ill.  a«0  ;  inunia  nBllnii,  III. 

S!W:cx>naiutlDna(nicikii.  IILHM.I«4-ailT; 


??ii"'^ 


pleuura  id  woodj  ki 
LuvaufupcnsUI.  m 
mrtlj,  Ul.Sa6:plMun: 

St».Sa);  IdoaoFlu 

hillnfstnoablolii  hia  hIIumIdii  la  Odii- 
ci*.  II).  Vb ;  Ulgbul  Ancelo  eoapared 
Is,  b«  Re/nDldL  111.  SB  ;  postiT  oT.  V.  IW  : 
"'  -  ~"  — -     '    -■.  M9-!m,S88| 


■' Dlmord." I.  Sffl| 


;  tuilli  o 


■Jidykn.  ant  psinter  of.  t.  SW. 


]«S  ;  ot  Inxntlrs  |»vsr.  t.  346 ;  dlxUn- 
^■blnE  nwrk  bslwrvn  Ihi  CbrbtlBa  and 

Idul.  dennllloD  Df  the  word,  I.  IDS  Mti  tvn 
•Haw  refiniiie  to  liniwtn>tloa  or  lo  por- 
fHtlon  ol  tj-pB,  IL  »flt-S41  ;  bow  to  be 
■tUlned.  1.  Itl ;  form  in  lower  lul[mllI^ 
H.  Ml ;  rorm  in  ptinU,  II.  S4« :  ol  lorn,  u 
b«  piwrved  In  Hrt  bj  exhibition  of  Indl- 
*ldiullt]i.  U.  tU§,  4ea ;  IhB  bodllf  effect  or 
UtellKt  and  moni  fesUiMn  on,  iL  «S3- 
SM:  (arTa,of  wliML»rlaEj*ii>oepblblE.II. 
481 ;   at  buizun  form  ilevtrojod  b;  ex- 


1.  963,871; 

»d,  U.  »l. 

lined  onljr  by 


tuirn  Knpliulc^ue. 


ktanlltt.  And  Uroteaqac 


1  130-HU :  llmlUd 


•It,  ill,  1W-19U:  la  leodutpg  piodnoei 

Id-Bl,  true  parin.  111.  104-110. 

tdinl.  Itite,  viTlDUi  form*  uf,  fU.  101,  It. 

3»I,SS4<|)t>t»):  muluot  pnnoltortbe. 

111.  01,  H :  rKllsioai.  111.  Tl.  PO :  ovll-eie- 

pndaiK!,  liL  W-lOt :  o(  tbs  DiodeiD  dn^ 

mm  w.  see. 

Men],  eaperbDiiuin,  II.  410,  4iU ;  expmdai 
cd.  by  DUioit  dcgrsG  d(  buiuui  tQCDty,  U. 

IdenllCj.  not  oonADKl  to  one  we  or  condl- 

Abfltrutlon  <rf  firm,  color,  at  lojitDre,  11. 
V». 
Uliimliwtlon,  diMntalihad  from  |»1ntlng 

lir  ntwrnDe  of  IhEdov.  111.  IflH  :  pi«niinit> 

what  cAosble.  i.,  M4  :  of  MSS.  in  tblr- 
teenth  ocnturj.  lllD--trAtiii|!  tnACnHnt  of 
natnnl  form.  IfI.  3SB.  tK.  It.  10ft;  at 

tmilinent  of  landaape  'urC.  III.  tS8;  at 


idenmi  of  tblTteenth  oatXary,  It.  i 


Bl:ho« 

nf  proHiiu  of.  li.  401.  III.  «3  ;  lin|4le( 
•elf-forgetlulneH.  II.  Ml :  imputtanoD  otln 
■rt.  a\.  M;  Dnnld  BUwert'e  deBnlUon 
ot.  II.  888.  a90;i»R(cloDi>or  no[nl«,a 

>Ie  only  whm  tniihfal. 
It.  fiO  ;  entirety  ot  III 


II.  H».  Ill 


liffcliariirterat  Tc|w*e,  ii.  SI6:  verity 
11.  *>9.  44S.  41™.  III.  84,  148,  ITB: 
er  oE,  iL  1^,  46a,  lU.  211-31, 178.  UBI, 


k 


460 
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It.  87,  60 :  oalmneu  MMntial  to,  t.  S47 ; 
alwavB  the  seeing  and  afleerting  facttltv, 
iii.  269:  charm  of  expectant.  !▼.  172; 
ploRsarc  derived  from,  how  enhanced,  iii. 
854 ;  highest  form  of.  ii.  891  ;  alwayg  right 
when  left  to  itself,  iii.  147  ;  how  excited 
by  mountain  scenery,  iv.  42,  278,  v.  276. 
292 ;  influence  of  clouds  on,  v.  187 ; 
searching  apprehenRion  of,  li.  418-416, 
419,  436,  442,  460.  iii.  188 ;  distinguished 
from  fancy.  iL  416-421.  449,  468;  signs 
of,  in  language,  ii.  416 :  how  shown  in 
sculpture,  ii.  487-441 ;  work  of.  distin- 
guished from  composition.  iL  40(1-406: 
what  necessary  to  formation  of,  ▼.  244- 
247. 

Imagination,  penetrative,  ii.  412-446 ;  aa- 
sooiative,  ii.  891-412;  oontemplativo,  ii. 
446-469. 

Imitation,  power  of  deceiving  the  senses,  i. 
89.  90 :  why  reprehensible,  i.  91-98,  96. 
109.  166,  ii.  201.  iv.  178:  no  picture  good 
which  deceives  by.  i.  99 ;  when  right,  in 
architectural  ornament,  ii.  462 ;  of  flowers, 
V.  129 ;  was  lesst  valued  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  iii.  40, 266, 267  ;  general  pleasure 
in  deceptive  effects  of,  iii.  87  ;  when  made 
an  end  of  art,  i.  166,  242 :  began,  as  a  feat- 
ure of  art,  about  1800.  iii.  260  ;  of  what 
impossible,  i.  169,  268.  266 ;  ii.  147-149, 
460.  iii.  42, 174,  v.  128  :  definition  of  ideas 
of.  i.  86,  94. 

Infinity,  typical  of  redeemed  life,  iv.  109 ; 
expressed  in  nature  by  curvature  and 
gradation,  ii.  272-276;  of  gradation,  1. 
822,  888,  ii.  274 ;  of  variety  in  nature's 
coloring,  i.  271,  275.  ii.  91,  iv.  166 ;  of 
naLnre's  fulness,  i.  808,  v.  188 ;  of  clouds, 
i.  881,  868,  V.  162.  156;  of  detail  in 
mountains,  ii.  49,  68 :  of  curvature,  ii.  79, 
289,  iv.  827-886,  v.  67;  expressed  by 
distance,  ii.  267  ;  not  implied  by  vastness, 
Ii.  276 :  the  cause  of  mystery,  iv.  84 ;  of 
mountain  vegetation,  iv.  856  ;  absence  of, 
in  Dutch  worlc.  v.  64 :  general  delight  in, 
ii.  268-271. 

Inspiration,  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  a 
G<>d-niade  great  man,  iii.  188  ;  expresniun 
of,  on  human  form,  ii.  472  :  as  manifested 
in  impiouri  men,  ii.  381-883 :  revelations 
made  by.  how  communicable,  ii.  375 ; 
condition  of  prr.ph«'tic,  iii.  208.  200. 

Intellect,  how  affected  by  novelty,  ii.  282 ; 
how  connected  with  pleasure  derived 
from  art,  i.  82,  104;  its  operation  upon 
the  features,  ii.  3,')8-355 ;  connection  of 
beauty  with,  1.  102;  how  influenced  by 
state  of  heart,  ii.  286,  l^bAx  affected  by 
climatic  influences,  v.  179;  how  rendered 
weak,  V.  268,  313  ;  abuse  of.  v.  337  (note): 
culture  of,  in  mechanical  arts,  v.  412 
(note) ;  comparison  Iwtwccn  A.npelico*8, 
8al valor's,  Dnrer's,  and  Giorgione'R,  v. 
857,  858 ;  beauty  of  animal  form  increased 
by  expression  of,  ii.  834  ;  decay  of,  shown 
by  love  of  the  horrible,  iv,  404 ;  popular 
appreciation  of.  ii.  204;  influence  of 
mountain  scenery  on,  iv.  880,  4^34-449 ; 
condition  of,  in  English  and  French  na- 
tions, from  thirteenth  to  sixteenth  oen- 


tnry,  iv.  448;  great  humility  of,  UL  828; 
seriousness  of,  iii.  826  ;  sensitiility  of,  iiL 
208,  858  :  power  of,  in  oontroUing  emo> 
tions,  iii.  210  ;  sees  the  whole  truth,  v. 
^fSSt :  greater,  not  found  in  minds  of 
purest  religious  temper,  v.  261. 

Intemperance,  nature  and  application  of 
theword,ii.  282,235. 

Invention,  characterixtic  of  great  art.  ii.  67, 
iii.  64.  125 :  greatest  of  art  qualities,  v. 
206 ;  instinctive  character  of,  ii.  401.  iii. 
120.  124,  V.  202,  206 ;  evil  of  misapplied, 
L  207  2U8;  liberty  of,  with  regard  to 
proportion,  iL  290  ;  operation  of  (Tume- 
rian  Topography),  iv.  86,  42-44  ;  *^  never 
loses  an  accident,'*  v.  226 :  not  tlie  duty 
of  young  artists,  ii.  209;  verity  of.  v. 
947  ;  absence  of,  how  tested,  v.  206 ;  grnn- 
deur  of,  v.  242;  material,  v.  201-218: 
spiritual,  V.  249-278 :  sacred,  a  paesionate 
finding,  v.  248 :  of  form,  superior  to  in- 
vention of  color,  V.  403  (note). 

Jot,  a  noble  emotion,  ii.  285,  ill.  29 ;  neces- 
sity of,  to  ideas  of  beauty,  ii.  287,  262  :  of 
youth,  how  typified  in  bud-structure  and 
flowers,  iii.  264,  289  ;  of  humble  life,  v. 
412. 

Judgment,  culture  and  regulation  of,  L  126- 
186.  ii.  244-248  :  disUnguished  from  taste, 
i.  i)9.  ii.  257 ;  right  mornl.  necessary  to 
sense  of  beauty,  ii.  881,  885;  right  tech- 
nical knowledge  necessary  to  formation 
of,  ii.  224  ;  equity  of.  illui^trated  by  Shak- 
speare,  iv.  447;  substitution  of,  for  admi- 
ration, the  rcHult  of  unbelief,  v.  810. 

Kbatb,  subdued  by  the  feeling  under  which 
he  writes.  iiL  210;  description  of  waves 
by,  iiL  219  ;  description  of  pine,  v.  118 ; 
coloring  of,  iii.  824:  no  real  symtiathy 
with,  but  a  dreamy  love  of  nature,  iii.  840, 
857  ;  death  of.  v.  437  ;  his  sense  of  beauty. 
V.  417. 

Knowledge,  connection  of,  with  sight,  i. 
188;  connection  of,  with  thought,  L  124. 
125;  pleasure  in,  I V.  97;  communication 
of,  railwayM  and  telegraphs,  iii.  377 ,  what 
worth  teaching,  iii.  373,  v.  414;  influence 
of,  on  art,  i.  122.  125,  356 :  neceiwary  to 
right  ludgment  of  art,  i.  213.  214,  Ii.  196, 
204 ;  feeling  necessary  to  fulness  of.  v. 
148;  highest  form  of,  is  Trust,  v.  210; 
coldness  of.  v.  186 :  how  to  be  emploved, 
v.  414  ;  refusal  of,  a  form  of  asceticusm, 
v.  410. 

Labob,  healthful  and  harmful,  v.  414,  416. 

Lands,  classt-d  by  their  produce  and  corre- 
sponding kinds  of  art,  v.  178-181. 

Landflcajw,  Greek,  iii.  231-242,  v.  270-273  ; 
effect  of  on  Greek  mind,  iv.  448 ;  of  fif- 
teenth century,  iii.  258 :  niediwval.  iii. 
258,  2<I7,  279,  iv.  106-109 :  choice  of.  in- 
fluenced by  national  feeling,  L  218 :  novel- 
ty of .  iiL  190-200;  love  of.  iiL  862,  3«8 ; 
Scott's  view  of,  iii.  284  :  of  Switzerland, 
iv.  206,  359  (see  Mountains.  Alps,  etc)  : 
of  Southern  Italy,  v.  303 :  Swiss,  moral 
influenoca  of,  contrasted  with  those  of 
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[DdirtdUl  b 
I    iJfa,  tiiC«ntity  of,  pr 


.   48,   4G 


bUsitik-.  i.7NWl.  il.  H>,16»:  Oe 
ud  riamiih,  i.  1TK;  clivn«nl«l 
Diuoh,  T.  set.  3» ;  •uioritr  of  d 
1.  «g  :  Sniillth.  L  laa.  ITB-lBl. 


r.  »1-SBS,  til.  S14.  319.  SOT, 


109-110  ^dxllgbl 
mu,  N.  S« :  nni 


3M,  T.  174.  tSC  :  I 
n  qmint.  liL  39i ; 


iDOI  of.  1. 119  ;  molem 


81.  HJ :  diiilDc- 


U«,  DMiri'*  ilcllghl  I 
fulniw  or  oaniUloai 

Lnwi  of  l««f-froupJn|r,  1 


f  the   blgtuu,  F. 
.4«-5I.S8:otnm- 


ssr. 


Icnoni  tnm 

T.  112;  ot« 

th  piinU,  nbilHi  of. 

V,  iiT-sn,'ns-TO.9(i 

of,  II.  ']T5,  :v>i.  JOI :  dnwlna  oi: 

39b:  dTrnwIifof,  bj 

■nd  by  bna^ 

V.M.m;    clfTB 

It.  SSI-3.19i 

niyrtTjln.   I.WS. 

SO. 

M(llR>.v.  R9. 

■tntned.  II.  SiT:  1<fv 

mpai.  IIL^IS:  tea 

rElllllOUl,    ol    VoucU 

Light,  power,  imidstlon,  and  pnwIoiHneM 

ol,  i..  M.  69,  IS,  BT.  to-mS;   mfdiivriil 

1411.  WA:  (ntmrmx  ol.  in  (rohlmctnrci  I. 
IVC ;  UUe  at  imdMlnn  at  diftnvnt  ioUdC- 

1t.  \»':  oprorurlaD  of,  by  ooloi.  L  ISs! 
STB ;  with  ntimmei  to  lone,  t  »II-)U : 
■  olunctertatJc  ot  Uw  tbf  rt««th  coiturr, 
Ir.  SOD;  1a*>oI.  iL  B4  809,  lit  809;  ■ 
[ypo  ot  Ood,  II.  SID :  mirJCT  ot.  L  M*.  11. 
aOT :  bow  Tsl«l«l  la  ■hudsvi,  f.  SST,  tTT  ^ 
bun  of.  »lf.  MS.  Ml ;  talgh,  hnw  ob- 

uinrd.  j.  STB.  arr.  ii.  r.b  -.  hish.  u»  of 

dlKtlngul-hcd  from  mldn)  of  TtUnn'a 
pebool.  il.  481  ;  Dalob.  lo«  of,  v.  894. 
Ul :  rlfecu  of.  u  il*«n  by  Turner.  Iv. 

Um'tttom.  ofwhat«)nipaHd,ll.'ra:ailDr 

of,  HL  MK-SBS:  tablm,  It.  IW-IBB. 
Lino  of  full,  Ir.  3431   of  proi«th>n.  It. 


hoitionral,  of  rsC  and  rtrerhglh.  t.  S13 ; 
bDTfiojitHl  Hnd  kiiOTlaT,  T.  S13  J  gmndauT 
of,  (wniltu  In  dmptkity  with  TurtiEion. 
It.  809  ;  aarvnl.  it.  398  ;  Hnparsnt  pro- 
[»nioa  In,  II.  UK  :  idl  daabi>n],  r^ntol 
in  armorial  baarlDgi,  111.  WE^  9Sil. 
toratn™,  inTBtoscnot  pTDduDftil  by  rollf- 
iMni  tamper,  v.  MN :  olani.'Bl,  tba  «boDl 
of  bwto  or  muimlnt,  t.  3Q8 ;  npumodlc 


"S" 


■rror  tranBltorj), 

DIs  emotion.  111! 
■108  (noM)  :  »nr 


»mp«r  of,  III. 
on  Khil  de- 
.  11,  7*. 
I>.  1. 189.148, 


in  Bngll^  DottDgee. 
lt8«;EtiiuwtsrUtlD 
SSI  ;  higher  than 


I.  U.  3Mj  id«L  torn,  onl 
■4  by,  II.  WW;  lovcllM  I 
hi  through,  II,  374.  t.  4%; 
only  dona  lor,    y.  4n!-+» 
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Man,  his  use  and  function,  ii.  SSI :  his 
buainess  in  the  world,  iii.  71,  v.  21  :  three 
orders  of,  iii.  35ii ;  characteristic  of  a 
great,  iii.  83b  ;  perfection  of  threefold,  v. 
4U9 :  vital  beauty  in,  ii.  36l)-876 :  present 
and  former  character  of,  iii.  197-2(K) :  in- 
telligibility neceaaary  to  a  great,  iv.  106 ; 
adaptation  of  plants  to  needs  of,  v.  3^ 
24  ;  influence  of  scenery  on,  v.  178-181 ; 
lesflons  learnt  by.  from  natural  beauty,  y. 
198  :  result  of  unbelief  in,  ▼.  481  :  how  to 
Sret  noblest  work  out  of.  v.  432-436 :  love 
and  trust  necessary  to  development  of,  v. 
488 ;  divided  into  Ave  classes,  v.  207-211 ; 
how  to  perceive  a  noble  spirit  in,  iv.  80 ; 
when  intemperate,  ii.  232 ;  pursuits  of, 
how  divided,  ii.  227.  v.  207-213 ;  life  of, 
the  rose  and  cankerworm,  v.  406,417; 
not  intended  to  be  satisfied  by  earthly 
beauty,  i.  814,  iv.  171 ;  his  happiness, 
how  constituted,  iii.  380,  v.  411-416;  so- 
ciety necessary  to  the  development  of, 
ii.  366 ;  noblest  tone  and  reach  of  life,  v. 
416. 

Marble,  domestic  use  of.  iv.  466 ;  fitted  for 
sculpture,  iv.  166;  colors  of,  iv.  183. 

Ifedieeval,  ages  compared  with  modem,  iii. 
816;  not  "dark,"  ill.  810;  mind,  how 
opposed  to  Greek,  iii.  240 ;  faith,  life  the 
expression  of  man's  delight  in  Gkul's 
work,  iii  277 ;  admiration  of  human 
beauty,  iii.  264;  knights,  iii.  248.  261; 
feeling  respecting  mountains,  iii.  248,  262, 
201,  iv.  406 ;  want  of  gratitude,  iii.  249; 
sentimental  enjoyment  of  nature,  iii.  248 ; 
dread  of  thick  foliage,  iii.  273 ;  love  for 
color,  iii.  279-281  ;  dislike  of  rugged 
stone,  iv.  880  ;  love  of  cities,  v.  24 ;  love 
of  gardens,  iii.  246 ;  love  of  symmetry, 
iii.  236 ;  neglect  of  earth's  beauty,  v.  26, 
iii.  193  :  love  of  definition,  iii.  267 ;  idea 
of  etluiration,  v.  25  ;  liindscapc.  the  fields, 
iii.  240-2^>2  ;  the  rocks,  iii.  2«.>1-314. 

Mica,  chnractcriftticH  of,  iv.  256;  connected 
with  chlorite,  iv.  151 ;  uws  of  the  word, 
iv.  150;  flake  of.  typical  of  strength  in 
weakness,  iv.  299. 

Michelet,  "T/lnsecte,"  quoted  on  mngni- 
tude,  v.  229. 

MidiUe  Ages,  spirit  of  the,  iii.  201  :  defi- 
ciencv  in  Shakspeare's  conception  of,  iv. 
449-155  :  baronial  life  in  the,  iii.  248,  251  ; 
neglect  of  agriculture  in.  iii.  248 ;  made 
enrth  a  great  battle-field,  v.  25.  See 
Me«liieval. 

Mill.  J.  S.,  "On  Liberty,"  v.  227. 

Milton,  clmracterlsticH  of,  ii.  3S9,  iii.  357, 
371  ;  his  u«e  of  the  term  "expanse,"  iv. 
114  :  and  Dante's  descriptionR,  compari-  \ 
son  between,  ii.  412.  iii.  207  ;  mifuso  of 
the  torm  "  enamollod  "  by,  iii.  286  ;  in- 
srnnoes  of  "imaginntion,"  "ii.  889. 

Mind.  inde|x;ijden<X'  of,  ii.  445  :  visible  op- 
orntion  of.  on  the  bo<ly,  ii.  1163. 

Minntonew*.  vulne  of,  v.  228-2.'n  ;  influence 
of,  on  different  minds,  v.  231.  See  Mag- 
nitude. 

Mist,  of  what  typicnl,  iv.  98  :  Copley  Field- 
inv'K  love  of.  "iv.  104. 

Mistiikcs.  great,  chiefly  due  to  pride,  iv.  76. 


Moderation,  ralue  of,  ii.  317.  81& 

Modem  age,  characteristics  of,  iii.  818,  881, 
383.  347  ;  costume,  ugliness  of,  iii.  882.  v. 
846  (note)  :  romance  of  the  pcut,  iii.  322  ; 
criticism,  iv.  479;  landscape,  ii.  211.  406. 
iii.  313 ;  mind,  pathetic  fallacy  character- 
istic of,  iii.  219. 

Moisture,  expressed  by  fulnew  of  color,  iv. 
807. 

Moms,  colors  of,  iv.  170,  ▼.  187 ;  beauty  and 
endurance  of.  v.  138. 

Monntaineer,  false  theatrical  idea  of,  iv. 
396 ;  regarded  as  a  term  of  reproach  by 
Dante,  iii.  806 ;  same  by  Shakspeare,  iv. 
468  :  his  dif'like  of  his  country,  iii.  2SG  ; 
hardshtpof,  iv.  416 ;  his  life  of  "  gloom,'^ 
iv.  396. 

Mountains  (see  also  Banks,  Crests,  Debris, 
etc.),  uses  and  functions  of,  iv.  l'J4;  in- 
fluences of,  on  artistic  power,  iv.  440 ;  In- 
fluence on  purity  of  religion,  doctrine, 
and  practice,  iv.  434  ;  monkish  view  of, 
iv.  466,  ilL  262 ;  stnicturo  of,  11.  61,  iv. 
802 ;  materials  of.  ii.  26,  iv.  128;  principal 
laws  of,  ii.  26,  64  ;  spirit  of,  Ii.  SO ;  falso 
color  of  (Salvator  and  Titian),  i.  269; 
mnltiplicity  of  feature,  ii.  60 ;  fulness  of 
vegetation,  iv.  8150 ;  contours  of,  ii.  06,  iv. 
184,  802,  233.  843.  8S2;  curvature  of,  iL 
67,  Iv.  2.8,  244,  351.  366  ;  appearance  of, 
IL  88,  41 ;  foreground,  beauty  of,  1.  187, 
iv.  138;  two  regions  in,  iv.  221 ;  superior 
beauty  of,  iv.  1*24,  438,  430 ;  false  Ideal  of 
life  in,  iv.  391 ;  decomposition,  iv.  140, 
179,  216.  382  ;  sanctity  ot  lit  853 :  les- 
sons from  decay  of,  iv.  389 ;  regularity 
and  parallelism  of  beds  in,  iv.  861 ;  e.xag- 
gcration  in  drawing  of,  ii.  466,  iv.  824, 
241 :  love  of,  iii  316,  827,  362,  iv.  464 ; 
mentions  of,  in  Scripture,  iii.  259,  I  v. 
41)6 ;  Moses  on  Sinai,  iv.  466 ;  TrauKfig- 
uration.  iv.  470 ;  construction  of  Northern 
Alpine,  iv.  355.  400  ;  glory,  iv.  426-427 ; 
lift  the  lowlands  on  their  sides,  iv.  125  : 
mystery  of,  unfathomable,  iv.  198.  22^^  ; 
matiTial  of  Alpine,  a  type  of  strength  in 
weakness,  iv.  2'.W;  Dante's  conception  of, 
ilL  291-293,  304  ;  Dante's  repugnance  to. 
iii.  305  :  influence  of  the  Apennines  on 
Dante,  iii.  204 ;  mediaeval  feeling  respect- 
ing, iii.  246.  291  :  symboli«m  of.  in 
Dante,  iii.  305  ;  not  represented  by  the 
Greeks,  iii.  192  ;  scenery  not  attempte<l 
by  old  masters,  ii.  35 :  influence  of,  iv. 
426,  439;  the  beginning  and  end  of  nat- 
ural ficcnery,  iv.  420. 

Moantains,  central,  their  formntion  and  as- 
pect, ii.  32-46. 

Mountain  gloom,  iv.  393-424  ;  life  in  Alpine 
valleys,  iv.  306 ;  love  of  horror,  iv.  405- 
410:  Romanism,  iv.  411:  disease,  iv. 
413  :  instance,  Sion  in  the  Valais,  iv.  419. 

Mountnins.  inferior,  how  distinguished  from 
central,  ii.  4'.» :  individual  truth  in  draw- 
ing of,  ii.  00. 

Mystery,  of  nature,  i.  113,  iv.  94.  109 : 
never  absent  in  nature,  iv.  84  ;  noble  and 
ignoble,  iv.  98,  lOl-ia'i:  of  execut  on, 
necessary  to  the  highe^it  exrellence,  i.  118. 
iv.  91 ;  in  Pre-IUphaelitism,  iv.  87  ;  sen>e 
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H  «[  ChB  ■ 


li<  Iv.  SS-94  ;  wilful.  Iv.  W-Ul. 
lijthuJogy,  Benaliinnoe  polDIlDKB  oTi 
H  :  Apollo  uml  Ibi  Prttaon.  v.  AM;  I 
lrti«i  the  ooniMler,  v.  *!0 ;  CtM,  di 
pluw  d(  Uie  n,  u.  IM,  SBa ;  Chty» 
ugel  or  llithtnlnE,  T.  186;  DuDiie'i  go 

ItA;  DrB^DD  of  BenpoTidc*.  v 
VW:  EorTUntld^  tonx  ■  - 
1S4,  3S3:  Pj>Ii!>.  V.  379;  I 
pRUn.  V.  S7S-U«B;  Qoddnw  ot  Ulnunl, 
ilrlih  V.  I»4-391 :  Oorpini,  lUrrm-cloudi, 
*.  184,  mS ;  Grnlie,  nft  nio-claqdi,  V. 
IS4,  SSa :  Hsf^Ttilct.  v.  SOU.  W-l :  Nen- 
Dl,  BOd  of  the  ■».  T.  IBi  B8I  :  Uln>ir»'> 

]Wl  PhorcjflviniillKniitit  xni^lor  lhe>eii, 
T.  IM.  ISl  J  TtuuniiB,  bcanHcGnt  UIgil 
oftbsau,T.  ltM.383. 

MIT,  SSS,  SST.  lii.  /m  (drivlDK  of  1«l(- 
»rX  Ir.  4B.  int,  Sm  L1S9:  turletiaM. 
IM.  XH  II.  Bl.  T.  !a~M  ;  gradation  in, 
ii.  >T4.  i>.  ISU.  3M :  cumtnn  lo.  II.  STS. 
MHi  iv.  3S6-3K;  colon  of,  i.  ISS.  STO,  ti. 


46  ;  pathrtio  tnsEnisnt  of,  v.  X)1 ; 

I  Imngliutilva.  IL  406;  ntwtt  dlit 

DCTer  vMauit.  I.  801 ;  km  ot.  In' 
or    RabordlnAtB,  eU»llloitloa  of 

>,  lU.  Ser ;  lovi  of,  u  Indlation  o( 

mty,  ML  S5T  ;   loio  of  (nii™!  o( 

ludMspo),  IlL  SBT-SSt;  wnnl  ot  I<7t«  oC 

■hudcxni  in,  I.  »«,  ii.  14,  It.  fiC :  cnKUio 
■nd  iiiDTEHDio  beauty  Df,  it  44, 3HI ;  blgb- 
M  buDty  nn  In,  L  140.  i>.  Yd  :  lym- 
jBlliy  with,  ilL  »B0.  ssa,  Ii.  aSB.  SM.  l>. 

DUloli  ttarendml  on.  II.  4w'  -.  how  nodi- 
flrd  by  iDTcntlTe  fMlnun,  t.  !8fi:  u 
npment^  by  oHI  nautm,  I.  159,  tW; 

Iff?  i  fVling  nupectiiw,  of  mediiDTKl  nud 
Gmk  knl^c  lU.  m  MB.  MD.  U4.  v. 


tuie  In,  It.  aiS-S«l;   lypicsl 
iymniotrioml.    111.    MS  ^    In   t» 
IfL  SHI ;  floral,  III.  »N  MB. 
OotbBo  flilni  only  comentionn 
OR,  ill.  lae-IGT. 


niCBj,  IT.  ODD.     Boa  tfHQiy,  ueuj»  .fnnk, 

SlQilleTJLl,  Kynery,  uln  Cloodi,  llDan- 

I>in^  no. 
Halmw,  modrm  lovs  at,  IlL  1W.  Ir.  11- 

M  :  rnlpirity  of  BiowiTt  T.  84*. 
NiTcld'aRun].  thf.  T.  STA-SK. 


«iirl.>,   Iv.  1U 
SuTliL  U.  10, 


TUlgit  cbarubiriuln  of.  iU  )«,  81B.  IS*, 
SSI,  iU.  66.  M.  381,  au,  nor :  Mlibiui. 

It  4a6-4K,  4Ba,  4TT,  ill.  70,  fa,  It.  4S9: 

oomplHsiiKoripHeby.l.Kl.na;  dnl* 
of,  with  npud  to  oboUw  of  mb]«t,  if. 
418.  Iv.  8S  (DOU) :  InurpRUn  of  nUnrr. 
lit  166 ;  modan  pbtlomhicd,  tint  n- 
■peotlr  IE  color  of.  111.  A4;  iDAglniillvft  And 
nnlmagiTiatlvc,  ii.  400-404;  ihoBld  be 
galdenDf  CbBlaiagiiiati<m,lll.l71;  akntcb- 
«  ot.  T.XSI:  oorly  Iiallin,  i.  3IJ4.  lit 
SOD :  Dutch,  1,  Sa.  84 ;  nnfur,  111.  liW. 
T.  IU.  64.  861 ;  Vennlon.  I.  164.  It  118.  t. 
174.  MS.  SSI ;  (iliK  ot  penoslficaUon  In, 
111.184;  coniTDit  b>4woMi  Donbcm  ind 


dtllRtal  Dt  inntnt  m< 


^!847 


igBhulaw,  Iit68iiiu*l« 
0  pnrpow-  "'  MI :  dl>- 
□t  eoloring,  T.  808 :  per- 


□ninuJiigioie  i>unu 
47»:  TOliwI,  Mm. 


cl(Hi«i.T.  166,160;  ot  Tnn 
I     Kinnut  ».  4»Hnole). 
■'Mth."  uid    IMinrlHilnn.  wtlMJc,iii  BO. 
y.lll ;  blgheM  I  Phmoin^phi  tii"    TnmiriBn    fi 
>f.  T.  S11.  I     RtfnibnndtiwiDV  obUutwciini.  It 

Inwllljnbl*  «id    PSciiirw,  oh  of,  to  glTii  ■  piwHooi 
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lliilab  o[.UI.  IM;  Df 

DO.  a»  Kealljultou,  Flolsh. 
jhlfliiDd  at   il«|ivulflnE  tm 


Ir.  1M ;  mritr  of  Ush.  iinong  WKn 

Pn-a>|iliiiil]|i!i.  ilm  of,  II.  Sit :  ddw 
ahAin  dT  ptut>)e<:i.  iv.  HB ;  vtu^lea  a 
81.  104  (noUr) ;  mnk  of.  til  ut,  IIL  It 
SB ;  mj-Mrj-  of.  1.,  W,  m.  M.  IW- 

UL  ITfi  i  ldi>>  at  ftonrim,  t.  IW  ;  fl 
•nd  l«f-iuiliiUDg  ur.  U.  m,  *.  01. 

Ure  af  MhI  chsmcUir.  H.'wl'.   in 
DM,  it  DKldlBVkl  kdtKhi^  lit  U9 

Pttiportiai],  ftpponnt  and  oanitmctlv 


SO*-,   ot 
<vrar.il.  I 


U.  IBI: 


'.  1N-14:  ''uBHil-'  ■> 
■nb-pluMuidpUUr-pl 
•tauoowlwi  Id,  V.  M] 


;  uiw  or,  I  Pulm  lUUi.  muntng  of.  r.  IWi-^IW. 


(u  uid  HomuiMiL.  111.  3 


'ffi-.xv; 


VeniiUAd    mlnUug 


Bin,  na  pmepUnn  of.  b] 


Id  pnmlinl  mlKds  v.  3M-WT  ; 


ij  pdsten.  1).  131.  II 


nnrily  produced,  11.  4Q, 


in  i  art.  ru  • 

Kiim^y.^1 
niil'niliid.ll.»4:nr 


[  myUiolrer,  Hi 
NraiHl^  lii,  an  : 
en.  T.  esi  ;  ipMt 

o*'iirti  II.  M4- 
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Ir  KMiery.  Ulr  JtSfl  ;  fnlH 


e  BTund  BtjlB  of  jxInUng, 


It.  145,  160.  m  »».  IW.  tTO,  1.  in  : 
olHngn  of,  iv,  At& :  gnu,  truihs  v  — 
by,  l».  13B ;  Mpect  ot,  U.  66,  TS,  Iv  .... 
1-ifl,  IBD.  lOB  ;  oomponnd  oijrt»llina,  Iv. 
lSl.lt3;  camrMotorT-ulllne,  Dhuniiter 
tKin  at.  It.  145,  150.  IW  »»,  «S  ;  >UtT 


ii;  eompHt  nhenDt,  It.  ISB.  SW . 
DDOtlaii  Df  FiBtjr  ADd  KHnpaoi  crrnf jOIIhv, 
r.  151,  nt,  9BB ;  nndnlatlon  of.  Ir.  IM, 
an.  IM  :  nHMriml  hhi  at.  It.  157.  t<n  . 

nui  nn.  It.  SS8  :  pnitr'at.  Jn  mpport 

UiDn  anil  (nln-  or,  1. 173 :  DCKitoniDn  nf. 
r.  IM.  IM.  in.  »»  1  dCbrit  of.  I>.  1E7  ^ 
unlnnUon  of.  It.  1B1. 167.  II.  50  ;  lluif 
tona,  Ir.  110.  1ST,  «K,  SIS,  SU  ;  Binil 
tone.  It.  ITS  :  Eight  iind  idiirle  at,  II.  74 : 
nrhan^ng  of.  It.  IGH.  817. 3«  ;  duUIv 
■1  tendHHpe,  111.  im-3t4 :  »rlT  palnun' 


II.  4»7-43ll :  BoitabilltT  of  n 
149.  150,  IM  ;  InaUoom  of  i 
eoJorlDMDf  (mldillBigH).  It  i 


ig.of,  ».  1B&- 
mnnltMcd  In, 


r  Slim 


r.  It.  4IS:andPnrit 
SiiTncKi,  D(.  doKilptlon  g 


111.  3M.  8MI 1  oUidool.  Glundc  ai 
■In.  Y.  310:  HlghlMd,  t.  WH; 

CI  of,  britrht  and  duk.  t. 
iOB.  effort.  o(,  x.XK.Dt  Nni 
fHTect  e(.  T.  HIT ;  of  YurlHhIrc 
laa  of,  1. 110,  >.  STU  ;  ShIw  Inni 
Iv,  4IE-4e5,  ..  lSu-ld4  :  ot  the  1 
IIB ;  eOea  of  moanudna  en.  If. 

Boenl,  dlffenot  In  the  ume  Dowci 


costniT.  flddlty  to  lutDio  In,  111.  aoi-W, 
T.  TB-ft. 
Urn.  iMlntlnR  of,  II,  14».  Ifll  :  hu  nna 
bmi  p>lnled,JI.Sfi;  BtaDfletd'I  tmtllflll 
nnderlng  of.  II.  ]%;  Tll^t<I^'Bbe■I*^Dl^ 
Ing,  ii.  IM :  Kldom  pulnlod  bj  tlw  Veno- 

II.  IBS-lflO;  DBtch  piilatlQB  ot.ll.  114; 
■bore  bnaken  InaiprcsilUlo,  IL  160 1 
HomfT'i  rselinK  i.l»at  tht,  Ul.  HO  1  *n- 
Eol  q(  tlih  T.  17a-!0a.   Sea  Foam.  WnleT. 

\ert.  gtrmlet  ttun  thinker.  111.  18U,  S30. 

Mni4ijlllt7,kDowliidtnoEcheb«Dllfnl  de- 

nuble  ^llndi^  I.  13]':  the  anemae  ot  ■ 
(notlenuin,  v.StS;  mntof,  la  TuleuItT. 

nwii,  II,  101 ;  want  of.  In  undna 
■  ippeinnoo,  r.  S*U  ;  wut  of,  la 
DDtoh  polnlen.  v.  UO. 

a....^ _..._, f  (^  (jentlerBBO, 

•ign  of  TiilBuritj, 
fuich  pitlDleri,  v. 

1  -.  ImprnHoDi  or 
rlUi.  11.  «31.    Bee 

lenWl  power.  HI. 


:  11.  SSa  111.  I 
»  of  men  ot 


SI 

Id  lltentui 


onlTed   In',   II,    l§8;   beanHfnl    on1> 
m  itaowlDg  bantltnl  form.   IL   m 

nr.  cut,  ImpwtinoD  of.  II.  100-109 : 

In  bright  llHht.  1.  S77-VTB :  vsrlel^r  <>*. 
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proportion  to  the  (junntity  of  surfaoe  mat- 
ter, ii.  lUl  :  as  giveu  by  variotiH  mafltens 
iv.  70  ;  of  colorists  right,  of  chiaroscuriKtA 
untrue,  iv.  73 ;  exagggoration  of,  in  pho- 
tf^nraptay,  iv,  89  ;  rejection  of,  by  mcdisB- 
vals,  lii.  277. 

8bakfipeare,  creative  order  of  poeta,  iii.  204 
(note)  :  his  entire  sympathy  with  all 
creatarep,  iv.  447-449  ;  tragedy  of.  com- 
pared with  Greek,  v.  2f)8  :  univereality 
of,  iii.  127-139 ;  paint(*d  human  nature  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Hi.  129,  iv.  453;  re- 
pose of,  ii.  299 ;  his  religion  occult  behind 
his  equity,  v.  288;  complete  irarti-aiture 
in.  lii.  112.  129.  iv.  448;  penetrative  im- 
agination of,  ii.  415  :  love  of  pine  trees, 
iv.  467,  V.  118  ;  no  reverence  for  moun- 
tains, iv.  447,  45fi  ;  corrupted  by  the  Re- 
naiMMince,  iv.  453;  power  of,  shown  by 
his  self-annihiltttion,  i.  23,  24. 

Shelley,  c<mtemplative  imagination  a  char- 
acteristic of,  ii.  456 ;  death  without  hope, 
V.  436. 

Sight,  greater  than  thought,  iii.  854  ;  better 
than  scientific  knowledge,  i.  183 :  impres- 
uons  of,  dependent  on  mental  observa- 
tions,  i.  129,  132  ;  elevated  pleasure  of, 
duty  of  cultivating,  ii.  248 ;  of  the  whole  '. 
truth,  V.  264  ;  partial,  of  Dutch  painters, 
▼.  361 ;  not  valued  in  the  pretwut  age,  ii. 
221 ;  keennetfi  of,  how  to  bo  tested,  ii. 
S61 :  importance  of  in  education,  iv.  494, 
v.  414. 

Simplicity,  second  quality  of  execution,  i. 
112 :  of  great  men,  iii.  124. 

Sin,  Greek  view  of,  v.  2«}9 ;  Venetian  view 
of,  V.  278  ;  "missing  the  mark,"  v.  425  ; 
washing  away  of  (the  fountain  of  love), 
V.  404. 

Sincerity,  a  characteristic  of  great  style,  iii. 
61. 

Singing,  should  be  taught  to  everybody,  v. 
414-415  (not^). 

Size.     See  Mucnitude. 

Sketches,  oxi^wriniental,  v.  235 ;  determi- 
nant, v.  2.*ii  ;  conmiemorative,  v.  237. 

Sky,  truth  r.f.  i.  314,  JiK? ;  three  regions  of, 
i.  329:  cannot  be  painted,  i.  2tia,  iv.  60; 
pure  blue,  when  visible,  i.  37b;  idcns  of, 
often  conventional,  i.  316, 317  :  gradation 
of  color  in,  i.  321 ;  treated  of  by  the  (»hi 
masters  as  distinct  from  cloud.s.  i.  319; 
prominence  of,  in  modem  landscape,  iii. 
316 :  o|K'n,  of  modern  masters,  i.  325, 
82(»;  lessons  to  be  taught  by,  i.  314-.*il6; 
pure  and  clear,  noble  pamting  of.  by 
earlier  Italian  and  Dutch  sch<H»l,  very 
valuable,  li.  '2%\K  i'  1^>^.  321  :  nppmrancc 
of,  durintr  sun^pt.  i.  263  ;  oflfect  of  va|>or 
upon,  1.  322  ;  variety  of  color  in.  i.  339 ; 
reflection  of,  in  water,  ii.  95  ;  snjjreme 
brightnefes  (»f,  iv.  (K)  ;  transpnroncy  <»f,  i. 
317,  318;  per>i)ective  of,  v.  156  ;  engrav- 
ing of,  V.  150.  153  (note). 

Sjiow,  form  of,  on  Alps,  ii.  44-16 :  wnves  of, 
unexpressible.  when  forming  the  princi- 
pal element  in  mountain  form,  iv.  301  ; 
wreaths  of,  never  proi>erly  drawn,  ii.  44. 

Si>ace,  truth  of.  i.  298-313:  deficiency  of. 
in  ancient  landscape,  i.  878  ;  child-instinct 


respecting,  ii.  264 ;  mystery  throughout 
all,  iv.  84. 

Spiritual  beings,  their  introduction  into  the 
several  forms  of  landscape  art,  v.  250  ;  re- 
jected by  motlern  art,  v.  300. 

Spenser,  example  of  the  grotesque  from  de- 
scription of  envy,  iii.  132-184  ;  description 
of  Eris,  V.  .389 :  description  of  Bespcrides 
fmit,  V.  391. 

Spring,  our  time  for  staying  in  town,  v.  126. 

Stones,  how  treated  by  medieval  artistB,  iy. 
873 ;  carefully  realizt^o  in  ancient  art,  iv. 
872  ;  false  modern  ideal,  iv.  8t0 ;  true 
drawing  of,  iv.  c80.     See  Rock. 

Style,  greatness  of,  iii.  47-71  ;  choice  of  noble 
subject,  iii.  51  :  love  of  beauty,  iii.  56 ; 
sincerity,  iii.  61 ;  invention,  iii.  64;  quo- 
tation from  Reynolds  on,  iii.  £2;  false  use 
of  the  term,  i.  181,  182 ;  the  ^*grand^''  re- 
ceived  opinions  touching,  iii.  19-87. 

Sublimity,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  any- 
thing above  it,  i.  118  ;  BurkeV  treatise  un, 
quoted,  1.  37 ;  when  accidental  and  out- 
ward, picturesque,  iv.  16,  20-2& 

Sun,  first  painted  by  Claude,  iii.  401 ;  early 
conventional  symkwl  for,  iii.  401  ;  color 
of.  painted  by  Turner  only,  v.  397. 

Sunbeams,  nature  and  cause  of,  i.  822 ;  xvp- 
resentation  of.  by  old  masters,  i.  322. 

Sunsets,  splendor  of,  unapproachable  by  art, 
i.  2<'»3 ;  peintetl  faithfully  by  Turner  only, 
i.  264 ;  why,  when  iiuintcd,  seem  unreal, 
i.  2(^4. 

Superhuman,  the,  four  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion, always  in  the  form  of  a  creature,  ii. 
470-^72. 

Su|)eriority,  distinction  between  kind  and 
degrees  of.  ii.  208. 

Snrfsce,  examples  of  greatest  beauty  of,  ii. 
809;  of  water,  imperfectly  reflective,  il. 
96 ;  of  water,  impossible  to  paint.  U.  VIS. 

Swiss,  character,  iv.  177,  419.  462:  the 
forest  cantons  ("  Under  the  Woods  "),  v. 
122-124. 

Symbolism,  passionate  expression  of,  in 
Lombardio  griffln,  iii.  2<)2:  delight  of 
great  artists  in,  iii.  13;  in  Calais  Tower, 
iv.  17. 

Symmetry,  type  of  divine  justice,  ii.  803- 
306  :  valtie  of,  ii.  482:  unc  ()f,  in  religions 
art,  ii.  :;04.  iv.  104:  love  of,  in  mediaival 
art,  iii.  266  ;  api)earan<^  of,  in  mountain 
form,  ii.  58  :  of  curvature  in  trees,  ii.  183, 
V,  60 :  of  tree-stems,  v.  89,  92  ;  of  clouds, 
i.  102. 

Sympathy,  charactenstics  of,  ii.  828.  419  ; 
condition  of  noble  picturestjue.  iv.  27,  2*.», 
81  ;  the  foundation  of  true  criticism,  iii. 
44  ;  cunning  associated  with  absence  of. 
v.  .337 ;  necessary  to  iletect  passing  ex- 
pression, iii.  99 ;  with  nature,  ii.  .326,  :;28, 
iii.  2:«,  248.  iv.  m-^'A  \  with  humanity, 
ii.  419,  iv.  27 ;  absence  of,  is  vulgarity, 
iii.  119.  V.  335;  mark  of  a  gentleman,  v. 
.3:i-i-334. 

System,  establishment  of.  often  useless,  iii. 
20;  of  chiaroscuro, of  various  artists,  iv.  64. 

Taste,  definition  of,  i.  100 ;  right,  charac- 
teristics of,  11.  247  ;  a  low  term,  indicating 
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•ape.  I.  *d.  U[.  MO ;  npniarity  of.  an 
moanUIn  •Idea.  It.  430.  i.ll»-114 :  bidIU- 
plldlljr  of.  In  SwlHI  BOniiiTy,  l>.  SSS-MDI : 
Ghange  of  oakir  fn  lenfA^  of.  It.  BM  ; 
clurial  dellKht  Id.  Iv.  1U«,  UJ.  IW:  si- 

Ul.  IGT-ISS^  ■iBinplin  of  Tnnwr^  dnw- 
inc  of.  I>.  171 ;  duwl  u  "  balldan  wltfa 

Iswi  ol  cnwib  of.  T.  40.  n.  Ids, 
10ml  upeA  of,  V.  tiS ;  olHHr^  ■"■  '— 
ure-tntoU.  qiuUtYDil. 


.    Tm^plnB,  ..  B0-B«,114.'l3 


uprewlve  of.   1.  104.  IDS;  mppredatloD 


B  object.  liL  356-35T. 


IIMIOD  of  blnucir.  V.  S4a  (note) ; 

■I  to  nol  Imiwliulian.  Ij.  4Utl.  441 ; 
eHnUm  Id  InvaaUtm.  V,  til  i  hifihnt 
ililBoulty  of  tHucrkllnK  ■'—  "  '"'     ' 


af  nut  of.  In  pLotum,  i.  J3S 
TopognpHy.  TDmsUD.  )v.  34-S4;    :    .  , 
precionnniw  of.  ir-  ^4.  9;  sLIffbteuuE- 


I!.  194  ;  Isn 
i  IdauDf, 
.    I.  acil: 
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Tn»— lIsBt.  II-  BOT ;  pnrily.  11 
i04  i  iBlpnrilj,  V  ■"'■■  -  -'- 
IM :  Ajr,  II   "' 


1.  XH^m  :  nxoaau 


DlTliM  jiuciac,  11.  an 
11.  114^11)  i  Inflolty, 
■™.hBi  *■ ■  ' 


ilml  inwtb.  V.  Bl- 


I.  141 ;  i»  ft  puKlttvc  thine,  ill.  4T  {  de- 
Uibt  In,  lUniD  8(]bGna»»r,  t*.  ««.  411: 
d(  mniloTii  fottuum  >,  SIS  <n«M).  lU.  39]. 
8S3;  at  luodnii  ■nhllsolon,  Ui  SiO,  v. 

ins. 

Uiibellvr,  ctuvBdoTltUo  at  «]1  our  mr^ 
IHnnrtnl  uu'ii,  lU.  8>D  :  modem  EnilMi, 
"UodU,  bill  uannot  mill,''!.  iX. 

UnlCT,  llpsaf   DtTlna  f»inpn>hnRiinm«B. 

II.  «m  IV.  Wl  SW.  400 :  In  BBLan.  lU 
laU  :  upparvnt  iirupgnlori,  n  gaiih  of,  II. 
MO,  »H :  luUntt  of,  ■  bdiiUji  of  tile  u- 
suclatW*  iDUKinitllon.  IL  SOT. 

Utlll^.  iMIdIUdd  of.  U.  mi ;  er  irt.  IL  NO: 

IU.1«,1W] 


Ir.  IU. 


Preneh,  L  KB,  Ji 
Vnrirtif.  nenwvJtT 
nnlt/,  li.  SSl-^.  luoMi.  II.  v^,  - 

Tiw.'^u'msOT.'ssa.  3a8,'ii. «!' 


D,  ITS, 


ll.Sltl. 

itti  of,  iU  111.1,  IM-IW 

nuil  *Hrvi«  ot,    v.  3! 

'.caitiaii.  1. 11-4.  II.  4H  (i 
mii>i  lo.  1. 114,  IIS. 
("Thn  Winiwof  Hie  I.I 
oonqnHFt  of  evil.  t.  S74.  -,.. 
wmtiT,  Y.  n  ^S :  Idek  or 

ami  bit'       ~" 


ltbDrtj>.  T.  aji  ;  mlDd.  [oteiitliiD  at,  t. 
Wa  ;  omileinpt  of  poimr.  y.  803;  nn- 
Hurlhjp  piirpawa  of.  •.  aijS;  «im3io«, 
ths  Uuloimm  la  iliH  hiHMF,  v.  SMk-iUI. 

lonli  by  tilulA  lU.  191 1  of  tlw  Swi^  r. 
Utt-lW. 
Voleumy  ol  mind,  *.  gSl-M* ;  amrim  in 
iuHaubiail,  T.  ata.  »7  1  eumplM  at, 
>.  MU-943  ;  Hen  In  Ion  sF  am  phvtUal 
twDty.  liL  W  :  In  amcmmMit  o(  truch 


bla  bi  tbs  gnlnt  mllld^  III.  IK 
Benuwum  bulldnni,  v.  CW  :  "drai 
■sIDitaBfH,"  r.  160:  UDona  DDtcb  p 
en.  T.  HW-Ue;  bow  praluBsd  bj  vii 


VliM,  ■  coDHiqiinics  ot  injoitlcir.  iU.  410 1 

dnoUyi;  111.  4UT  ;  modmn  leu  o(,  111. 
518. 
Wuer.  InBnmnDl.  oavll,  if.  lO;  tajthrol 


of,  optloU  Km  MomwT  u.,  U.   ll«i 

lia  laS;  dItUnt,  iflcet?  rlpBkaB,  IL 
1U4;  ■«itt<n<tiiunn  KM— .n^rtr.^    . 


L  IVsliM:  ■■'npmcnini  b* 
«rt,  !H.  XJ :  tniih  of.  11.  aS- 


I  ni$*  ot  till)  (UD,  1. 
'ork,  Uia  noblaU  dona  obIj  tor  Iotb,  r. 
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